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By David Alec Wilson 


The Germans are less hated in China at present than else- ' 
where, because the Chinese mostly stay at home in thoUg^i^j, 
and feeling, and are now preoccupied with quarrels of their 
own. Then there is a certain jealousy of tKe’Jppanese, 
like every other people in history the Chinese are sure to ' 
be more than impartial, if not well disposed, to enemies 
their neighbours. Not a single Burman, not one in a hutiit#! 
dred thousand of the Chinese, knows any other Germans 
than the traders, always agreeable and serviceable. So 
they say that this is a “war of clans” which does 00^.^ 
interest them, and they and others suppose the Germans ” 
to be like the rest of the “ foseign devils.” 

" *' i k'*'' 

. The Orientals never made a bigger mistake, and itlsif 
weSl worth while to explain for their benefit some things,^ 
famil]^ to Europeans and talcen for granted among them, 
but liii^times unsuspected by others, because seldpu^l 
mentig^i:,^ •• , 

Ameifef^l^fiurope have something to teach China in 
gery and ^^khips, but in moral philosophy they hai« more 
to learn than The Chinese have such exceiieht rea- 

sons for satislack^^^ithCbnfuci and their qdhi^ sa^es that 

I * This'.ikaf into any 

K;.voL. ,vm. 
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they do not need to go abroad to learn the rules of righteoj^s- 
ness. But though it is not needed, it will surely be a great 
pleasure to them to discover that the maxims of Confucius 
and Mencius are confirmed by the approval of the West. Eng- 
land and France, Russia and Serbia, Belgium and Italy, Japan, 
and the English Colonies which have joined in this war, were 
living and letting others live in a civilized way ; but Ger- 
many was dominated by the “ Kaiser ” and a killer-caste of 
gentry, who lived like parasites upon their own people and, 
like vermin, were hungry for more. They planned to con- 
quer and “ Germanize ” the world — that is to say, to reduce 
the rest of the world into their service in the same way as 
Chingiz Khan and his Tartars did. The Chinese and the 
Americans, looking idly on the awful war between the Ger- 
mans and their nearest victims, are like men who are 
vacantly gaping at their neighbours fighting a tiger. It 
may be best to leave the Powers at grips with the enemies 
of mankind to finish the fight ; but let the onlookers be 
ready to help if needful, and feel and know that if the tiger 
conquers, it is their turn next. 

The similarity between American and Confucian political 
ideals is familiar in the East. Both trust administration to 
experts in preference to committees or assemblies. The 
Emperor Yao appointed no son of his own to succeed him, 
but the fittest man, Shun ; and Shun did likewise, appoint- 
ing Yu. As Mencius intimates, it was the fault of the 
people themselves that the s«n of Yu succeeded his father 
and began a dynasty ; and nobody of consequence in China 
needs to be told, what is hardly suspected in the rest of the 
world, that the Republic now set up is not a clumsy imita- 
tion ofAmerica, but a deliberate attempt to practise principles 
which have been th"^ orthodox politics of “ the flowery land ” 
for two and a half millenniums. Government by consent 
is, like printing, a discovery which the Chinese had made 
before we thought about it. The benevolent neutrality of 
America and England is likely to leave the Chinese free to 
work out their own evolution in their own way. But 
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suppose the Germans had won this war as they expected. 
What would have happened then ? If England, France 
and Russia had not rushed to help the Belgians and Ser- 
bians, the Germans would have won quite easily. And 
then } 

What could either China or America have done if the^ 
Kaiser and his cut-throats had taken them by surprise? 
Surely the nations should be like men and ready to help 
each other against a common enemy. The world has no 
longer room for either men or nations whose hands are 
against all others, so that all others have to be' against 
them. We cannot afford the savage the solitude he wants, 
and so we keep lunatic asylums for his accommodation. And 
when a nation runs amuck because it is domineered by a 
Kaiser of such temper, the world should unite to resist it. 

Electricity and steamers, railways and other machines, 
are knitting the world together, making the nations all 
members one of another. But the very ko-vencions which 
enabled us all to work together provided for' the Kaiser 
and his comrades an opportunity to emulate Chingiz Khan 
and Co., whom they admired. They were like boys who 
had failed to grow up, and had inherited high posts which 
few of them even tried to deserve. Like boys who had 
been fooled to the top of their bent, they had never learned 
to feel or think, but were cruel, greedy, and mischievous ; 
and the absent-minded common Germans, like packs of 
wolves, unthinking, did whatever was bidden. 

With millions of obedient German soldiers as their 
tools, the enterprise of conquering the world was made 
easy by modern inventions ; and Hike ancient Rome and 
Babylon, the German gentry meant to^ fight their enemies 
one at a time. But Heaven apparently intended otherwise. 
When men are doomed they are stupefied, and pride goes 
before destruction. The Germans proudly revealed their 
plans, imagining they could hypnotize the world into sub- 
mission ; and the nations the Kaiser intended to cut up 
separately decided to fight him together. 
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In 1914 the peace might have been kept if the Kaiser 
had been allowed to take and keep Belgium and Serbia 
and T'urkey. The hungriest tiger needs to pause for 
digestion, and loot to that extent would have sufficed 
awhile. And then ? To exploit China was the avowed 
Intention of Kiao-Chau, and the German fleet in the 
Chinese seas could have dealt with the Japanese fleet as 
the Japanese had dealt with the Russian. 

The Russians and the Chinese have more in common 
and more cause to sympathize with each other than any 
other two ; for both have suffered for generations the 
tyranny of the Tartars. The Russians are chafing still at 
the sight of their ugly neighbours the Turks, the last 
surviving Tartars in the world, who live by exploiting and 
delight in massacring the kinsmen of the Russians and 
other Christians. From centuries of suffering the Russians 
have learned to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
Tartars ; and ,so they are uniting against the Germans, 
like civilized^ men against the savages. For the German 
Kaiser and his gentry are savages, as cruel as any in the 
world. The German commoners are like other people, 
but as yet the good men among them, who understand 
what is happening, are too few. The crow'ds are befooled 
or frightened, and cringe to the Kaiser and obey Kim as 
dogs obey a master. 

Orientals may recall how the Kaiser incited the men 
he sent to fight the Boxers to practise cruelty and plunder 
in order to make the Chinese afraid of them. But few in 
Asia know that he and h*s tillers reviled the English for 
standing behind the Japanese when there was war between 
Russia and Japan. , The Russian common people held 
back on that occasion, and their Government was 
defeated ; but the German Government anxiously helped 
the Russian, hoping to keep China for its share ; and was 
only induced to keep out by the threat that England would 
intervene. , Then the Germans cried that the English were 
betraying Europe. 
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• The Kaiser saw a chance of infinite loot in America too, 
and spoke cheerily about wringing Uncle Sam’s neck ; and 
had everything ready for action, but desisted on finding 
it meant war with England too. 

Irt was not religious self-sacrifice for others that made 
the English stand between the Kaiser and the intendedL 
Chinese or American victims. It was the instinct of self- 
preservation. The English people have always meant to 
support themselves and live by honest working, neither 
exploiting others nor being exploited ; and just as formerly 
they helped the Dutch against the Spaniards and then the 
French, so now they help* the Belgians against the 
Germans, and join in -war against the latest would-be 
bully of the world as they joined before against others 
like him. Many a time Orientals have done likewise, and 
Burmese and Chinese in particular have been almost as 
.successful as the English in preserving freedom. The 
Allies and they are like one family, and differ cflily as men 
of one province differ from another. 

What may make them suspicious is that they are apt 

0 

to see the worst side of the Europeans in Asia, as the 
Europeans see the worst side of Asiatics in Europe. But 
there are recent events which should be convincing. The 
opiun^ imposition on China was as bad as could be ; but 
honest men in England denounced it as against the 
measuring square, which is called in England the “golden 
rule,” to do to others as we would wish the others to do 
to us. The best thing about England is that people there 
control the politicians and feel to* blame if the Government 
does wrong, because the men wh© govern are the agents 
of the people. So those who disapproved of the opium 
iniquity held meetings and pritited papers, and for two 
generations agitated with the same disinterested public 
spirit that might be manifested by faithful followers of the 
teaching of Confucius and Mencius, and at last succeeded 
in enlightening their heedless fellow-countrymen, and 
blocking the ugly business. It is not by means of a war, 
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but by the justice of the Chinese cause becoming plain 
to the public conscience, that the Chinese have been 
delivered from the oppression of the opium-farmers. 
Orientals do not need to be told that this is the best way 
for men to learn to have patience with the failings of others 
jLiid improve themselves, and live and work together. 

But is not the English Empire one of conquest, such 
as the Prussian Germans are seeking to set up No, for 
the German bosses are more Tartar than the Tartars, 
believing in force and nothing else, despising other men ; 
whereas the English believe in governing by consent. 
Thus in India, where the confusion' of races and creeds 
would seem to leave them at liberty to do whatever they 
liked, the English have never intentionally, only inadver- 
tently, “ imposed themselves.” Their law and custom is 
to respect the laws and customs of others. There are 
rascals and would-be bullies everywhere, but in political 
business they are so well kept down in England that 
nine men out of ten there think of the American War of 
Independence as the Americans themselves do, and 
Canada and New Zealand, Australia and Cape Colony, 
are as free as America. 

The Chinese are proud of their behaviour to Ceylon. A 
hundred years before the Europeans discovered thfe way 
round Africa to the East, the King of Ceylon maltreated 
Chinese merchants. The Chinese Government sent an 
expedition which was refused redress, and then defeated 
the foolish King and brought him a captive to China. 
But in a very few year» the Chinese restored complete 
independence to Ceylon, assisting the natives to select 
a better King. This proves the justice of the Chinese 
boast that theirs is not an Empire of force, but a Free 
Confederation to which it is an honour to belong ; and 
surely they can recognize that the English Empire is 
becoming similar when they notice that the Transvaal has 
been treated by the English as Ceylon was treated by 
the Chinese. 
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Why do the English in Egypt not confine themselves 
to the canal, which alone may be considered their business ? 
Because Egypt is not ready to stand alone, and would 
now be under the heel of the Turks and German gentry 
if English colonials had not rushed to defend it. These 
men did not come to spoil the Egyptians, but to keep the 
canal safe. 

Assuredly the Egyptians and the Burmese, the Sikhs 
and the Bengalis and all other kinds of Indians — there are 
over two thousand different castes — will soon be living 
their own lives in their own ways, more comfortably than 
ever before, if the Germans -are defeated. Can any of 
them hope to do so if the Germans win ? The difference 
between the Allies and the Germans as now controlled 
for their Kaiser’s glory is that the Germans seek to 
domineer the world and make all other nations their slaves 
or imitators, whereas the Allies wish each to be as 
Nature made it — Italians Italians, Japanese. Japanese, 
and so on. 

Perhaps the most impudent of the German lies is their 
statement that they are fighting for the freedom of the seas. 
The American sage, Norman Angell, who teaches the same 
right principles as Confucius in foreign affairs, has shown 
in hia latest book on the “ Great Highway,” meaning the 
sea, that “ England’s unquestioned naval supremacy . . . 
does not encroach upon social and political freedom . . . and 
has given England’s commerce no privilege which the 
commerce of all other nations has not possest.” Thus he 
points out that the great period^ of expansion in German 
overseas trade was a period in wlych German naval power 
was negligible. In short, as this most competent of all the 
neutrals testifies, the English navy hhs injured none but 
wrong-doers. The Germans to-day are sinking whatever 
they can, sending, big ships with hundreds of passengers to 
the bottom without a warning ; neutral ships as readily as 
any others. Confucius said, “ I listen to men’s words and 
watch their deeds.” That is the way to take the measure 
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of the German Kaiser. What Germans mean by freedom 
of the seas is freedom for their Kaiser to blackmail the 
world, and whenever it suits him murder unrestricted. 

In Asia Minor they are teaching refinements in cruelty 
to the unspeakable Turks, exterminating communities of 
Armenians. In Serbia and Poland they make a wilderness 
' and call it peace ; but it is in Belgium, where they started 
the war, that the intentions of the Kaiser and his gentry 
are plainest, for there they had their soldiers under the 
same control as if upon parade, and drove them, poor men 
often weeping with pity and risking their lives to save the 
victims, to pillage, murder, 'rape, and burn. They meant 
to make the world afraid of them, and squirted oil to make 
the houses burn the quicker, and often shut people inside 
to be roasted alive. They tied fainting girls on tables in a 
public square, and made an officer and a dozen men rape 
each. They cut off children's hands and women’s breasts, 
and butchered old and young in cold blood, sometimes 
making the victims dig their own graves in advance. When 
killing an English nurse in Brussels (Miss Cavell), they 
made a pretence of trying her. This was more loathsome 
than anything imagined of Hell by Buddhist or Christian, 
for, of course, the trial was a mockery of justice. The 
woman’s real offence was that she did not worship the 
Germans. At the place of execution, where she was to be 
shot, the newspapers reported that the soldiers refused to 
fire, and as the w'oman lay fainting on the ground, a gallant 
officer shot her through the head with his pistol. 

In as much of France as they could enter, the unhappy 
German soldiers had to behave as they did in Belgium ; but 
at sea the Germans could not fight the English fleet, and 
so they could not se’nd an army across ; and wheij they sent 
aeroplanes by day, they had to return in a hurry. So all 
they could do has been to send airships .by , night to drop 
bombs wherever they could ; and in this way they have 
killed and. maimed hardly any soldiers but a few hundreds 
of men, women, and children, and destroyed many houses. 
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The Kaiser does this for an excuse to tell lies about 
immense slaughter done in England, and so to hide from 
the deluded Germans the fact that the German armies have 
been stopped. 

The Tartars debated whether to make China a desert for 
grazing cattle or let the millions of people there pay 
tribute and live. The Kaiser and his killers by trade are 
imitation Tartars, but would not imitate them in learning a 
little justice from the civilized people they wish to exploit. 
They are too proud, and proclaim they are the sons of 
Heaven, and come to Germanize the world. There will 
be none of the Tarta^r mercy shown by them, for they need 
more than tribute. They want submission, service, 
worship. The Hindu god Shiva, and his wife Kali, wear 
necklaces of skulls ; but at their nightmare worst they are 
as harmless as monkeys compared to the Kaiser and his 
caste of killers. Like other false gods, he is most terrible 
to his dupes. Let Asia think of this. Men cannot 
escape the horror he inspires by bowing down before him. 
If his throne were set upon a pyramid of the corpses of 
the men who obeyed him and were killed in this war in 
the last two years, he would be lifted out of sight ; and 
the wounded of his hosts might be littered over miles 
around — already they are counted in millions. 

For more than twenty years he has been making all the 
young men serve in the army, and take oath to obey him 
whatever he commands ; and then they are taught thus : 
“ You cannot understand the oath you have taken. You 
cannot tell right from wrong^, bjit if the Kaiser so com- 
mands, kill your own kindred, ev^ your own fathers and 
mothers.” 

No Oriental needs to be told the absurdity of this. An 
oath cannot be binding on a man of sense except as a 
promise, and a promise not understood is not a promise, 
and one extorted by force is an injury and not an oblig- 
ation. And how can any man be doing right in murdering 
his own relatives, father and mother ? And what are we 
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to call the man who says he has the right to command 
that ? As Confucius or Mencius would have said : “ He 
is neither a God nor a Devil, but only a common scoundrel 
who ought to be killed.” 

The earth would soon be worse than ever hell was 
dreamed to be if men had patience to obey and adore the 
like of him. Heaven makes no mistakes. Europe is 
afflicted because it tolerated such idols. When humanity 
is weak and dark enough to worship and obey bad men, 
it has to suffer the penalties which Nature lays on folly, 
what saints and sages of every kind would call the wrath 
of Heaven. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUXAR 

• 

By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, v.c., k.c.b. 

The following account by Mr. A. F. C. De Cosson of the 
Battle of Buxar, fought on October 23, 1764, is taken from 
the Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society for July- 
September, 1910. 

Buxar lies at the western extremity of Bengal on the 
Ganges, and not far from the Kamnasa. The cemetery 
contains many inscriptions of interest, among others being 
one of Lieutenant-General Sir Gabriel Martindell, k.c.b., 
who died universally regretted on January 2, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Sir Gabriel entered the 
Honourable East India Company’s service in 1772, and 
during fifty -eight years he never quitted India ; and in 
all the service in which he was engaged he obtained 
the approbation and thanks of the Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. He served in th,e Mahratta War of 1804-05 ; 
and commanded the troops in# Bundelcund, 1809-12 ; 
captured the fort of Kalinjar, 1812 ; commanded a division 
in the Nepal War, 1814-15 ; held a command in the 
Pindaree War and in Kuttack, 1818 ; and was Lieutenant- 
General commanding a division at Cawnpore, 1820. 

Leaving the cemetery; and after crossing the Buxar 
Canal, which connects with the Sone near Dehri, one arrives 
at the fort. This is a square brick structure with circular 
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bastions at each corner. It is close to the river bank, and 
no doubt the guns in the embrasures were capable of 
commanding the Ganges and its traffic. The fort itself 
is small, but appears to have been pi'otected once by 
outworks. 

^ Its history seems to be unknown, but it must have been 
in existence prior to 1764, and was practically rebuilt by 
the British. It must have had a garrison of British and 
native troops for many years, besides being the Govern- 
ment Stud Dep6t till about the middle of the last 
century. 

Buxar, according to Hunger’s Gazetteer,” “is a place of 
great sanctity, and is said to have been originally called 
Vedagarbha, the womb of the Vedas, as many of the 
inspired writers of the Vedic hymns lived here.” 

After the Patna massacre — September, 1 763 — Mir 
Kasim retired into Oudh to implore the assistance of 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shujah-oo-daulah. He 
eventually obtained this assistance, and with his own 
troops commanded by Sombre and Madec he was joined 
by Shujah with his strong and numerous army. 

Rend Madec was an adventurer in the P'rench service. 
Born at Quimper, in Brittany, of poor parents, he began 
life as a sailor, and went out to India in 1748 as a recruit 
in the service of the French East India Company; but 
soon wearying of this, deserted and joined the French 
troops at Pondicherry, was taken prisoner by the English 
at Jinji on the Coromandel coast, and consented with many 
of his companions to serv^ in the English army in 
Bengal. After several years a mutiny among the troops 
afforded them a chance of escape : Madec was chosen 
Captain by his comrades ; gradually collected a body of 
troops, both Frenchmen and sepoys, and from 1765 to 
1777 pursued a brilliant career as a guerilla leader and 
adventurer ; served thus under various native Princes, but 
always under the French flag, and never losing sight of 
his country in India; was in the service of Shojah-oo- 
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daulah, Nawab of Oudh, till his defeat by the English 
at Buxar, when he passed over to the Jats ; took service 
in 1772 under the Mogul Emperors ; performed many 
brave deeds, and was granted many honours ; made a 
Nawab of the first class. After the siege of Delhi by the 
united forces of the Mahrattas and the Jats, and the 
defeat of the Emperor, Madec rejoined his countrymen 
at Pondicherry, and took part in its defence against the 
English: after its capitulation he left India in 1778, 
returned to France, where he died, worn out by all his 
many hardships, in 1784. 

The above account of the Career of Rene Madec is taken 
from the “ Dictionary of Indian Biography,” by Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, c.i.e. 

Mir Kasim was afterwards cast out by Shujah, and was 
not himself present at Buxar. Some time previously Shah 
Alam, subsequently Emperor of Delhi, had also come with 
a few followers into Oudh on a similar errarwi for assist- 
ance ; and he was kept more or less a prisoner in 
Shujah’s camp throughout the campaign. The English, 
on hearing of this confederacy and of its advance on 
Bengal, went on from Patna to meet them at the River 
Kamnasa. 

The English were in the neighbourhood of the Kamnasa 
south of Buxar from January, 1764, except when they 
fell back on Patna in April under Carnac. This back- 
ward movement resulted* in the sharp action under 
the walls of Patna on May 3, whither Carnac had been 
followed. , 

One cannot but also mention here the numerous mutinies 
which took place during this campaign, firstly in the camp 
near the Kamnasa among the mixed* European and the 
native battalions. This mutiny was partly due to the 
reward given to the troops by Mir Jafar being withheld by 

* Besides English, there were four French companies — one under Claud 
Martin, who himself remained loyal — and some Dutch from Biddera, and 
Germans. 
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the Calcutta Council. Eventually, after much trouble and 
a number of desertions, the money came, but it was unfairly 
distributed. The Europeans received six times the amount 
the sepoys were allowed, and this led to a second mutiny 
among the native regiments, which, however, was quelled 
with fresh concessions. 

The third mutiny took place when Sir Hector (then 
Major) Munro — the victor of Buxar — was ordered to take 
over the command from Carnac. This third mutiny hap- 
pened at Manjhi, where there was a sepoy battalion under 
Captain Galliez, but before much harm was done another 
native battalion — the 6th — flom Chapra, under Captain 
Trevanion, surprised the Manjhi sepoys, who surrendered 
to their native comrades. This was extraordinary, as 
Trevanion had no European troops to back him up. On 
August 13 Munro arrived at Chapra, and at once took 
decisive action to stop mutinies ; he blew twenty-four of 
the ringleaders from the guns. 

From then onwards, under Munro. the arrangements to 
bring the Nawfib Wazir to bay were rapidly carried out. 
During his advance there were two minor engagements, 
one at the crossing of the Sone, and the other on the 
Banas, near Arrah. He arrived at Buxar with the enemy 
on his front on October 22, and he there desired to rest his 
troops on the 23rd before attacking, but the enemy’s ad- 
vance on the morning of that day somewhat surprised the 
British. 

In the order for battle. Major Munro’s army was arranged 
as follows : The right centre, under Captain Wemyss, con- 
sisted of the Marines, 8.^^h, 89th, and 90th Regiments. 
The left centre, under Captain Macpherson, consisted of 
two Bombay and two' Bengal regiments, and the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Europeans ; while on the right 
and left flanks were two battalions of sepoys. The second 
line consisted of 200 of the Bengal European battalion, and 
two battalions of sepoys on either flank ; there were besides 
twenty-eight light guns and about i,odo cavalry, in all, ex- 
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elusive of officers and sergeants, 7,072* men, of virhom 857 
were Europeans. The right and left wing commanders 
were Majors Champion and Hibbert respectively, while 
Major Pemble commanded the second line. The enemy’s 
numbers were superior, and besides they held a strong pre- 
chdsen position ; in the battle they lost about 2,000 killed, 
besides wounded, together with 133 cannon and twelve 
lakhs’ worth of booty ! 

In the grey dawn of that October morning, 1764, the 
enemy were discovered advancing, covered for the most 
part by the groves of trees and the low-lying mists. They 
opened fire before Munro’s gtyis were within range, and he 
had to move forward in the face of this cannonade. Before 
the English had barely time to form, their baggage was 
temporarily captured, and the enemy’s strong cavalry then 
attacked the second line ; in the meantime, Munro had 
advanced his infantry on the right wing with success ; how- 
ever, as more of the enemy’s cavalry was seen coming up, 
he had to reinforce the infantry before they could drive 
back the enemy on the right permanently. Meanwhile, in 
the other parts of the field the battle was being hardly 
fought, for the enemy, besides being superior in numbers, 
were exceptionally brav^e, and it was only the steadiness of 
Mungo’s troops that won the day ; then, again, a panic was 
caused owing to the Nawab Wazir’s men in the fort being sur- 
prised, and to their retreating in disorder. A general retreat 
followed, and as soon as the.Nawab Vizir was safe with his 
regular troops and treasure across the Thora Naddec, he 
broke the bridge of boats and abandoned the rest of his 
army to Munro. This act "caused a most panic-stricken 
rush into the flooded waters of the Nadi, where, pressed by 
the English, the enemy were killed aiad drowned in great 
numbers. 

There was no doubt that Shujah-oo-daulah was- a most 
able commander, which was proved perhaps more at Patna 

* Of these, the British lost 847 killed and wounded, of whom nine were 
European officers, _ _ ^ ^ _ 
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than at Buxar. The army under him, too, were brave — the 
Shekzadi and Durani cavalry and the European-ofiScered 
infantry and artillery alone were most respectable troops. 
But this hard-fought battle was a trial for pluck and steady 
discipline, which was irresistible in the British and British- 
trained battalions. In the words of Malleson : “ Had the 
English been badly beaten — and defeat would have meant 
annihilation — Shujah-oo-daulah would not have stopped 
short of Calcutta. What were the consequences of this 
defeat ? Buxar was fought on October 23, 1764- By the 
following February the English had subdued the country 
as far as Allahabad, including Chunar ; in March they had 
overrun Awadh (Oudh), occupied Fyzabad, Benares, and 
Lakhnao, beaten the enemy at Karrah, again at Kalpi, 
on the Jumna, and finally forced the Nawab Wazir — ‘a 
houseless wanderer ’ — to throw himself upon their gener- 
osity. The extent of the territory conquered alone prevented 
the English from, at the time, taking the fullest advantage 
of their victory.” 



THE INEXCUSABLE SIN IN TIME OP WAR 


By Olga Novikoff (n£e Kir^eff) 

Is Christianity given up, or at all events, considering what 
is going on in many parts of the world, is the Divine 
Christian Doctrine quite given up ? 

Terrible accounts reach us every day of children dying 
from want of necessary food, of hundreds of people unable 
to get indispensable fuel, food, and warm clothing in 
bitterest cold, as the present year has been exceptionally 
hard to bear. 

On the other hand, one hears great fortunes are made, 
precisely thanks to these deplorable conditions of life. 
“ Surely something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
Not only generous and kind people are wanted at this 
moment to help and save, but what is also indispensable — 
intelligent, cultivated, deterrruned characters are required ; 
and as a Russian Greek Orthodox, I may be pardoned if 
I add : people permeated with devotion to Christian duty. 
But what do we hear instead ? I hear, for instance, that 
in our lifetime an American milliardaire invited his 
milliardaires friends to a meeting, when it was declared 
that the best members of a Cabinet, as heads of the 
Administration, ought to be milliardaires like themselves ; 
in other words, the only' power at the head of a country 
should be, according to their idea, only money, only thirst 
for money, and disregard and contempt of the ethical 
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means. In fact these are now declared almost silly and 
scoffed at. These cynical doctrines, though discussed 
privately, almost in secret, became however known, and 
national indignation was felt in the circles, poor in money, 
though rich in better qualities, such as real patriotism, real 
compassion and love, real justice and fair play. The 
milliardaires dared not press the scheme, and it fell through 
rapidly. In this case the minority was wrong and the 
majority was right. Vox populi has actually become Vox 
Dei. But, strangely enough, this awful doctrine captivated 
the mind of the present ruler of Germany, and the Kaiser, 
on receiving the 7 nilliardaire Rhodes, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed in embracing the King of Gold : “ How I deplore 
not to have Ministers like you !” There can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of His Majesty in that case. But when 
traces in that direction of despotic greed manifest them- 
selves, I think it the duty of everyone to study earnestly 
the ways •and means of those who suddenly become 
tremendously wealthy, whilst others in consequence and 
nearly in the same proportion are deprived of the most 
urgent necessities for maintaining an honourable and 
honest life. Naturally you hear all sorts of arguments 
calculated to minimize that opposition. The question is 
insisted upon, what are the real necessities of life ? ’ This 
of course is a difficult question depending on private 
cases, which cannot be solved theoretically in a general 
way, and in which the interference of a wise and well- 
informed Government can be of great use and help and 
should despotically step in at once. 

Of course every country has her own peculiar features, 
habits, and traditions, which ought to be considered. I, for 
one, think it almost a duty to repeat openly and frankly 
what I hear in Russia about the monstrous rise in prices. 
My personal ignorance for solution of these vital problems 
must not prevent my faithful reproduction of opinions 
expressed by people less ignorant than myself. At any 
rate this is what is said about the tremendous rise in 
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prices for all the unquestionably urgent daily necessities 
of life. 

As all the countries are fighting this same evil of dear- 
ness of living, it may be interesting to record what measures 
are recommended in Russia. 

A very good Petrograd paper called Kolokol (The Bell), 
introduces to its readers the views of an engirteer, Mr. 
Emilianoff, on the above “ question brfilante ” of the moment. 

In view of the diminution in the export trade on account 
of the war, enormous stores of corn and wheat and. kindred 
products have remained in Russia, and should consequently 
have fallen in price. An astonishing contradiction, however, 
stares us in the face, in the shape of a positive riot of high 
prices. Obviously, this abnormal state of affairs is simply 
the outcome of unbridled speculation. 

Those Baneful Syndicates 

Almost all Russian trade is in the hands of syndicates 
that regulate prices and the extent of production. Tlie 
most baneful of these syndicates are those connected with 
raw produce, since by artificially raising the prices of goods 
that are indispensable for purposes of manufacture their 
influence reacts severely upon the entire trade of the 
country. 

Where There are no Syndicates 

• 

In the few cases where there are no syndicates, the princi- 
pal part is played by speculating Trade Banks, and “agree- 
ments ” or contracts with locaJ wholesale merchants. 
Actually, by law, banks have no right to occupy themselves 
with trading operations, yet by granting Joans to the extent 
of 99 per cent, the banks become the proprietors of the 
goods. Such speculations can be indulged in by banks on 
a colossal scale : they can buy any product they please, 
keep it in its warehouses, and only allow limited quantities 
at a time to reach the market. To compete with banks is 
impossible. The Government bank pays us no interest at 
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all on current accounts, and for this reason the general 
public puts its money into private banks that do pay 
interest. Consequently these private banks have the com- 
mand of enormous resources, which they can put to any 
use they please. The present sugar famine, for instance, 
is the result of the concentration in the hands of private 
bankers of the shares of the largest number of the most 
important sugar factories. They have gradually obtained 
possession of the shares, and taking advantage of their 
influence they raise the price of sugar and even go so far 
as to limit its supply on the market. Why could the 
Government not compete with private undertakings and 
pay interest ? Would that not paralyze the monopoly of 
private banks ? 

The R6le of the Banks 

Even before the war the banks had become the masters 
of Russian trade, and had forced various trading undertak- 
ings to form themselves into syndicates. Their aims and 
objects can always be easily attained by a simple threat to 
stop or refuse credit, which they can very well do, since 
the banks are themselves organized in syndicates to support 
each other. All this is a crying evil, since it renders trad- 
ing enterprises important to the banks, not for their own 
sake, but simply as speculations. 

Moreover, Russian banks depend to a great extent on 
foreign banks, German ones among others, which have 
taken over large numbers of Russian shares, and, conse- 
quently, the Russian banks pre obliged to follow the policy 
dictated to them from abroad, which results in the raising of 
prices and the limiting of Russian production. The cramp- 
ing of Russian trade by syndicates has made the Russian 
market more accessible to German products introduced by 
German- Jew syndicates. 

This is easy to explain. In Russia production was 
limited .and prices raised to such a point that, despite 
customs duties, German merchandise was sold in Russia 
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wijh high profit for the Germans, and as the supply of 
Russian goods was far too small to meet the demands the 
insufficiency was filled by German manufactures. 

What the Russian Imperial Bank might do 

A friend of mine, who advocates energetic and drastic 
measures says : “ The position is far from being so help- 
less as some people like to describe. In fact, there is a 
splendid measure that the Government could take at once. 
The Russian Imperial Bank gives almost no percentage 
on current accounts. Private banks, on the contrary, 
advance money on all sorts of securities quite easily. If 
the Imperial Bank became as obliging as the private 
banks, the Government bank, naturally being infinitely 
more trustworthy than private banks, would get millions 
of money and stop the greed of the other banks. In fact, 
the first would muzzle the second I A measure of this 
kind might be taken for a limited term of years* it would 
in reality be a kind of War Loan, nothing more I” 

Of course, perhaps the above scheme is foolish and 
impracticable, but when a phrase begins with : “ Here is 
a measure which can help Russia,” I give up hesitation 
and doubt and offer it to the scientific judgment of all 
those who possess that enviable power. 

A Painful Analogy 

• 

There is, however, a painful analogy between the case of 
Russia and England in the dependence of both our countries 
before the war to German supplies. 

There is another dangerous side to the syndicate system. 
Before the war Russia produced much too little to meet her 
own demands, and her supplies were too much dependent 
on Germany. Consequently, when the war began, we 
suddenly found ourselves, thanks to the syndicates, deprived 
of even such things as were indispensable to the country in 
every respect 
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The Political Influence or the Syndicates , 
Nor can one shut one’s eyes to the political side of the 
syndicates. One need only turn to the present dearth of 
coal, iron, and other products, to convince oneself how 
serious is the systematic wholesale seizure by the banks of 
the most profitable trading enterprises, and how successfully 
they clip in the bud any new undertakings that might tend 
to cheapen the products concerned. There is in Russia an 
unlimited wealth of coal and iron, but there is never a 
sufficient supply of these commodities, and their price is 
always rising, simply because the banks are interested in 
preventing the formation ‘of new foundries and mining 
enterprises. 

Let us also remember that at the beginning of the war 
the directors of very many Russian banks turned out to be 
Germans, who undoubtedly acted in every way in their own 
interests. Such banks, of course, support and give credit 
principally to German enterprises in Russia, and turn Rus- 
sian undertakings into syndicates, in the interests of German 
trade. 

All this points to one great fact — that syndicates, agree- 
ments, bankers’ trade speculations are chiefly responsible 
for the present rise in prices that is causing so much poverty 
and suffering. With the cheapening of the necessities of 
life, the burden of this terrible war would be far lighter and 
more bearable. 

Of course, the enormous ' size of the Russian Empire 
precludes a sufficient number of railway communications. 
There is a scheme to rectify this deficiency — and the 
sooner the better. • 

Happily Russia is rich, and her colossal natural wealth 
will suffice to regulate the conditions of her trade. When 
this has been done, and the German element struck out, 
things will take their natural course, and the present artifi- 
cial rise of prices will be at an end. 

I wonder whether in other countries where the prices 
for necessaries have likewise risen in such an exorbitant 
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manner the banks and syndicates are exercising a similar 
baneful influence. 

Everybody should do his very best to stop the calamity, 
the victims of which, it must be always remembered, are 
the families of those heroes who. sacrificed their lives for 
their duty and the honour and glory of their country. 

Physical Needs and Moral Comfort 

We must remember that whilst our troops sacrifice their 
blood, their health, their very lives, for the benefit of their 
country, those who remain at home and have the means 
to help must realize that then* first duty is not only to 
send food, clothing and munitions to the front, but that 
they also must guarantee beyond all possible doubt that 
the families of the soldiers are not suffering from cold 
neglect and miseries of every sort. Even more important 
than physical needs is sometimes moral comfort 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIONfi 

OF INDIA * ^ 

By Sir Guilford ^ Molesworth, k.c.i.e. 

The principal religions of India are Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Muhammadanism. A study of these religions is most 
interesting, and it irresistibly leads to the conclusion that 
these religions, though now debased and overlaid with 
various accretions of medieeval growth, have the same 
common origin, and were, in fact, originally identical ; that 
their God was our God — the God who in sundry times 
and divers places spake in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets ” (Heb. i. i). 

It is therefore a question for serious consideration 
whether, instead of attempting to demolish these religions, 
it would not be wiser to endeavour to restore them tb their 
original purity by freeing them from those accretions by 
which they have been corrupted, and to afford common 
ground upon which the lovers of true religion might meet ; 
to do, in fact, that which has given rise to the Buddhist 
religion and to the Brahmo §amaj and kindred movements. 

The question of identity of origin may be narrowed down 
to two groups : 

1. Hinduism and its offshoots. Buddhism, the Sikh 
religion, and the Brahmo and Arya Samajj the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Vec^ and other 
sacred writings of the Hindus. ‘ 

2. Jews, Muhammadans, and Christians, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Bible. 
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* The Vedas (Knowledge, from the Greek otSot, I know) 

The Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, written in 
Sanscrit, are a collection of hymns, invocations, and prayers, 
compiled from about j 500 to 500 b.c., and probably some 
of them are contemporaneous with Abraham. Many of the 
Veda hymns^'^ay sometimes seem childish and common- 
place to the European mind, but a strong religious senti- 
ment predominates them. They prove that the Hindu 
religion was originally monotheistic ; they throw ' light 
upon the manner in which the attributes of the one God 
have led to polytheism, an.d they furnish wonderful coinci- 
dences or parallels with our Scripture which indicate their 
origin from the same inspiration. The aberrations of 
mediseval Hinduism are unknown in the Vedas. The prin- 
cipal Vedas are the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, arid the Atharva-Veda. The oldest and most 
important of these is the Rig-Veda, which-' the , Brahmins 
believed to have been in existence 3000 b.c., and from it 
the other Vedas appear to have borrowed largely. 

Manu, th«-great Hindu lawgiver about 500 B.C., recogniz- 
ing the Veda, says : 

“ Whatever doctrin* rests not on the Vedas must 
pass away as recent, false, and fruitless.” 

Even the laws of Manu, if found on any point to be at 
variance with a single passage of the Veda, must be re- 
garded as at once overruled. 

Origin of Polytheism 

The attributes of the Deity were numerous. As in the 
Christian religion we have innumerable attribiiCes of the 
Deity to bring Him down to mortal comprehension. Such 
as the “Almighty,” the “ Omniscient,” the “ Omnipresent,” 
the “Light of the World,” the “ Triune God,” the “Word,” 
the “Dayspring from on High,”, “ Heaven,” “ Jehovah,” 
“ Jove,” the “ Elohim,” the “ Creator,” thqf “ Preserver,” the 

VOL. VIIL i * a D 
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“ Paraclete,” the “Morning Star,” the “Sun of Righteous- 
ness ” : so in like manner the poets of the Vedas, with the 
characteristic imagery of the East, symbolized the Deity. 
The Vedas speak of “ Dyaus ” (the bright), “ Dyu ” (the 
sky or heaven), hence Zevs, Zeus-pater, Jupiter, Deus, the 
Deity, Dieu. Also “ Varuna ” (ovpavos, heaven), “Deva” 
(bright), “ Ushas” (the dawn or dayspring), “ Agni (ignis, 
fire), “ Indra” (day), “ Prithvi ” (the broad), “ Mittra” (the 
sun), etc. 

The Vedas show incontestably that all these are inter- 
changeable, representing the one God ; 

« 

“ That which is one the wise call in diverse manners 
Agni Yama. . . . Wise poets make the beautiful 
winged manifold, though He is one (Rig-Veda, i. 164). 

. . . They call Him Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Agni ; then 
is He the well-winged heavenly Garutma. ... He 
was our born Lord of All, all that is. He established 
the earth and sky, who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice. . . . He who gives life and strength, 
in whose hand is immortality and death, who governs 
all men and beasts. He whose greatness the snowy 
mountains, the sea, and the distant rivers, proclaim. 
He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm 
(Rig-Veda, i. 2, 121). 

“ Agni (fire) held the earth ; He established the 
heavens by beautiful words (Rig-Veda, i. 67). 

“ Varuna (heaven) stemmed the wide firmament ; 
He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven. He 
stretched out apart* the glorious sky and the earth 
(Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

“ Through want of strength. Thou strong and great 
God, have I gone wrong. Have mercy. All Mighty 
(Hymn to Varuna, Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

“Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence 
before thre heavenly host, whenever we 'break the law 
through thoughtlessness, punish us not for that 
offence.” 
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. It is not difficult to account for the gradual transition 
from monotheism to polytheism by the symbolization of 
the attributes of the Deity, thus endowing them with 
separate entity. The Greek and Roman mythology affords 
innumerable examples of this kind. When once the poly- 
theistic element has been introduced, there is no limit to 
the number of gods. Every hero becomes a god. Even in 
our days, a sect has sprung up in India that worships 
General John Nicholson as “ Jahn Nikalsen.” 

I am not sure that I did not myself run some risk of 
being deified ; for a fakir told me that I was believed to be 
the brother of Juggernath, in allusion to my connection with 
railways and the locomotive engine, which is held to be a 
rival to the Car of Juggernath. 

In the Veda is found a belief in a personal immortality : 

“ Where is the eternal light of the world ? Where the 
sun is placed in that immortal and imperishable world, 
place me, O Soma . . . where there is happiness 
and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, where the 
desires of our desire are attained, there make me im- 
mortal.” 

Again, the trinity of the Godhead is clearly shadowed in 
an address to Agni ; 

“ Giver of life and immortality, one in Thine essence, 
but to mortals three, displaying their eternal triple 
form as fire on earth, as lightning in the air, as sun in 
heaven.” • 

Again, in an address to Vishnu : 

“ Hail to Thee, Mighty Lord, the world’s Creator, 
Supporter, and Destroyer, three in one, one in thine 
essence, tripartite in action.” 

The story of the universal flood is described, in which 
Manu (not the lawgiver) is instructed by Vishnu to build a 
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ship and take on board of it the seven sages, and the seeijs 
of all existing things. And Vishnu (the preserver), in the 
shape of a fish, directed the course of the ship until it was 
safely homed on the top of a high mountain. 

Again, in the Rig- Veda appears a parallel to the inter- 
position of the Deity in the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
in which King Harishandra, the father of the boy, bound 
his victim, whetted his knife ; but before the blow was 
struck the boy’s prayer for delivery was heard, and a mes- 
sage from Varuna granted him a reprieve and remitted all 
further claim from Harishandra. 

Parallels from the Veda and the Maha-Bharat 

** In the beginning there was “ In the beginning God created 
neither ought nor nought. There heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was neither sky nor atmosphere was without form and void; and 
about . . . there was neither death darkness was upon the face of the 
nor immortality, there was neither deep. And the spirit of God moved 
day nor light nor darkness ; only on the face of the waters ” {Gen. 
the Existent One breathed calmly, i. i, 2). 
self-contained ; nought else there 
was, nought else above, beyond.” 

“The mighty Varuna who rules “Thou knowest my downsitting 
above looks down upon these worlds, and mine uprising. Thou under- 
his kingdom, as if close at hand, standest my thoughts afar off. . . . 

When men can imagine they do If I take the wings of the morning,” 

ought by stealth, he knows it. No etc. {Ps, cxxix.). 
one can stand or walk or softly 
glide alone, but Varuna detects him 
and his movement spies. . . . Who- . 
ever should flee far beyond the 
sky would not escape the grasp 

of Varuna the King” {AtfiQrva- 

Veda^ iv.). 

“ Yearning for him Farseeing, my » As the hart panteth after the 
thoughts move onward as kine to water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
their pastures ” (Address to Varuna). after Thee, O Qod " (Ps. xlii.). 

“Who in this world is able to “That ye may children of 
distinguish the virtuous from the your Father which is in heaven : 
wicked? Both alike the fruitful for He maketh the sun to rise on 
earth supports, on both alike re- tlie evil and the good, and sendeth 
freshing breezes blow, and both rain on the just and the unjust” 
alike the waters purify.” {Matt. v. 45 ) 
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• “ Lay up the only treasure. Amass 
that wealth which thieves cannot 
abstract nor tyrants seize.” 


“ Heaven’s gate is very narrow 
and minute ; it cannot be perceived 
by foolish men, blinded by the 
illusions of the world- ... Its 
massive bolts are pride and passion, 
avarice and lust.’* 

** Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts, subdue a truthful man by 
truth, vanquish an angry man by 
gentleness, and overcome the evil 
man by goodness. Treat no one 
with disdain, with patience bear 
reviling language, with an angry 
man be never angry. Blessings give 
for cursings. Never meet an angry 
man with anger, nor return reviling 
for reviling. Smite not him who 
smiteth thee.*' 

Pride not thyself on thy re- 
ligious works ; give to the poor, but 
talk not of thy gifts; by pride re- 
ligious merit melts away, the merit 
of thy alms by ostentation ” {Maha- 
Bharafy 

“ Do not to others that which if 
done to thee would cause thee pain ; 
this is a sum of duty ... a man 
obtains a proper rule of action by 
. looking on his neighbour as him- 
self ” {Ibid.). 

“An evil-minded man is quick 
to see his neighbour's faults, though 
small as mustard seed; but when 
he turns his eyes towards his own, 
though large as bilva fruit, he none 
discerns” {Ibid.). 


Lay not up for . yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven ” {Ma/t. vi. 19). 

“Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it" 
{Ma/t. vii, 14). 

“Whosoever shall strike thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. . . . Bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 
hale you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you ” {Mat/, v. 
39 » 44 )- 


“ When thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, that thine alms may 
be in secret ; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly ” {Matt. vi. 3, 4). 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” {Mark xii. 31). 


• “Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the b«am out of thine own eye; 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mofc out of thy brother's 
eye '' {Matt. vii. 5). 


. Accretions of Hinduism 

Max- Muller, the great authority on Indian religion, has 
written ; 
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“ Does caste, as we find it in Nanu, and at the pre- 
sent day, form a part of the most ancient religious 
teaching of the Vedas ? We can answer with an 
emphatic ‘ No !’ There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Veda for the complicated system of 
caste ; no authority for the degraded position of the 
SOdras ; there is no law to prohibit the different classes 
of the people from living together, from eating and drink- 
ing together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriajges with indelible stigma. . . . 
From a European point ol view, there is no doubt, 
even in the Veda, of a great deal that is absurd and 
childish, and from a Christian point of view there is 
little we can fully approve. There is no trace in the 
Veda of the atrocities of Siva and Kali, nor of the 
licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most of the miracu- 
lous 'adventures of Vishnu. We find in it no 
law to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of 
any human being to a state below the animal. There 
is no text to countenance laws which allow the mar- 
riage of children, and prohibit the marriage of child 
widows ; and the unhallowed rite of burning the widow 
with the corpse of her husband is both against the 
spirit and letter of the Veda” (“Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop,” Max- Muller, vol. ii., p. 31 1). 


Mwhammadanism 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Muhammadanism 
and the Jewish and Christian religions have the same 
origin ; that Allah of the Muhammadans is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Muhammadanism was the outcome of a 'revolt against 
the degraded condition into which the Jewish and Oriental 
Christian religions had fallen. It was an endeavour to 
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reform. There can be little doubt that at the outset 
Muhammad was a conscientious and sincere reformer, but 
how far his success changed his character, or how far his 
zealous followers sCttributed to him motives and actions that 
were not in reality his, it is difficult to ascertain. Certain 
it is that most of the evils of Muhammadanism, as it now 
exists, have been the work of his followers after his death. 

At the outset, Muhammad proclaimed the Unity of the 
God of Abraham. He taught that the Creator ruled the 
universe with love and mercy, and that He alone was to be 
worshipped ; that the decrees of life must be placed in His 
hands in trust and love. Th% Koran was compiled after 
his death under the orders of Kalipha Abu Bekr, but the 
first version of it was so full of errors and contradictions 
that it was revised under the orders of Kalipha Othman, 
and the original version was destroyed. 

Much of the historical portion of the Koran has been 
largely drawn from the Jewish Scriptures, though with 
some degree of inaccuracy. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism was a revolt from the errors and aberrations 
of mediaeval Hinduism. It extends over nearly one-fourth 
of the human race. 

The great moral duties enforced by Buddha are — 

“ Kill not ; steal not * lie not ; commit not adultery ; 
drink not strong drink ; exercise charity and benevo- 
lence ; be pure ; be virtuous ; be patient ; be forbear- 
ing ; be courageous ; be ccwtemplative ; seek after 
knowledge.” 

* 

Bishop Brigandet, in his Life of Gaudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese, has said : 

“Whether Buddhism be reviewed in its extent and 
diffusion, or in the compound nature of its doctrines, 
it claims the serious attention of every inquiring mind. 
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. . . Though based upon capital and revolting errors, 
Buddhism teaches a surprising number of the finest 
and purest moral truths. ... It may be said in favour 
of Buddhism that no philosophico-religious system has 
ever held to an equal degree the notion of a Saviour 
and Deliverer, and the necessity of His mission for 
procuring salvation, in a Buddhist sense, of man ; but 
by an inexplicable and deplorable eccentricity the pre- 
tended Saviour, after having taught man the way to 
deliver himself from the tyranny of his passion, lands 
him after all into the bottomless gulf of a total 
annihilation.” * 

In this last sentence it would appear that the Bishop’s 
view of Buddhist annihilation is mistaken. 

Is Nirvana Annihilation ? 

The meaning of Nirvana (or Niebban of the Burmese), 
the great goal to be reached by Buddhists, has been a sub- 
ject of much dispute. At one time Max-M tiller held the 
opinion that it meant annihilation. He likened it to the 
blowing out of a lamp ; but later investigation led him to 
abandon the notion that it involved nihilism. The word 
Nirvana, from Ni^ a negative, and wana, a desire, sighifies 
freedom from desire — in other words, freedom from self or 
selfishness. It cannot mean annihilation, because Buddha 
himself in his lifetime, at the close of his first discourse at 
Benares, stated that he had arrived at the state of Nirvana, 
and experienced the cessation of desire, and he observed : 
“ This is my last birth. .Henceforth I shall have no other 
stage of existence,” meaning thereby that he was not sub- 
ject to further incarhations, to which he had been subject 
before his attainment to Nirvana. 

In Buddha’s Dharmapada, or Path of Virtue, Niebban 
is spoken of as a state of happiness, of knowledge, of 
immortality, all of which are inconsistent with annihilation. 

Amongst the Sanscrit synonymous terms for Nirvana, or 
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Niebban, are “ Achuta,” not, and ckuta^ death, or free- 
dom from death — i.e.^ immortality; “Tunhakkhaya,” 
destruction of desire ; “ Amatu,” from not, and, mara^ 
to kill : not liable tt> death — i.e.^ immortality. 

I. have sometimes discussed the question with Buddhist 
priests, but I have not been able in any case to find that 
they consider Nirvana, or Niebban, to be annihilation. A 
missionary in Burma with whom I discussed the question 
wrote to me from Tongoo : “My interpreter and several of 
the Buddhists often use the word Niebban of the Christian 
Heaven. Certainly the common people in no way realize 
the idea of annihilation. To ifhem Niebban is simply a 
place of happiness." 

When I have questioned the Buddhist priests on the pro- 
blem of creation, they have repudiated the idea that Buddha 
was in any way a creator, and when I pressed the question, 
“ By whom was the universe created ?" the answer has 
been : “ We do not know.” — 

The Bkahmo Samaj 

The Brahmo Samaj movement was first started in 1828, 
as a reaction against the corruption and misconceptions of 
Hinduism, by Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who denounced these 
accretibns, refuted polytheism, and advocated a return to 
the principles inculcated in the philosophic “ Upanishads ” 
of the Vedas. The movement did not make much pro- 
gress until it was revived, abo'ut 1842, by Debendra Nath 
' Tagore, a wealthy resident of Calcutta, under whose 
auspices it made great progress and gained a large number 
of adherents. Its progress, however, was subsequently 
interrupted by divisions respecting the^ inspiration of the 
Vedas, which led to a split, and this was accentuated by the 
sanction of Keshub Chunder Sen to the marriage of his 
daughter, aged fourteen, to the Rajah of Kooch Behar, 
although he ha.d previouslydenounced the Hindu principle 
of child-marriages. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was the most eloquent and able 
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champioii of the Brahmo Samaj. It is unfortunate that 
the movement should have also been checked by the want of 
sympathy and passive resistance of some Christian mission- 
aries in India. I was present at a very large meeting of 
the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta in which Keshub Chunder 
Sen spoke of Jesus Christ as — 

“ The greatest and truest benefactor of mankind, 
who originated that mighty religious movement that 
scattered blessings on untold nations and generations.” 

And he added : 

€ 

“ Blessed Jesus ! Immortal Son of God! May the 
world appreciate Him and follow His footsteps I” 

Here seemed to be common ground on which Christianity 
might have met Hinduism and paved the way to Christianity, 
affording the Christian missionary the opportunity to press 
on the Hindus the arguments used by St. Paul with the 
Athenians : 

“ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you ’’ (Acts xvii. 23). 

But advantage was not taken of the opportunity. 

The objections that have been raised to a recognition 
of all that is good in Indian religions are twofold : 

1. That the nearer any religion approaches Christianity 
in its moral aspect, the greateV is the difficulty in conversion 
to Christianity. 

2. That the “ utter- and complete degradation of 
Hinduism is so great t);»at no religion that is in any sense 
of God could have fallen so low,” and that “ Satan was the 
inventor of Hinduism.” 

With regard to the first objection, it may be replied that, 
even should the recognition fail to end in conversion to 
Christianity, there would be a great gain to humanity in 
the rescue of sorpany from the toul accretions of Hinduism 
and in bringing them into touch with Christian ethics. 
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•With regard to the, second objection, it is illogfical to 
attribute the evil to Satanic influence, and to deny heavenly 
influence in the case of the good. On similar grounds it 
might be argued t*hat the Jewish religion was of Satanic 
origin, as evidenced by the degraded idolatry into which it 
has lapsed from time to time, and which has been a fertile 
source of denunciation by the prophets. 

The Sikh Religion 

The Sikh religion was due to another reaction against 
the various accretions of the •Hindu religion, and to a 
desire to restore its pristine purity by “ Guru ” (or spiritual 
guide) Nanak, who in 1469 summed up its creed as follows : 

“ There is but one God whose Name is true ; the 
Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, immortal, unborn, 
self-existent, great and bountiful, He is and was and 
ever shall be.” 

Mr. Macauliffe, i.c.s., in an article on the Sikh Religion 
published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of July, 1910, 
says that 

. " The Sikhs claim that their religion prohibits 
idolatry, hypocrisy, caste exclusiveness, the cremation 
of widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine 
and other intoxicants, fobacco-smoking, infanticide, 
slander, pilgrimages to sacred rivers and tanks of the 
Hindus ; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for favours 
received, philanthropy, ’justice, impartiality, truth, 
honesty, and all the domestic virtues known to the 
holiest Christians. It would be difficult to point to a 
more comprehensive ethical code.’’ 

In justice to oUr missionaries, it must be admitted that 
there are some — and I hope many — who take a wider view 
of that which is good in Indian religions. Amongst these 
may be named the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, S.P.G., missionary. 
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and afterwards Bishop, in Tinnevelly, who in 1874 expressed 
the following views in Congress : 

“ I recognize in Hinduism a higher element — an 
element which I cannot but recognize as Divine, 
struggling with what is earthly and evil in it, and 
frequently overborne, though never entirely destroyed. 
I trace the operation of this Divine element in the 
religiousness, the habit of seeing God in all things 
and all things in God, which has formed so marked a 
characteristic of the people of India during every 
period of their history, I trace in it the conviction 
that there is a God, however erroneously His attributes 
may be conceived, in whom or through whom all 
things have their being. ... Nor need we hesitate 
to recognize in such ideas a Divine origin, seeing that 
in every human society, especially in the domain of 
morals, we may always and everywhere see a Divine 
purpose working itself into shape.” 

The following extract is from the inaugural address of 
Professor Max-Muller at the Congress of Orientalists in 
1874 ; 

“ I feel the time will come when those who at present 
profess to be most disquieted by our studies will be the 
most grateful for our support ; for having shown, by 
evidence that cannot be qpntroverted, that all religions 
spring from the same sacred soil, the human heart ; 
that all are quickened by the same Divine Spirit, the 
still, small voice ; and that though the outward forms of 
religion may change, may wither and decay, yet as 
long as man ip what he is, and what he has been, he 
will postulate again and again the infinite as the very 
condition of the finite : he will yearn for something 
which the world cannot give.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, March 20, 1916, at which a paper by 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, k.c.i.e., entitled “The Common Origin of 
the Religions of India ” was read. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.1., occupied 
the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present : Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e,. Sir Frederick Lely, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir Frank C. Gates, k.c.i.e., c.s.i.. Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.i., c.m.g., m.p., Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., Henry 
Marsh, c,i.E., C. H. Roberts, m.p., Mr. E. H. Man, c,i.e., Mr. J. F. G. 
Walton, C.I.E., Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr, J. B. Pennington, "^r. Oliver 
Bainbridge, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs, James 
McDonald, Mrs. Cowburn, Miss Rising, Mr. G. R, S. Mead, Mrs. Couch- 
man, Mrs. Joseph, Mr. Roechling, Mrs. White, Miss Webster, Mrs. Stoton, 
Mr. Cozens, Mrs. Collis, Mrs, W'igley, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. G. V. Utam- 
sing, Mr. C. R. Uubash, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, The Rev. Frank Penny, 
Miss Burton, Mrs. Blaise, Mr. A. H. Benton, Mr, F. H. Brown, Mr. 
F. De Montd, Mr. P. Bannerjee, Mr. Edmund Russell, Miss Mason, Mr. 
and Miss Molesworth, Miss E. Molesworth, Mrs. Candy, Mr. R, P. Wilder, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mr. E, H. Tabak, Mr. C. Colton, Miss Brown, 
Mr. Gerald Bonnaud, Mr. Syed Erfan Ali, Mr, Francis P, Marchant, Mr. 
F. Grubb, Mr. John Marshall, Mr.^. Lincoln, Mrs. Grose, Mrs. Curtis, 
Mr. W. M. J. Williams, Mrs. R. Dick, Mr. C. C. James, Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss A, A. Smith, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. Albert 
Fleming, Mr, J. Chalmers, Mr. and, Mr#. E. A. Dennys, Mrs. Gordon 
Farquharson, Mr. L. Fitzgerald, Mr. Kri#hnalal Sakerlal Desai, Mrs. 
Stewart Everett, Mrs. Kelly, Miss Hopley and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e., 
Hon. Secretary, *. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, my duty is very short and very 
pleasant, because all those who are connected with India in any way must 
be well aware of the name of, if they are not personally acquainted with. 
Sir Guilford Molesworth. His. life, fortunately, has been a long and 
a most useful ond. He is one of the recognized heads of the engineering 
profession, and he was, as you know. President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers for several years. Also we know that he has special knowledge 
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of currency, and that be is one of the best known authorities on the qiip* 
tion of bi-metallism. But be has certainly given us a surprise by the title 
of the paper which he is about to read to us. We never suspected> after 
living a strenuous life in one of the most strenuous of professionsi that he 
could be devoting so much attention to the religions of India. Anyhow 
he has been most kind to write for us on that important subject. I do 
not mind telling you his age; he was born in the year iSaS^andit is 
a ihost remarkable thing when you come to think of it that when he was 
seventy-two years of age he made a most characteristic request. In 1900 
Sir Guilford made an application to Lord I^ansdowne offering himself as 
a volunteer to the Engineering Staff Corps, and in doing so he writes : 

“ I went out last year at the request of the Foreign Office to report on the 
Uganda Railway, and had to live out in East Africa, camping out and doing 
the greatest portion of marching on foot or by bicycle. During the hottest 
day of that summer 1 cycled fcvty-six miles without experiencing any 
fatigue.” That is from a gentleman of sevehty^two years of age, mind 
you. However, we are glad to see that at eighty-eight he is no less 
energetic. I will not stand between you and him any longer, but will ask 
him to kindly read his paper. 

The paper was then read. 

‘The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, in inviting discussion on the 
subject of the paper that has been read to us, it is customary for the 
Chairman J/) make a few prefatory remarks. I do that with the very 
greatest pleasure, because I, as an Indian, and as a Hindu, am very 
grateful to the lecturer for the very generous and sympathetic way in 
which he has treated the subject of the religions of India. In a short 
compass he has tried to deal with a very complicated and difficult subject, 
and we must, I think, give him credit for the excellent way in which he 
has done it, (Applause.) Naturally his paper is devoted more to Hinduism 
than to any of the other religions that are believed in in India, because out 
of the 325,000,000 people who comprise the population of India nearly 
two-thirds are Hindus in one form or another ; but I am also glad that he 
has treated the subject in the way that he has done, because there is a great 
deal of misconception in this country about the scope of Hinduism, and 
that misconception, instead of being dissipated by people 'who ought to 
know better, is often mystified and aggravated by interested parties in ' 
order to raise money so that the mission work shall be carried on in India 
to convert Indians. We all know fhe myth about the Car of Juggernaut. 
Juggernaut is represented as i Moloch thirsting for human blood ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he is only a very humane person ; no fish, 'flesh, or meat 
is ever allowed on his table, and he is a strict vegetarian, so that all these 
inventions are made with an object which is not always a very worthy one. 
Unfortunately Hinduism lends itself to attacks from various directions for 
the very simple reason that it has existed for over 3,000 years, and during 
this long period jt has undergone many changes, some for the better, 
a great many for the worse 

Sir Guilford has already referred to the simple beliefs inculcated in the 
Vedas. Some of you are perhaps not aware that the Vedas take us back 
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to ^1,500 years before Christ, and the extracts that he has read to you from 
the Vedas will show, even at that "very early period, how far the Hindus 
had advanced in their spiritual conceptions. They were far ahead of any 
older nation, whether you look to the Egjrptians, or to the Romans, or any 
other ancient race. We talk of the idolatry of the Hindus ; but, of the 
true conception of God and of the true aim of all spiritual endeavours, 
theylxad a much clearer grasp than any of their contemporaries had at the 
time and many nations for centuries afterwards. Of course, Hinduism 
started with the Vedas, and shortly after the Vedas — that is to say, about 
1,000 years before Christ — there were certain other books composed to 
which Sir Guilford has not referred — I mean the Upanishads, where yon 
find the highest spiritual ideals that were ever attained by any nation at 
any time, and those ideals are, to a great extent, followed now in India by 
some of the reform movements like the Brahmo Samaj. Then, you know, 
about the sixth century came Buddhism^ and it is very curious that up to 
the advent of Buddhism in India there was no idolatry; there was no 
image worship. Image worship came really when Buddhism declined and 
Hinduism again prospered, but in a form different from what it had in the 
Vedic time and in the time of Buddhism. Buddhism was a revolt against 
certain of the ritualistic practices of Hinduism, but, unfortunately, the 
followers of Buddha deified him and so introduced the worship of images, 
a thing which was absolutely unknown in India before the Buddhist period. 
With the decline of Buddhism there arose all kinds of supe^gjjitions and, 
idolatrous beliefs, and the Hindu Pantheon multiplied, not by the thousand 
or by the hundreds of thousands, but by the million, until every stone and 
every tree and every river was deified in some way or other. But the old 
ideals were never altogether forgotten ; and, therefore, Hinduism, com- 
mencing from the beginning down to the present day, affords a sort of 
satisfaction for people of all classes and grades of beliefs. You find the 
highest spiritual ideals and the highest principles of morality that are to 
be found in any religion, and alongside of them the worst practices of 
idolatry and superstition. So that Hinduism affords a very good range 
for offensive attack from all directions, and people take advantage of those 
weak spots according to their points of view. Sir Guilford has made the 
title of his paper “The Common Origin of the Religions of India,*’ but 
• most of you will be inclined to ask : Why did he not make his title a little 
more comprehensive and say. What is the common origin of all the religions 
of the world ? because, while treating of Indian religions — undoubtedly he 
has given more attention to Hinduism — he ha* brought in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, so that when dealing with it in that way, I should almost 
have thought that he might profitably have gone W the common origin of 
all religions. What we have to thank him for is the direction he has given 
of the spirit in which that question is to be approached. You will never ' 
come to a satisfactory solution of that question if you approach it from the 
point of dogma and ritual and not from the spirit in which all questions of 
religion should be studied. (Applause.) It is, after all, the human mind^ 
the human conscience which is the seat of religion, and mere belief in 
particular books or particular theories or particular tenets will have no 
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influence on life. We have evidence of it in Europe at this moment 
The Christian nations are at war, brothers are fighting brothers, and both 
sides are appealing to the same God — on the one side in defence of 
righteousness and justice, and on the other side on behalf of everything 
that is wrong in any religion. And yet, poor God ! what is He to do, 
appealed to on both sides for victory ? But if salvation is to come to this 
world, it will come from a proper appreciation of all the religions, and it 
is a good sign that people in every part of the world are beginning to think 
if there is not a common religion and if there is not something essential 
and absolutely necessary which is to be found in all the great religions of 
the world. We do not hear so much of persecution now. We know what 
the Christians did in the days of the Inquisition, and all the other forms 
of iniquity in order to convert people. We have also heard of other 
religions which have not been free from persecution. But be it said to 
the credit of Hinduism that it hag never tried forcible conversion. One 
of the great signs that is to be found all over the world is the spirit of 
liberalism in religions ; people are beginning to realize that the great 
spiritual truths are not a monopoly of this religion or that religion, but 
that the two great principles which underlie all spiritual ideals — that is to 
say, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man — are to be found 
really in all the religions that are worth anything in this world. Those 
two great truths were preached by the Vedas 1,500 years before Christ, 
and then JBuddha spoke of love ; afterwards Christianity and Muham- 
madanism worked in the same direction — viz., to purify religion from all 
forms of idolatry and to breathe the true spirit of monotheism. But, 
after all, in their essentials all these religions agree and there is no reason 
to quarrel ; and if we could leave aside for a moment mere dogmas and 
tenets we should find that at the bottom we all belong to the same religion, 
and, as 1 said just now, we should all agree that the title of this paper might 
well have been: “The Common Origin of ail Religions.*' (Applause.) 

Mr. Mead, the Editor of The Quests remarked that the same’ thought 
had occurred to him as had occurred to the Chairman when he read the 
title of the very interesting lecture that had been delivered. He thought, 
first of all, that if the subject was to be treated from a spiritual standpoint 
the phrasing of the title should be altered to make this clear, for it would 
be very difficult indeed to show the common origin historically of all the 
different religions of India. From the standpoint that the lecturer had 
put forward, however, there could be no doubt to any man of profound 
religious conviction that the spiritual elements of the great religions of the 
world must all come from the same source. It was a matter of profound 
congratulation to find that within the last twenty years or so an enormous 
change had come over the spirit of workers in the missionary field and in 
► the methods by which they were trying to win from the other great religions 
recruits to their own faith. He was especially glad to see the difference of 
attitude adopted with regard to the religions of India, and to note that two 
series of volumes were now being published written by sympathetic men 
who are learned in their subjects, while at the same time they hold that 
Christianity is the highest expression of spiritual religion in the world* 
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The speaker wished to associate himself with the simple but wise aad 
generous point of view that had been put forward by the Chairman with 
regard to the study of the great religions. A great deal had been learned 
from the comparative study of religions in their outer forms^ but in his 
opinion the inner sider was of most interest, and indeed of the greatest 
importance. What one really desired to know was what our fellow-men 
and women really thought and felt in practising the inner rites of their 
own religion, so as thereby to come into contact with that which is the 
soul and life of a religion. Some years ago the speaker had the honour 
of presiding at a gathering that had met to hear representatives of the 
great religions discuss the proposition : Is it possible for any great religion 
to acknowledge the spiritual equality with itself of another great religion ? 
Several distinguished speakers at that gathering had tried from their own 
standpoints to be as sympathetic asrthey possibly could in the face of this 
searching proposition ; but the only speaker who showed that there was no 
hesitation or reservation in his mind on the subject was Sir Krishna Gupta, 
the present Chairman. It was possible in India for a man who held reso- 
lutely to the truth of his own tradition to have a whole-hearted welcome 
for those who were honestly following the inner conviction of their own 
hearts in loyalty to other traditions. It was very difficult to find that 
spirit of religious amity in the Western world. It was difficult indeed in 
certain inner ways as well as in outer ways. Personally the speaker had 
no hesitation in accepting the practisers of spiritual truth irrmny of the 
great faiths as on an equality in every way with regard to religion. One 
who knew more of the true spirit of religion and more of the value of 
human life and thought could, of course, show a higher ideal to those who 
were of inferior education or inferior mode of life. But it was not fair to 
institute a comparison between the best in one religion and the inferior 
elements in another. The speaker concluded by remarking that he would 
say to his Indian friends with regard to such a book as Dr. Macnicors 
^recent Sympathetic Study of Indian Theism,” in which, however, the 
author tries to show that Christian Theism is morally and spiritually 
superior, that when confronted with such a sympathetic and honest 
criticism, it was the bounden duty qf Indian men of religion who were 
skilled in their own tradition to take such a book in good part, and as 
• politely and as honestly to reply to that criticism. If that were done in 
a spirit of tolerance and religious chivalj:y on both sides there would 
be a greater richness of spiritual realization, which, after all, should be 
the dearest thing to the hearts of those who ivere following the truly 
spiritual path in all of the great religious traditions of the world without 
distinction. 

The Rkv. F. Penny thanked the lecturer and the Chairman for their ^ 
interesting paper and remarks, and was afraid that he could not add 
anything of much value to the discussion. He would like to point out 
on the analogy of ^ lecturer making a revelation to a classroom of 
students that the original revelation to people was received by them in 
different ways : some people had gone forth to different parts of the 
world having learnt their lesson ; others had half learnt itj some had not 

VOl! VIIL 2 E 
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bothered about it ; and others left the subject, saying : ^ It is too diffictdt 
to understand/' One could see from a study of the grdst nations of the 
past, the Babylonians and Egyptians and contemporary nations, that 
some of them bad absorbed some of the religious teaching which was 
revealed to the world at some time or other by God Himself ; that this 
revelation had had a great spiritual effect upon those who believed it, 
and tried to work it according to what they were taught originally. Tbcre 
were other nations who were struggling to do the same thing but were 
unable to attain to the same kind of spirituality because they had only 
half learnt their lesson ; there were also others who had wandered farther 
away from the centre of things, because they had not learnt their lesson 
at all, and were making use of some sort of religion which they had 
evolved from their own consciousness ; and there were others who were 
quite unable to assimilate any of the higher truths taught, whose religions 
were of a bestial character. He did not mind using the word bestial 
because those who knew the south of India would agree with him that 
the word was not too strong to use wnth regard to certain religions which 
were practised. The point the speaker would like to make was that 
all religions had some agreement with the original revelation made. The 
revelation might have been given through the agency of nature; or 
through that of prophets — that is, people who spoke of certain things 
which they had been taught in a certain way — or it might have been 
revealed by persons called seers, who have a deeper sense of spiritual 
matters and see farther into them than other people. However it was 
given, he was convinced that it was given ; and that the present state 
of religion throughout the world was the result of the different ways in 
which the revelation had been received. He would conclude by saying 
that he had listened with great pleasure to the remarks of the Chairman, 
and recognized the tolerant spirit in which he had said that all ought to 
work together to go on finding out things and to receive one another's 
impressions, and to try and learn more and more of that which God had 
constantly tried to teach us. 

Mr. Oliver Bainbridge said that he experienced great pleasure by 
reason of his being present to hear the lecture. He thought that the 
Westerners present would not, after hearing it, arrogate to themselves 
the belief that their religion was the only religion, but would come to the 
conclusion that all religions lyere true in the respect that they were all 
aiming towards the one great end. He had been convinced from his 
knowledge of the native races of the world, that no one race was below 
another, but only behind another in the train of progression. 

Mr, S. Lincoln said he felt it somewhat presumptuous to offer an 
opinion, but, arising out of the discussion, he would present a view on 
a matter which he felt had been overlooked. There had been a discussion 
about religion, common humanity and progress. As a member of the 
Jewish race he Had not heard one word in praise of that race, which had 
given to the world of its best in matters of religion and art. To his 
mind religion was entirely the result of birth with its resultant environ- 
ment; He was born of a Jewish mother and a Jewish father, but bad 
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like a friend of his, been bom a Jew but adopted by a Catholic 
mother and father he would probably have become a Catholic eventually. 
Therefore, if religion was the result of birth and also the result of 
environment, why throw scorn and obloquy on any member of another 
faith He would a{>peal to the Meeting to speak a word on behalf of 
the down-trodden nation of Jews. When one talked about human 
sentiment and common relationship they might remember that the 
fundamental principle of their common humanity alone united them, arOd 
that, in the words of the prophet, they had all one Father, and one God 
alone' had created them. 

Mr. Marchant said that in the history of all the great world religions, 
— Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and all forms of Christianity — there 
were men marked out far more than others by their deep devotiop to the 
contemplative side of their religion, known as mystics — Thomas ^ 
Kempis. He would venture to express the opinion, formed some time 
ago, that if it were possible to have a conference of the eminent mystics 
belonging to the great religions, it would be found that their experiences 
were very largely identical. 

The Chairman: I have now pleasure in calling upon Sir Guilford 
Molesworih to reply. 

Sir Guilford Moles worth : I am afraid I have not much to say in 
reply. One thing I may say is that I have not dealt with the other 
religions of the world besides those of India, simply because* I have no 
personal acquaintance with them, whereas 1 have a great personal acquaint- 
ance with the religions of India. 

One of the speakers has taken exception to my suggesting that the 
missionary should not use the opportunity of impressing upon Hindus 
the Christian religion, by the argument that “ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.’* I do not think that the missionaries 
would J)e very much at fault in using the words which St Paul used, 
and in circumstances almost identically similar as regards their ignorance 
of Christ. 

I must thank the Chairman for so kindly coming to preside on this 
occasion. His views have been most valuable and interesting to us, and 
I think he deserves our hearty thanks. 

Dr. John Pollen said he had been asked by brother Membeij of 
Council to move the vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer, and 
this he did with very great pleasure* because both the Lecturer and the 
Chairman were very old friends of his, an<f he had, in common with the 
rest of the audience, listened with close attention and edification to the 
thoughtful lecture and to the illuminating address of the Chairman. 
The subject of the religions of India was one which he (Dr. Pollen) had 
often pondered over during his service in India, and he hailed Sir Guilford^s 
lecture as a kind of much-needed protest against the misdirection of 
Christian zeal and charity involved in thoughtless proselytism and in 

The scurrilous treatment of Jews in some parts of the globe merited prompt 
repression. The general apathy of the world on this question of religious intolerance was 
a gigantic iniquity. 
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trying to convert people from one form of religion to another. There was^ 
surely quite enough to be done in trying to turn people from irreligion to 
religion ; and it should not be forgotten that God had never left Himself 
without witness in the religion of any race or people, nor could it be 
denied that Christ, in some mysterious way was “ implicit ’’ in all religions, 
just as surely as His spirit, and His spirit alone, was their common 
cause. This truth was clearly set forth in the Catechism, but very ftw 
people took the trouble of trying to think what the Catechism meant 
when it says Christ has redeemed the whole world. It clearly declares 
that the relation of Christ to man is universal, final, and absolute, that 
He is something objective, or ontologic in relation to the human race, 
and quite independent of man’s religion, knowledge, or will. This is 
what the Catechism means by saying, Who hath redeemed me and all 
mankind,’* and Christians can listen to no definition of God which 
forgets that He is the Universal Father, and to no definition of the Son 
which makes Him other than the Image of that Invisible. Christ is not 
some special Diety of some small Christian sect or of some minute 
subsection, but He is the Saviour who has redeemed us and all 
mankind^*' and this Christ is the God of all. If Christians realized this, 
they would be more charitable and tolerant to all sincere worshippers, 
and would be more ready to help in harmonizing the religions of the 
world on the lines set forth so earnestly by the Lecturer and by the 
Chairman, fZT both of whom he moved a hearty vote of thanks. 

Sir Frederick Lely said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth : Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much. It has been a great pleasure for me to come, and I must 
thank you all for the patient manner in which you have listened to me, 
and the kindness with which you have met me. I wish to make one 
explanation with regard to the Jewish religion. I have not particularized 
upon that because I merely consider that the Jewish religion has been, 
until the birth of Christ, identical with our own religion; it is simply 
that we have adopted what you may term an addition to it in the 
Christian dispensation, which they have rejected ; but that does not in 
any way affect the question of the orif^in of the religion. “The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ** is their God and ours. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very cordially 
for the vote of thanks which ^ou have just carried* It has been really 
a labour of love with me. I have had the honour of knowing Sir Guilford 
Molesworth for many years, and it was really a pleasure to me to be able 
to come here this afternoon. 

The Hon. Secretary has received the following note from Sir Guilford 
Molesworth : 

Although the efiarges made by Mr. Lincoln of the loathing with which 
Jews have been regarded, and the injustice to which they have been 
subjected, are true as regards Germany, Austria, and some other Con- 
tinental nations, jthey cannot be said to be applicable to England. 
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4 have never seen or heard of the slightest evidence <rf any ill-feeling 
or injustice to Jews in this country. 

As regards injustice, since the emancipation of the Jews in 1852, that 
followed the Catholic Emancipation and the Test and Corporation Act 
for the relief of Nonconformists, Jews have not only been on an equality 
with other religious bodies, but many have been recipients of the highest 
rewards and honours, raised to the Peerage, and have held important 
posts in the Councils of the nation. It is only necessary to refer to a 
few out of the many well-known names ol those who have risen to 
eminence, such as the Rothschilds, Solomon, Hirscb, Goldsmids, 
Samuels, Montefiore, Montague, including Disraeli, Earl and Prime 
Minister of England. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

CHANGING EGYPT* 

When the historian begins his task of classifying events 
which have stirred the world from East to West during 
the years 1914 and 1915, the changes through which 
the Land of the Pyramids has also passed will furnish a 
thrilling episode. To all outward appearances at least, 
even at this stage, when in reality the fate of the nations 
hangs in the balance, no country has felt the shock of 
war more definitely than Egypt. In Egypt, the first 
blare of trumpets has swept away the old order and 
produced a new regime. The Ottoman suzerainty over 
the country, which was always nothing more than nominal, 
came to an end when Turkey joined England’s enemies. 
A new ruler now occupies the throne of Mahomed^ Ali, 
and he has become by a curious concatenation of events, 
without any serious effort on his own part, what the 
founder of his dynasty cherisl\ed as his political ideal but 
failed to realize. The title of Khedive has disappeared 
from the political annals of Egypt, and the ruler is now 
a Sultan under the protection*of Great Britain. 

No one can survey the changes through which Egypt 
has passed in less tfian a decade without emotion. Egypt 
typifies probably more than any other country of the 
world the rapidity of change which marks out the present 
age from any other. It shows the world in the making. 

* '* An Englishman's Recollections of Eg)rpt,” by Baron De Kusel (Bey), 
sometime English Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. (John Lane.) 

Egypt of the Egyptians,” by W. Lawrence Balls. (Pitman.) 
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leaving r^ard to its wonderful past, to its record in old 
systems of civilization, one naturally expects a country 
like Egypt to be slow in the acceptance of new ideas, 
and yet Egypt shows more changes, political, social and 
economic, within the past thirty years than even any of 
the new States in America. Perhaps the events which 
are shaping a new Egypt, are still psychologically in- 
complete, and one would feel diffident in basing prophecy 
as to the future of the country on them, but even a casual 
survey of these events is likely to make a lasting im- 
pression on one’s mind. There are many who ‘ have 
actually seen these changes pass over the Land of the 
Nile. They are men who have taken a prominent part 
in one way or another in the making of the new Egypt, 
and their narratives of their experiences in the historic 
country during the past twenty or thirty years are of 
value from the point of view of both the historian and 
the sociologist. 

When one of these men exclaims with amazement at 
the effects which recent events have produced in the 
life of the country, those who have only heard of 
these changes are justified in believing that the Egypt 
of the American tourists is an entirely different country 
from 'the Egypt of the days of de Lesseps. Baron de 
Kusel — who spent twenty-five eventful years, from 1863 
to 1887, in Egypt — in his very interesting memoirs 
confesses that the Suez Cafhal, one of the milestones of 
modern Egypt, has transformed the country. He went 
out to Egypt to work in a cottpn-ginning factory. He 
retired as Controller-General of flgyptian Customs. He 
was in Egypt when the Suez Canal was opened and 
also when the machinations of Arabi’ Pasha led to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet. He 
also knew the inner history of the tragedy of the Soudan, 
and came in contact with practically everyone whose 
name figures in the recent history of the country. Even 
Baron de Kusel, on visiting Egypt again after his retire- 
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ment» exclaims, What an amazing change there ha^ 
been since I first landed in Alexandria in 1863 1 Th<s 
population, which was under seven millions, is now nearly 
twelve. The Suez Canal has changed* the whole life of 
the country : the mighty engineering works, the diminu- 
tion of the Khedive’s power, the control of England, 
and such little things as outbreaks of cholera, rebellions 
and massacres, great battles and little battles. It is no 
longer the country that I knew. It has developed and 
progressed at an enormous pace, and I often wonder 
whether something will not happen to upset the * best- 
laid plans,’ for it is a courrtry full of conflicting interests, 
some of which lie apparently dormant, as though waiting 
for their day to arrive.” 

The changes in Egypt, therefore, in view of the 
testimony of men like Baron de Kusel, are real, and 
whether they are permanent time alone will show. It is, 
however* impossible now to conceive of an Egypt without 
a Suez Canal or without the wonderful system of irrigation 
which Great Britain has given the country. 

One has at the same time to take the character of the 
people of Egypt into account. On the one side there are 
the fellaheen, contented and peaceful, like the farmers of 
any other country ; and on the other, there are the doctrin- 
aires, discontented, impatient, and even reckless, like the 
political bigots of any other land. I n the course of a con- 
versation I once had with one’of these political agitators of 
Egypt, I was told that what the patriots of Egypt — and 
the agitators reserve this jtitle for themselves — desire is the 
eradication of all foreign influence in Egypt, and when I 
pointed out that if they were allowed to do so Egypt would 
soon relapse into its old state of torpor and inactivity, trade 
and commerce would dwindle away, and even the canals, 
which have contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
country, would, most likely be left to decay, 1 was told that 
a desert Egypt was better than a prosperous Egypt, if 
prosperity could only be bought at the price of political 
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fr^iedom. Fortunately for Eg^pt, its political bigots arc 
unable to exert any influence over the fellaheen, and die 
fellaheen are not the simpletons some take them to be. 
The human element, however, as Baron de Kusel says, is 
a mpst uncertain factor in the life of Egypt, and discon- 
certing as well, one may add. 

Baron de Kusel has given some very interesting glimpses 
into the life of Egypt of the days before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and his impressions of men like Gordon, 
Zobehr Pasha, Arabi Pasha, and the Khedive Ismail Pasha, 
present some of them in a new light. Baron de Kusel, 
for instance, contests the accuracy of the current historical 
estimate of the character of Ismail Pasha, and says that it 
is not true that Ismail plunged Egypt into debt for his own 
glorification. “ His ambition was to make Egypt a great 
African nation ; not entirely Egypt for Egyptians, but an 
Egypt capable of playing a part in the history of modern 
times.” Baron de Kusel also blames Downing Street for 
the blunder in the Soudan, which led to the death of 
Gordon, as he thinks that the tragedy of Khartoum would 
never have been enacted if the Foreign Office had acceded 
to the request of Gordon himself, and sent Zobehr Pasha . 
to the Soudan. The book also contains a vivid account of 
the bofnbardment of Alexandria, which is all the more 
valuable as the writer played a prominent part in that 
naval drama. In fact, one gains more than a passing 
knowledge of the events which have made Egypt what it 
is to-day, and, even in cases where one may not see eye to 
eye with Baron de Kusel — in the seadings of the political 
signs, for instance — one is sure to c^me away with a very 
clear picture of the vast changes which have swept away 
over the Land of the Nile during the' past twenty-five 
years. 

How these changes have been brought about, and how 
the Egypt of present times: differs from the Egyp^ of old 
may be gathered from Mr. W. Lawrence Balls’s “ Egypt 
of the Egyptians.” The history of the country from the 
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earliest times to the present day has been admirably sum- 
marized, and one hnds that due regard has been paid to 
the importance of the wonderful irrigation scheme which 
has transformed the desert places of Eg^ypt into a fertile 
land of clover, corn and cotton. Mr. Lawrence 3 alls 
rightly says, “ It will be years before some of these projects 
are carried out, if ever. For the moment Egypt is well 
provided with summer water, but further extensions of the 
Nile-control must inevitably be made.” In the chapter, 
“ The Nile in Harness,” he deals with the irrigation scheme 
of the country, and reveals the difficulties under which 
engineers have laboured, •and are labouring, in providing 
an efficient system of water-supply to the cultivators. 
“ Not less impressive than the cliff of masonry at Assuan 
is the idea of a lone white man sitting in the heart of 
Africa, ordering machines to move sluices in accordance 
with telegraphic instructions flashed up from headquarters 
4,000 miles down-stream, and thus setting free water which 
more than a month later will reach its destination on the land 
of some peasant who would otherwise have lost his crop.” 
What happened at the Kom Omboestate in Upper Egypt,, 
about twenty miles below Assuan, is happening elsewhere 
in Egypt. “ A wide flat valley there runs eastward into the 
desert for about twenty miles depth, and of similar width at 
its mouth. As a valley it belongs to a geological stage in 
the Nile’s story, far earlier than human history, and its 
level is consequently well above that of the modern river. 
At the beginning of this century it was a howling desert; 
bare of any vegetation, *with a daily shade temperature of 
ii 5°F. as a regular thing for six months of the summer, 
and it was one of the most unpleasant stretches of the 
railway journey fo Assuan. There was always a glimmer 
of mirage over it, and whirling dust devils of all sizes 
stalked up and down its flat expanse. Then a company was 
formed for the audacious project of bringing it under cultiva- 
tion, though every drop of water had to be lifted not less than 
35 feet at any time, or as much as 65 feet at low stages, and 
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theite were 20,C300 acres to be watered. Many unforeseen 
difficulties were encountered, but the project has ultimately 
succeeded, and in the place of scorching sand there is now a 
wide expanse of gree'n fields, centred round a town with its 
own sugar factory, which is fed entirely by the produce of 
the. erstwhile desert.” One is inclined to question at every 
step in modern Egypt whether the necromancers of the 
East could have brought about a more complete transfor- 
mation of a country by their magic wand. If the physical 
changes have been so extensive and complete, the effect 
of the impact of European ideas with Islamic ideals Kas 
also been to create in the people of Egypt a mental attitude 
which is, to say the least, new and puzzling. Mr. Lawrence 
Balls takes care to avoid the topics of religion, politics, and 
intrigues, but at the same time holds that the mental atti- 
tude of the Egyptian “ is largely that of a child, though his 
toys are the toys of the grown-ups : money, women, land, 
and — in very bad cases — politics.” He does not believe 
— and many others hold the same view — in bringing the 
Egyptians under the influences of a conventional Western 
educational system. The problem is, however, what other 
educational system is good for the Egyptians 1 For of the 
necessity of an educational system there can be no question. 
One feels that those who criticize adversely the effects 
of Western education fail to take into account the fact 
that a national system of education takes years, centuries, 
to grow, and sufficient time has* not elapsed in Egypt for a 
national system of education to come into existence. When 
Egypt will have an educational^ system suited to the needs 
of its people, no one can say. * 


Old Nile. 
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GREECE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

By P. P. Theophilatos 
Ancienp Consul de Grbce 

I HAVE in hand “ The Balkans,” a history of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Roumania, and Turkey, by Messrs. N. 
Forbes, Arnold Toynbee, D. Mitrany, and D. C. Hogarth.* 
From an historic point of view it is a volume of very 
considerable interest ; and it may, indeed, be recommended 
to all who, in their discussion of Balkan problems, lack a 
thorough knowledge of what Mr. Gladstone called “ these 
interesting nationalities.” It enables them to see, from 
reading the excellently concise and lucid account of each 
of the nations, how much is at stake for them and the 
multiplicity of their claims. 

And yet history does not yet explain the reason why 
two of these nations have, for the moment, lost practically 
everything, why a third has betrayed her promises, and 
the other two countries observe the neutrality upon which 
it is indeed difficult to pass anything but an unfavourable con- 
struction. I will not accuse the people themselves, whose 
sentiments in favour of the Allies are well known, but 
rather those who' direct the destinies of these nations, and 
particularly their Governments, which without adequate 
protest become the instruments of a “ neutral ” policy. 

What, then, were the causes. which have led to the present 
state of affairs ? I venture to suggest that all the Balkan 
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events of to-day have their source in the very bad policy, 
dating much further back than the Balkan War in 1912, 
of allowing the Turk? to stay in Europe. One result of 
this blunder is manifest at the present day in the alliance 
which one Balkan nation has thought fit to make with the 
common enemy of them all. Now it was just this policy 
that permitted the Germans to interfere at the conclusion 
of peace in 1913 after the second Balkan War, and to make 
her influence felt in favour of Greece in order to conserve 
the very rich port of Ca valla. It was this intervention 
that gave occasion to the Germanophil press of Athens* to 
cry out for gratitude and trumpet*abroad the German love 
for Greece. This moral advantage they now strive to 
uphold. 

There may be added at the present juncture the un- 
fortunate misunderstanding between Greece and Russia, 
which rests on an old and ill-founded suspicion that Russia 
and Greece both must needs be candidates for the posses- 
sion of Byzantium. I earnestly hope that this suspicion 
will at last be eradicated, and that both the peoples will 
combine in turn to eradicate the German and Ottoman 
influences in the Balkans. When the Greek Government 
(M. Venezelos) proposed to the Allies and Roumania to 
march against the Bulgars with Roumania’s assistance, 
the Russian forces were on the crest of the Carpathians, 
and the general expectation was that she would be in 
some months’ time in Vienna and Constantinople. After the 
Russian set-back, which all friends of the Allies deeply regret, 
and especially the Greek people, Roumania appears to 
have made new stipulations regarding; assistance to Greece. 
The truth of this fact is to be found in the speech 
of the Deputy, M. Philipesco, in the R(}umanian Parlia- 
ment on October ir, 1915. M. Philipesco says; “When 
during the last winter the Serbians were nearly crushed 
by the Austrians, we were putting forward the idea that 
in our own interests we ought to intervene on the side 
of Serbia. The thing which we are unable to do, it 
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was decided the Greeks should do for us. It has been 
asked by the representatives of the Triple Entente at 
Bucharest that we should notify the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of Sofia that we would intervene against Bulgaria 
should she attack Greece. I have been called with Dr. 
Istrati to approach M. Bratiano and ask him to promise 
us a certain diplomatic step for which we were then 
anxious against the Bulgarian Government. M. Bratiano 
replied that this diplomatic step was not demanded by 
Greece, but by the Triple Entente, who tried to induce 
Roumania and Greece to join in the European conflict* 
Thus M. Bratiano was maintaining that through our 
refusal we were saving Greece from the exigency of an 
intervention not desired by her. The publication of the 
memorandum of M. Venezelos to the King of Greece 
afterwards proved that the facts were totally different. 
M. Venezelos wrote in his memorandum of January 17, 
1915,* thus: ‘Your Majesty has already taken notice of 
the reply which the Roumanian Government gave to our 
proposition in reference to our common action in favour 
of Serbia. This reply testifies, I think, that Roumania 
will refuse to us any military action without the participa- 
tion of Bulgaria, and after.' I admit that I know certain 
facts about which I cannot speak, because I understand 
their significance.” 

It was, therefore, this unfortunate procrastination in 
taking common action agaftist the Central Powers which 
caused the attack on Serbia. The resignation of Mi. 
Venezelos, who was not in agreement with his Sovereign, 
served to hurry on tlje disaster ; for the Sovereign, after 
the resignation of M. Venezelos, was free to follow a 
policy which was) as we have said, against the opinion of 
the Greek people. Again, this procrastination was the 
cause of the Bulgarians turning traitors. Moreover, if the 
Greeks had taken up arms at the commencement, when the 
Bulgars were without German assistance, the Greeks would 
be now on the Turkish frontier, and could by that action 
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haye .materially assisted the Dardanelles campaign. Then 
the war would now be near its end, or at any rate the 
position of the Allies by far the better; 

Nobody can condemn the policy in the Balkan affairs of 
Sir Edward Grey, who did his best to bring about this 
common action and prevent the treachery of Bulgaria and 
the Germanophil neutrality of the King of Greece. In 
fact, this attitude of the King of Greece and of certain 
Roumanian opinion is the cause not only of the prolonga- 
tion of this terrible war, but will also cause for Greece the 
disappearance for ever of the national dream for Constanti- 
nople and for four million Greeks who are under the 
Turkish domination, and for the Roumanians this excep- 
tional opportunity of seizing Transylvania, as also the 
opportunity of intervening with Greece in this world con- 
flict with very small sacrifice. 

Is this opportunity lost for ever for Greece and 
Roumania ? No, there is yet time, and, to quote the 
Italian proverb, “It is better late than never.” Six 
hundred thousand Roumanians, four hundred thousand 
Greeks, one hundred and fifty thousand Serbians, and three 
hundred thousand Allies can very easily reason with the 
hordes of Attila, who prepared for forty-five years to bring 
about this blow to humanity and civilization. Will they 
seize this new opportunity before it will be too late ? That is 
the question. I am sure that the King of Greece, would 
have no cause for regret if, without further ado, he had 
taken action at once and had drawn his sword against the 
Bulgars after they declared war on §erbia, and come to aid 
his Ally, in accordance with the'signature appended to the 
Treaty ; he should never have thwarted the greatest states- 
man that Greece had till to-day. He should never have 
overthrown a man who saved Greece when she was. on the 
edge of a precipice. He should never have placed in power 
the men who, during those, many years, were so fatal for 
Greece, and who, condemned by the public that tired of their 
incapacity, were put aside by the very wise and prudent 
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King George, his father. King Constantine, if h^ had 
given the matter the right reflection, would never have 
put the destinies of our country into the hands of those 
men who, before the arrival in power M. Venezelos, had 
ruined us, and who lead us to-day to misery and destruction. 

King Constantine, by his tolerance in allowing the 
Bulgars to come to the Greek frontier, has added another 
disaster to our country. As Mr. Crawford- Price says in 
his book, “ Balkan Cockpit ” : “ The quarrel between 

Greeks and Bulgars is of old standing. It raged from 
the invasion of Europe by the Bulgarians (for this race is 
Mongol-Tartar in origin) nintil the coming of the Osmanli. 
Schopoff, secretary to the Exarchate, wrote in 1885 : “ The 
one enemy of Bulgarism is the Greek ; the destruction of 
Hellenism must become an article of faith for the 
Bulgarians.” 

This Bulgarian policy of hate, coupled with the action of 
Constantine, has made this dream of common action an 
illusion. As for Greece, the greatest, most dangerous and 
strongest enemy of our country is at our gates. , 

The responsibility is very great and the burden very 
heavy for the shoulders of one man. 

It is to be hoped that the sagacity of Sir Edward Grey 
and the remarkable gift of persuasion possessed' by M. 
Briand, will lead the policy of Greece to the path of her 
clear duty towards civilization and towards her benefactors, 
and give to the King of ‘Greece a new opportunity of 
participating in this gigantic struggle for the liberty of 
nations. In that way .alone can he, by securing for them 
now a place on the p^ge of honour, give to his people in 
their future history a fitting place. 
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THE FAR EAST 

Travels East of Suez. By Rachel Humphreys. {^Heathy Crantotiyand 
Ousehy.) Price 7s. 6d. net. . 

This book, which is handsomely illustrated, shows that the author has 
the happy knack of sunning herself unreservedly in the genial enjoyment 
which travel brings, and teaches us to look with interest at the world and 
away from ourselves. 

She is a delightful contrast to those tourists who start a holiday by 
casting themselves adrift, as one might set out to explore the North Sea in 
a boat — 

Uncompassed and unkeeled, 

No sail, no rudder 

who never know where they are or what they are seeing, and who probably 
reach home thankfully, with their heads in a whirl, as if they had tramped 
through ten miles of filmy exhibition ; but it is difficult for anyone who 
knows the pleasures of planning a journey, and the satisfaction of having 
a store of knowledge which the journey serves to verify, to realize the 
dreamlike vacuity of those who begin their travels without having provided 
themselves with any pegs of fact on which to hang their later experiences. 
In nothing does preparation pay better than in travelling, for it makes the 
most of time, and enables us to fix permanently many impressions that 
* would otherwise fade or become jumbled. 

Miss Humphreys is wrong in referring to the peoples of India as 
** blacks,’' for they come from the same Ary^n stock as herself, and their 
record tells the story of a civilization long one of the most far-reaching in 
the history of the world. Qliver Eainbridge. 

INDIA 

Religion and Dharma. By Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 
{LongmanSy Green ami Co.) 

As Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, who writes a short preface to the volume, points 
put, the book has been compiled from the notes and brief articles con- 
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tributed by Sister Nivedita to the Modem Review of Calcutta. , The work 
of compilation has been very well done, and it is possible to gather even 
from these fragmentary writings a complete conception of the true Hindu 
ideal of life and conduct as understood by the writer. To say that Sister 
Nivedita was more representative a Hindu than m average inhabitant of 
Hindustan who professes Hinduism will be no exaggeration. In her life 
in Calcutta she approached most closely to the Hindu ideal of renuncia- 
tion. In the short articles in the volume one feels how strongly Sister 
Nivedita succeeded in absorbing Hindu thoughts. Never once does one 
even suspect that the writer is an Englishwoman with an Englishwoman’s 
prejudices. But for the familiar way in which Sister Nivedita handles 
facts in European history and social life, the essays might have been the 
work of her master, Swami Vivckananda. Some of these essays are worth 
careful study, chiefly those which furnish a striking contrast between the 
Eastern and Western conception .of life, particularly as regards the aim of 
life. The Hindu conception of renunciation, for instance, as given in the 
essay “ The Spirit of Renunciation,” will give many in the West food for 
reflection. The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the 
ethical literature of the times. 


Memoirs of the Colombo Museum. Edited by Dr. Joseph Pearson, 
D.s^., F.L.S. Series A., No. i. Bronzes from Ceylon, by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, d.sc. Ceylon, 1914. Imp. 4to., 31 pp., xxviii plates 
and explanatory leaves. los. net. 

This book from the press of Oxford University begins a new series to 
deal with Archaeology and Ethnology. It is a striking addition to the 
unfortunately small number of books on Indian bronzes, and it includes 
both Hindu and Buddhist images, the plates illustrating Siva, Parvarti, 
Karttikeya, Gane.sa ; some 6aiva saints, Nandi, Pattini, Visnu,, Laksmi, 
Krispa Hanuman, Surya; Buddha, Bodhisattvas, Devas, LokapSlas; 
a number of animal figures and of small metal objects, lamps, emblems, 
ewers, and bowls, etc The collotype reproductions are very creditable, 
and we are glad to see this process of illustration coming at last into its 
own ; its advantages, particularly in the softness of the impression and its 
permanence on paper (not on pipe-clay), have long endeared it to us, and' 
in skilled hands, with approQriate negatives, it is capable of results even 
finer than the plates now before *us, a perfection to which doubtless the 
next issues will attain. The tDeylon Museum, whose previous publications 
are much valued, deserves congratulation and support in its new series, 
the price of which is moderate for a work so luxuriously produced. — 
H. L. J. 


Rexoitsos from iNOtxK HtsTORV. Part i. By Ethel R. Sykes. (Eondon -. 
Christian Literature Society.) 

These readings from Indian history deal with the period between the 
Vedic times and the coming of the English, and are meant for boys and 
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girls. The authoress points out in her preface that ** though Ae bojrs and 
girls of that great, old, ever new Empire were chiefly in my thoughts when 
I penned the pages, yet now that the stirring deeds of .her bta*e men 
fighting side by side with ours in Flanders and Gallipoli have brought 
Xndia so much nearer ’to all our hearts, I am not without hope that the 
book may appeal to a wider circle.” In view of the ignorance prevailing 
among the people of these islands regarding the Great Dependency, the 
hope is not an unjustifiable one. The story of India is simply told in 
these pages, and will be read with avidity by boys and girls in schools in 
all English-speaking countries. The numerous illustrations with which 
the book is embellished make it still more interesting. Some of these 
illustrations are from old Indian drawings, and have been reproduced by 
permission of the India Office. 


The Universal Text-Book of Religion and Morals. Part iii., 
vol. i.: “ Hinduism.” Edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. (Madras ; Tlkeo- 
sophical Publishing House. ) 

This volume forms part of a series of pamphlets, issued by the Theo- 
sophical Society, to show “the specialities of the various great living 
religions.” For an ordinary layman, these pamphlets will very probably 
have only a passing interest, and for the student, even, the manner in which 
some of the facts of the social organization of the Hindus has-been pre- 
sented will only afford another instance of speculation in sociology. The 
chapter on the four castes of the Hindus, in the volume under review, for 
instance, although richly interlaced with Sanskrit quotations, is, to say the 
least, full of fantastic arguments. 


Separation of Judicial from Executive Functions. By Amvika 
Charan Mazumdar. 

The Future of Young India. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The above are two of the “New India Political Pamphlets,” issued by 
the Theosophical Publishing House of Madras. The first is a reprint of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Mazumdar in the National Congress in 1893, 
and the second is the presidential address, delivered by Mrs. Besant to the 
Behar Students’ Conference, at Muzzaffarpur, last year. Both the pamphlets 
contain controversial subjects. There is, however, nothing strikingly new 
in either of them. 


Theosophy and Modern Thought. By C. Jinarajadasa, m.a. (Cantab.). 

(Madras : Theosophical Publishing House.) 

So far as Mr. Jinarajadasa discusses the problem of heredity from a 
purely scientific point of view in. these lectures, which were delivered ^ 
him at the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, no one will find fault with his statements ; but when he tries to 
reconcile the teachings of theosophy with science, the intellectual tussle 
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begins. One feels that there is a great deal in the tbeosophical theories 
sthich must be accepted as dogma, or at least one has to accept the 
hypotheses as true, without questioning ; and when such is the case, it is 
difficult to see how science can help theosophy. One must, however, give 
Mr. Jinarajadasa credit for making a valiant effort to reduce the Law of 
Karma to the exactness of the Law of Mendel. Whether he has succeeded 
or not, it is for everyone to decide for himself. 

Thb Noble Eight-fold Path. By the Bhikkhu Silacara. (Madras : 
Theosophical Publishing Housed 

This is an earnest and simple effort to interpret the Law of the Buddha, 
and the author has succeeded admirably in showing “ the noble eight-fold 
path.” The book will be read with interest by those desirous of gleaning 
the ethical facts of Buddhism. • The style is very attractive, and the 
frequent use of fable and allegory makes the book intensely interesting. 
In the opening chapters on Right Understanding, the Bhikkhu takes the 
words of the Buddha, “One thing only do I teach — 111 and the Ending of 
111 ,” for his text, and gradually he unfolds the Law in simple language. 


Lucknow (The Capital of Oudh). By Major H. A. Newell, Indian 

Army. {Hartison and Sons.) 

« 

As a compiler of guide-books dealing with some of the great cities of 
India, Major Newell is now widely known in the Dependency. The 
brochure on Lucknow will add greatly to his renown as a reliable cicerone. 
Lucknow is probably the most picturesque city in India. Its history goes 
far back to the early Aryan times, and in recent years also it has figured 
prominently in the tragedy of history. Major Newell’s description of the 
places of interest in the city is interesting and accurate. The short chapter 
dealing with the history of Lucknow makes the book invaluable as a 
guide-book. J- C. R, 

The Making of British India, 1756-1858. By Ramsay Muir. (Man- 

' Chester : At the University Preti. Longmans, Green and Co.) 

This valuable publication of the University of Manchester gives, by , 
extracts from despatches, treaties, statutes, and other selected documents, 
the authentic progress of the very haphazard growth of the British power 
in India during the first century of its existence. The author has made a 
very satisfactory selection of the papers at his disposal. As he wished to 
illustrate the growth of the civil rule, he has judiciously excluded, where 
possible, military history ; and, though he has thus limited his range, and 
cast away much bravery and tales of gallantry, he has made a uniform 
book illustrating one theme, which he sets before us in a very well-written 
introduction. 

In this the writer shows the curious commencement of the British Raj. 
In 1757 the Hon. East India Company had changed the succession of 
the Masnad in Bengal, and yet “ had no notion that they had acquired an 
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Empire.” Clive might have ruled India directly, but he had ^ 

the Mea, and the directors » muddled on,” eager 
to govern, until Warren Hastings rose and assumed irec 
Government. In spite of his errors and detractors, 
on his rule is: “Yet "it was Hastings who had turned t e P 
power from a curse to a blessing, and laid the real V, “ -r 

British power in India” — a power which (except for t e , 

“The Mutiny”) changed India in one century from a land ° P P 
warfare into a land of peace, with the British Army defending ^d«s 
only. Hastings was a man with vast foresight. He recognize , J 
introduction, and was actuated by five great principles. In the 
he held that power and responsibility must go together. Second, 
servants of the Company (in spite of their history and wL 

be purified and made fit for responsibility. Then he saw that Bengal was 
an Indian Province, and must be ruled by Indian customs (how much 
harm has the introduction of pure English law done to and in India ?) , that 
the ryots were the backbone of the people, and must be protected, and 
lastly, that the Company, as ruler of Bengal, must take its place as an 
Indian power and rise in that sphere_or fall. The author has woven his 
selected documents into an ex'cellent book in support of this thesis. He has 
shown how, in spite of the unwilling directors, inevitable 
made the British power supreme and gave peace to I^^^a 5 ^ ow 
legislation and reforms have done harm; and especial yt 
five precepts were adhered to. the British power increased, and when they 

were departed from it dropped m effectiveness and usefulness to zero. 

^ A VuAKClS StEUART. 


The History of Kathiawvd. By Captain H. Wilberforce-Bell. (Lon- 
dun : }Vi7/iam Heine mannT) 

This volume is a war work. It was written by an ^ 

service in France, and deal., with an important province of Bombay 
Presidency, in which he served as a Political Agent. The Hon 
Mr. Claude Hill— now a Member of the Council of the Gov ernor ? , 

and at one time Agent to the Governor Bombay in Kathiawad-wTi^^^^^ 
the preface. He considers that “ the book is one which should be perused 
by, and hold the interest of, all those, whef are engaged m political work i 
India, as well as all students of the evolytion and development o 
country/’ and we cordially agree with him. 

Kathiawad was in ancient times the highway into India from 
Arabian Sea, and Scythians, Greeks, Rajputs and 
scoured this highway, while the Shalas and Kathis, and ot . 

iocursioOT across the Itunn of Katch from the north, and finall, settled 

'°Tbe‘’Kribir(throngh, ot on account of whom, the invading JteathM 
gave the whole Province the name ot Kathiawad) were a peculjM peo^e 
who originally came from the south ot the Panjab through Smd, and 
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who excelled in "cattle-lifting, horse-stealing and horse-breeding. They 
were formerly Sun-worshippers, and claimed descent from the Kaurawas. 

As a community they divided themselves in ** the Haves ” and ** the 
Have-nots,” and made a democratic rule that the rich should marry the 
poor, and that the lack-lands should form matrimonial alliances only with 
land-holders, and vic€ versA. This system was calculated to equalize 
property and prevent wealth from accumulating in the hands of a few, 
and seems to have worked satisfactorily. At any rate, the Kathis 
developed into a fine fighting race, and left their mark everywhere on 
Kathiawad, although they were really late-comers and recent settlers. 

The whole province was in a state of upheaval due to internal dis- 
turbances, and in the utmost confusion when the British Government 
intervened in 1808, and succeeded in establishing something like order out 
of the ever-increasing chaos. The difficulties Captain Wilberforce-Bell has 
experienced in telling anything like a connected story of the evolution of 
the various kingdoms and principalities of Kathiawad well illustrate the 
complications that prevailed everywhere When the British arrived, and the 
involved situation with which Colonel Walker, the Settlement Officer, was 
called upon to deal. The painstaking Colonel did his best to set forth and 
settle the province just as he found it, and he seems to have said to the 
tumult of the waters : “ Here let the billows stiffen and have rest,” and 
made his settlement accordingly. 

A good* deal of rounding up and smoothing out has had to be under- 
taken since Colonel Walker’s time, but Kathiawad still reflects his settle- 
ment in all its main features. Captain Wilberforce-Bell traces the traditions 
of Kathiawad (then known as .Saurashtra) from 327 b.c. to the end of the 
Gupta dynasty, a.d. 760, and then proceeds to describe the advent of the 
Rajputs — Lethwas, Chaoras, Walas, Ahers, Mers, etc. 

In his second chapter he has given us translations of the Edicts of 
Asoka, found on the great rock at Junagath, and these make most interest- 
ing reading. And in his third chapter, the second and third inscriptions 
on the Asoka Stone are set forth and explained ; and then follow the more 
or less necessarily involved and sporadic descri[)tions of the “warring 
world ” of the province. In setting forth the inconsequent events of the 
struggle between the tribes, the author is constantly driven to use the 
indefinite conjunction “and now," for there is seemingly no other con- 
nection between the various events. 

The story of the rise of the Portuguese at Diu is equally disjointed ; but 
the wonder is that the author has been able to find his way at all in setting 
forth the irregular expeditions and the rambling excursions and alarms ! 

He deserves the greatest credit for all the pains he has taken in telling 
the succession of traditional stories, and for the care he has exercised in 
omitting nothing of importance. He has dealt fairly throughout with the 
Chiefs and their tribal policies, and has traced with sympathetic care the 
development of the resources of their States, and described the dawn of a 
better day for the whole province heralded by the advent of the English* 
The book is well illustrated, the map is an excellent one, and the 
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pedigrees of the various chiefs have been very fully set forth. As we have 
said at the beginning of this notice, we agree with the Hon. Mr. 
Claude Hill in commending this volume to all interested in Kathiawad or 
engaged in political work in India. — J. P. 


NEAR EAST 

Lord Kitchener and his Work in Palestine. By Dr. Samuel 
Daiches. London: Luzac and Co,^ 1915, pp. 88. 2S. 6d. 

One of the most romantic features in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century is the rewriting of traditional chronicles in the light of archaeological 
research. In the case of Palestine it is interesting to note that this work 
in its early stages was largely carried ou* by officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and while we value the knowledge derived from the later excavations of 
Macallister, Bliss, Flinders Petrie, and Sellin, we should never forget the 
debt we owe to the labours of Wilson, Conder, Warren, and Kitchener. 
In this little book an attempt is made not only to summarise the labours 
of Kitchener in this field, but to estimate their value as a formative 
influence in the development of a great personality. Kitchener was em- 
ployed by the Palestine Exploration Fund for four years (i874«i878) in the 
Survey of Western Palestine, and in the preparation of the map embodying 
the results of the Survey. From his reports, published in the Quarterly 
Statements of the P.E.F., Dr. Daiches gives a large number of interesting 
extracts, with a view of displaying the qualities and bringing out the 
character of the young Engineer officer. And his conclusion is that “ no 
recorded period in the life of Kitchener gives us such an insight into the 
mentality of Kitchener and into his ways of work, reveals to us the mind, 
heart, and character of Kitchener, as well as the four years which he spent 
in Palestine and in Palestinian work. His indomitable energy, his un- 
equalled thoroughness, his hunger for work, his mastery of detail, his 
preparedness, his economy of men and material, his making sure of success, 
his sense of duty, his ability to inspire others with zeal for work, and his 
clear and crisp style — all these characteristics of Kitchener of to-day 
we find in Kitchener nearly forty years ago'* (p. ii). It is certainly 
interesting to any student of human nature to notice the first opportunity 
which is given to any great man to display his powers, and to study the 
continuity of his character and abilities. Tfiis book is valuable as furnish- 
ing materials for such a study in the case of Kitchener. “ His Palestine 
work was the first great work done by Kitchener, and this was the 
beginning of a series of marvellous achievements, culminating in his 
present achievement, which is unique in human history ” (p. 87).' Our 
author has done his work well. At a time when Lord Kitchener is 
engaging the attention of the whole Empire, this contribution to a fuller 
knowledge of his mind and character is very opportune and informing, and 
we hope it will find a large number of readers. C. 
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The Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By Sir William 
Muir, K.C.S. A New and Revised Edition by T. H. Weir, b.d., 
M.R.A.s. ios.6d.net. 

The high merits of this work need hardly be .commented upon, con- 
sidering that in little more than thirty years, it has gone through not 
less than four editions, a fact which for a book of such a specialized kind 
speaks for itself. This last edition, edited by the learned lecturer in 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow, and its publication at an historical 
moment such as this, has no doubt raised its interest still higher. “ The 
Caliphate,’* as far as the eastern side of the history goes, is chiefly based, 
as the author tells us, on the annals of Jbn-al Aihir^ who lived and wrote at 
Mosul in the early part of the thirteenth century. He also has largely 
drawn from Dr. Wells* famous Geschichte der Chalifen,’" and Wellhau- 
sen’s admirable work “ Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz,** which brings 
this book up to date. In perusing these pages the reader will feel himself 
transported to those far-off times — for such is the atmosphere that the 
authors knew to create round their work — when Islam emerged out of the 
desert of Arabia to rival the Cross. The first chapter tells us of the death 
of Muhammad ; how he was lovingly nursed by Aisha his wife, a daughter of 
Abu-Bekr, and how before he breathed his last, he asked Abu-I>ekr to read 
prayers in his stead. It was this same request which made tlie believing 
Arabs subsequently choose this chieftain as their Culipha, hence called suc- 
cessor of ^luhammad. Yet this election did not pass off without altcrca* 
tion on the part of Omar and Abu-Obeida, who stood in the same relation to 
the Prophet, both also being his companions. But Abu-Bekr was chosen, 
nevertheless, by general acclamation, and it was a happy choice. From the 
first he tried to Cvirry out Muhammad's intentions, whose dying legacy was : 
“ That there should be but one faith throughout .Arabia.’* These words 
were to become the spur to a universal creed and cotujuest noi^only in 
Arabia but throughout the world. Abu-Bekr, Omar, who succeeded him, 
and Othnian, are the three great pillars on which Islam has been founded. 
Under their reign the Muhammadan confjuests extended from Arabia to 
Syria, from Persia to Egypt. Great outstanding figures arc their generals : 
Abu-Obeid, Khalid, and Amr. Even Damascus, the Queen of cities,*’ 
the most ancient city in the world, which since the days of Abraham 
had survived through all vicissitudes, had at last to yield to the Arab 
warriors and to capitulate. * • 

Here the author quotes tbetterms of the treaty by which the capital of 
Syria passed into the hands of the Muslims: “This is the treaty which 
Khalid the son of Al-Welid designs to make with the inhabitants of 
Damascus upon his entry into this town. He secures to them their lives 
and goods, the retention of their churches, and of the wall of their town. 
No bouse w^ill be pulled down or taken away from its owner ; this assures the 
alliance of God and the protection of his Propheb of his successor, and of 
the faithful.” And Omar held his word. The cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, still rearing its great dome to-day over the city, was left intact ; the 
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story even goes that it was shared for some time as a place of worship by 
the Christians and Moslims alike* The author, not without reason, lays 
stress on the fact that the Umeiyad Caliphs, who reigned at Damascus over 
two hundred years until succeeded by the Abbasid dynasty at Bagdad, 
were nobler and greater* than the latter, and that Islam would never have 
become so victorious if it had not been for men like Abu-Bekr, like Omar, 
Othman, and Mu'awiya. Under Mu’awiya, Amr conquered Egypt and 
Aben-Musa Spain. It was, however, under this great Umeiyad Caliph 
that a party succeeded to elect Ali, the cousin of the Prophet, and husband 
to Fatima, his daughter, as nearer related to Muhammad’s family, as a 
counter Caliph. As a young man Ali was a brave warrior for Islam, but 
he did not by far compare with the two great Caliphs Omar I. and 
Omar II. Later on Ali was given to luxury and harem life, just a'S his 
son Al-Hasan, who succeeded him, but abdicated in favour of Mu’awiya, 
and soon after was murdered by one of hfs numerous wives. His brother, 
A1 Hosein, being declared his successor by the Hashim party, was 
defeated and killed ; a far-reaching incident on which the author much 
extends, proving it to be the beginning of much internecine strife and the 
subsequent downfall of the Umeiyade Chaliphate. 

It was certainly the chief cause of the quarrel that ever since raged 
among the Koreish ; it was also the first step to bring forward the claims 
of the descendants of Abbas, Muhammad’s uncle. The reference to 
Aisha made by the author, how she put herself at the head of a Sattalion 
to punish Ali for not having defended Othman the third Caliph who was 
slain, is not the least attractive part of this fascinating and at the same 
time learned book. It says not little for the position of women that 
Ali asks her for forgiveness and tries to soften her heart by quoting to 
her the words of Muhammad which he had overheard — namely, that 
she was not only his wife in this world, but would be equally his wife 
in the world to come.” This is a proof that the Arab prophet did not 
deny to women a soul. Another interesting Arab dame is mentioned in 
the book — the Caliph Mutawiya’s wife Mei/.un. Amid the Court luxuries of 
Damascus she pined for the freedom of the desert, and gives vent to her 
feelings in the following verses : • 

The tent fanned by desert breeze is dearer to me than these lofty towers. 

I should ride more joyouslyon the young cornel than on the richly capari- 
soned steed. * 

A crust in the shade of the Bedawi-tent •hath better relish than this 
courtly viands. 

The noble Arab of my tribe is more comely to seq in my sight than the 
obese and bearded men. 

Oh that I were once again in my desert home ! I would not exchange it 
for all these gorgeous halls. 

It was the voice of a woman who pointed to the danger of a luxurious life, 
which did not agree with the Arab race and which was to lead to their 
ultimate decadence. Even Omar II., who was known for his uprightness 
and simplicity of life, and Hisham, famous for his just reign and his skill 
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in finance^ the last of the Umeiyad Caliphas who was greats could not stop 
the reason of their gradual fall. 

Merwan II. was the last and one of the least famous of the Umeiyad 
Caliphs. He was defeated in the year a.d. 750 by Abul-Abbas, and pur- 
sued as far as Egypt, where he was slain and mutilated. On seeing his dead 
rival, the first Caliph of the Abbasids bowed low in adoration, and thanked 
the Lord that victory was given to him, the true successor of the Prophet, 
because of his relationship, over an ungodly race. He called himself 
As-affa, the bloodthirsty, and under that title he has ever been known in 
history. 

The author gives more than one proof that the decline of the Caliphate 
dates from the time of the Abbasid succession, inasmuch as it divided 
Islam into two separate camps — a fact which has much contributed 
towards the downfall of the Moslem Empire. Persia, one of the first con- 
quests of the Muslims, proved tef be in this schism the chief supporter of 
the Abbasids and Alids against the Umeiyads, and this because tlie little 
son of the murdered AI-Hosem, named Ali, after the Caliph Ali his grand- 
father, was Persian on his mother’s side, she being a daughter of Yesdejird, 
the last of the Sassanids. Although it cannot be denied that there were a 
few famous Caliphs under the Abbasids, like Harun and his son Al- 
Manum, none of them can vie with their great predecessors of the Umeiyad 
race. Harun s reign, which has been called splendid, was that of a tyrant 
who amassed by unscrupulous means vast treasures in his vault. Al- 
Manum slew his brother Al-Anim, who made claim to the Caliphate. 
Al-Mursur, the founder of Bagdad, one of the first Abbasids, began his 
reign by killing in a most treacherous way the greatest Muhammadan 
general of his time, Abu muslim, who had helped him on to his throne, 
and raised the house of Abbas on the ruins of the house of Umeiya. He 
also killed unscrupulously his uncle and his nephew, in order to ensure the 
succession to his son, a practice which has often been imitated among his 
followers. It is interesting to note that Egypt subsequently founded an 
Anti-Caliphate by Obeidallah, in virtue of his alleged descent from Fatima, 
the Prophet’s daughter ; whilst Spain elected an Umeiyad Caliph of her 
own, not acknowledging the change \hat had taken place in the Fast. 

In his closing chapter, Sir VV. Muir mentions as a redeeming point of 
the Abbasid reign, the more intellectual and philosophical development of 
Islam. Al-Manum, with the help of Greeks, introduced at Bagdad, 
as well as in the Persian provinces, an era of science and art which was 
rather neglected by their predecessors. The Abbasid Dynasty came to an 
untimely end as early &s 1258, under the Caliph not deserving his name, 
Al-Mutasim, when Bagdad, his residence, was sacked, his palace pillaged, 
and he with all the members of his family put to death by the Mongol 
chief Hulagu. But with this catastrophe the history of the Caliphate 
does not yet end, for subsequently a sqrt of mock-Caliphs were instituted 
by Beibar, the Sultan of Egypt. His duties were • very perfunctor)’. 
He presided at public prayers, and his mission seems to have been to 
enthrone each new Sultan. Although the claim of these so-called Caliphs 
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was their being related to Abbas, they did not command respect, because 
of their unworthy and dissolute life. The successicm of these Egyptian 
Caliphs were, as the author says, maintained throughout the dynasty of 
the Memluks, “ a dynasty known as one of the most painful episodes of 
tyranny and bloodshed in history.” One of the most interesting pages of 
this book, as lucid as it is brief, is the narrative of how this dynasty 
was at last conquered by that new power which rose in the East, the 
Osmanlis. 

The last of the Egyptian Caliphs, Al-Mutawakil, in order to save 
himself, waited on Selim I., the Sultan of the Osmanlis, and was in 
this conqueror’s train when he made his entry into Egypt. To his 
influence it is due that the tumult and rapine raging then at Cairo did 
not take still greater dimensions. The Memluk Sultan was put to death 
and Selim I. henceforth reigned in Egypt. After a stay of many months, 
during which he gave himself up to all sorts of dissipations, Selim returned 
with the Caliph Al-Mutawakil to Constantinople, where the latter was first 
held in high honour but afterwards accused for misappropriation of 
property given to him in trust. He was confined to a fortress, but 
released by Selim’s successor, Suleiman, who asked him to resign bis rights 
to him. He did so and retired into Egypt, where he died after having 
joined an unsuccessful rising. As Sir W. Muir cleaily explains, the claim 
of the Osmanli Sultans to the title of Caliph rests on but this cession, and 
he concludes in saying “ that even if there were no other bar, thtTTartar 
blood which flows in their veins would make their claims untenable. 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction could be traced up to 
the Koreishite stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism. The 
Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad ; the illusory resuscitation by 
the Memluks was but a lifeless show ; the Osmanli Caliphate a dream.” 
— L. M. R. 


ARCHHiOLOGY. 

The Civiliz.vtion of Babylonia and As.syria. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jun. ([Philadelphia and London.* J. B, IJppincoU Company,) 

e At a time when the thoughts of the whole Empire are anxiously follow- 
ing the course of events on the Mesopotamian rivers, it is with an especial 
interest that we take up this book, whir,h conjures up before us the life of 
flourishing cities and the feats of warlike peoples now long forgotten and 
buried under the very soil over which nations are again locked in desperate 
struggle. Mr. Jastrow begins his book by introducing the reader to the 
Euphrates Valley in its present deserted condition. He describes the huge 
and shapeless rubbish-heaps of clay and sand underneath which the great 
cities were buried, and he proceeds to show us how their history was re- 
constructed by the untiring energy of excavators and scientists. It is a 
fascinating story, lieginning with the work of the French Consul P. E. Botta, 
and continuing to our own day, explorers from almost every country in 
Europe and from the States have worked together, each contributing his 
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share to the unravelling of the mystery. Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overcome may be realized by reading the description of the course of 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, those puzzling combinaticais 
of wedges that were the medium of written expression in the Euphrates 
Valley. When once this was achieved, a great sfride had been made, and 
the numberless inscriptions on monuments and clay tablets could be read* 

We find much in the history and customs of Assyria and Babylonia that 
reminds us that Biblical history and Hebrew tradition is indissolubly 
wound up with the Euphrates Valley. 

We are told in the Book of Genesis that the Garden of Eden was watered 
by the Euphrates ; and, again, we read of the great tower that should reach 
to heaven, built in Babylonia. Such stage towers were a characteristic 
feature of the religious architecture of that country. The story of the 
Deluge was doubtless suggested by the annually recurring overflow of the 
rivers, which submerged entire districts for weeks, and even months, until 
the introduction of an elaborate canal system turned the whole region into 
one of remarkable fertility. W e find, too, that there are a number of versions 
of the story of the Deluge in Babylonian literature. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that one of the mounds covering the ruins of Nineveh bore the name 
of ** Nebbi Yunus “ the prophet of Jonah '' — and a little chapel sur- 

mounting it was revered by the natives as the tomb of the prophet who 
announced the destruction of Nineveh. This formed a clue by which 
early explorers identified the site of the great capital of Assyria* 

The fact that the Semitic race at one time gained ascendancy on the 
Euphrates Valley, and that Babylonian influence spread over the whole of 
Western Asia, no doubt accounts for the striking similarity with Hebrew 
traditions in the social and poliiical organisation, and in the rites and earlier 
beliefs. The temple is the nucleus in which the whole life of the people 
centres. Here are performed not only the religious functions, but also the 
commercial and social life is directed by the authorities in the temple. 
The code of laws are of Divine origin, and therefore immutable. The 
people identify themselves with their god, who fights for them, and who, if 
defeated, is subjected to the god of the conqueror. 

The Babylonians were the originators of many customs and sciences 
which have been passed on and developed by later civilizations. It is in 
the Euphrates Valley that medicine was first studied, although it continued 
to be dependent on the belief in demons as the source of physical ills. 
The foundations for the science of astronomy were also laid, but it 
remained in the service of astrology. Their civilization has left its impress 
on military organization, the government of the people, and in commercial 
usages, while some of the sculptures now distributed in the various 
museums of Europe and America still evoke our admiration. 

When the time was ripe, and the culture of the Euphrates Valley had 
fulfilled its purpose, it succumbed to the Persian and finally to the Greek 
civilization. Alexander's entry into Babylon, where he died in the palace 
which Nebuchadnezzar had erected for himself, marks the beginning of a 
new epoch. 
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Mr. Morris Jastrow, who is Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
a University to which we owe some of the most important excavations of 
Babylonian sites, has by his work enabled the larger public to acquaiiit 
themselves with, the results of the researches of Assyriologists, and we 
recommend his well-illustrated book to all thoughtful readers. J. A. R. 


Arch/eological Excavation. By J. P. Droop, m.a., Late Student at the 
British School at Athens. {Cambridge University Pressi) 4 s. net. 

Though excavating has been a popular pursuit for a long time, the 
science of excavation is not more than about fifty years old, and it is 
only during the last ten or twenty years that the full importance of careful 
digging has been realized. In former times people dug chiefly for spoils, 
and cared little for the circumstances under which these were found. If 
we co«ld now excavate again all the sites which were hurriedly and carelessly 
dug in the past, our knowledge would be vastly increased ; but the pity of 
it is that the damage done is irreparable, and the secrets which could have 
been yielded up are now lost for ever. We must console ourselves, how- 
ever, with the thought that no knowledge is gained without experience, 
and that at least for the future new methods are assured. Mr. Droop 
has done both archaeologists and the general public a real service in 
summarizing in his book Archceological Excavation ” the metho3s now 
generally employed by experienced excavators. He is a trained excavator 
himself, and speaks with thorough knowledge of the subject. He has, 
moreover, the gift of clear, concise exposition, and of writing in a natural 
conversational style which greatly adds to the enjoyment of the reader. 

“ An excavation should be so conducted that it would be possible in 
theory to build up the site again with every object replaced exactly in its 
original position.*' That is the principle which Mr. Droop lays down as 
the ideal of the modern excavator. Besides the general qualities of 
patience, good judgment, and power of organization, he must have a 
general knowledge of archaeology, civil engineering, drawing, photography, 
chemistry, and anthropology, as well be able to speak the language 
of his workmen. Happily, these qualifications need not all be combined 
in one person, except in a very rudimentary degree. But the people 
— and there still are some — who imagine that? in order to excavate, all you 
need are a spade and a pair of strong arn^ will find ** Archaeological 
Excavation ** surprising reading. 

The book has an epilogue, and, as is often the case wjith epilogues, it would 
be better if it had not been written. It registers the author's opinion that 
co-operation between men and women in excavations is inadvisable. It is 
known that Mr. Droop. has had an unfortunate experience; but hasty 
generalization, as Mr. Droop has told us himself, is not a desirable quality 
in an excavator, and after the high ideals set forth in the rest of the book 
the end is a little disillusioning — for it is always disappointing to discover 
that what men preach they do not necessarily practice. G. M. A. R. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND CRITICISMS 

PREHISTORIC Man and his Story. By Professor G. F. Scott Elliot, m.a., 
etc xri, 398 pp., demy 8vo., with 64 illustrations. ^(London : Seeley 
i&jrviVdf,. 1915.) 7s.6d.net. 

The discoYery of the Piltdown skull awoke a new interest in the history 
of fossil man, which has been rewarded by the publication of various books 
and pamphlets, chiefly of a controversial character and equally unsuited to 
the requirements of the general reader uninitiated in anatomical matters, 
who cannot visualize the importance of apparently small variations in the 
structure of a skull or a mere jaw. Indeed, to the layman (especially if 
science appeals to him only when confirming the stories embodied in 
Genesis), the assurance with which modern anatomists calculate the 
probable size of a brain, and model the probable appearance of a monkey- 
like ancestor, appears little short of jugglery, and the purely scientific 
memoirs are wasted on him, whatever the size of his own skull. Professor 
Scott Elliot, who has already written several readable books to introduce 
science in a pleasant way to the general reader, has tackled this time a 
difficult problem in an unconventional manner, and the result is a pleasing 
volume which can be heartily commended to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the history of homo sapiens^ Scientific truths are so hard to 
drive^into some brains that one welcomes a book which makes them 
attractive. The descent of man from a monkey of some sort is still 
offensive to many — the present writer can say so from personal experience : 
only last year a Belgian father strongly protested to the principal of a 
London school because this pedigree had been mentioned in a lecture. 
Unlike the Irishman who said to his son, You may be descended from 
a monkey, but / ain’t,” this worthy man objected because it shocked what 
he termed his profoundly religious convictions ; and he was perfectly sure 
that Adam lived 5,900 odd years ago. Were he able to read' this book, 
perhaps he might alter his views, for the author has a truly refreshing way 
of introducing common sense into his arguments. One inwardly chuckles 
at his solemn reminder that there were “ no cement mills in the Miocene,” 
or at his joke about the single atlas on page 41. And the more one 
admires his science and his method the greater the astonishment at some 
slipshod statements — e,g.^ on page 95, that respecting the Japanese^ because 
(l) they are nol the shortest of th^ so-called Yellow races (their conscription 
regulation height, 5 feet 2 inches, is higher than the present Belgian one) ; 
and {2) they do not marry at eleven or twelve years of age. Recent 
statistics have shown that the average ages of Japanese men and women 
at first marriage are twenty- seven and twenty-three years respectively, it 
may be noted that in the warmer provinces of Kyushu, the most 
prosperous in Japan, the ages are still higher (twenty-eight, twenty-four) 
and the general averages in Japan are thirty- two and twenty-nine. Some 
twenty years ago they were lower but never as stated by the author. Surely 
the author meant to write Siamese. The statement of Geoffrey St. Hilaire can 
be substantiated by the present writer from experience with two marmosets 
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who could recognize and differentiate pictures of a red ” and a black cat as 
readily as they did the living ones, and who showed great intelligence in 
other matters as well. On page 98 the French sentence has been 
ludicrously murdered by the printer : read — /^cau se superpose uu mer- 
cure/' etc. Following seriatim, we do not like the curt reference to 
Dr. Keith on page 128 ; perhaps in that case conveys a regrettable slight. 
The author tells us, further on, that he does not agree with Dr. Keith, nor, 
apparently, do those responsible for the British Museum (Natural History) 
Guide to Fossil Man (1915), in which his name is not even mentioned ; 
but Dr. Keith needs no champion, and he surely knows more about human 
skulls than most geologists or palaeontologists, official or otherwise. Prof. 
Scott Elliot accepts the first estimate of the capacity of the Piltdown skull 
by Dr. Woodward at 1,070 c.c. The British Museum handbook nerW places 
it at circa 1,300 c.c., in accordance with the amended statement made 
before the Geological Society in December, 1913. Dr, Keith’s original 
impromptu figure of 1,500 c.c. has now been reduced by him to 1,397 — 
say, 1,400 c.c. — by the application of the Lee Pearson formula, postulating 
the skull to be that of a female, with the probability of 1,550 c.c. in the 
corresponding male. More can be found thereanent by reading Dr. Keith’s 
Anthropological Institute paper and his “ Antiquity of Man,” held back 
a year by the war. This same war is probably responsible for the fact 
that no references are made by Professor Scott Elliot to publications since 
1912 — Keith’s, Herdlicka, Elliot Smith’s “Migrations and 15 olmen 
Period, ttc. ; but it is a pity that the acceptance of the early estimate 
referred to above should not have been qualified. Are we to assume 
that the author disagrees from both Dr. Keith’s and Dr. M^oodward’s second 
estimate ? ^Ve have somewhat laboured this f)oint, as the Piltdown skull 
has been a “ bone ” of contention between so many ethnologists — que de 
tempHes autour (Pun erdne ; it almost reminds one of the Virchow-Broca 
controversies in the seventies. We are not so sure that the author is 
right when he says that a man would have no inducement to wear a 
necklace if there was nobody around. He might have some hazy belief 
in the magical value of such a necklace. There may have been some con 
nection of the kind between the maga^iama necklaces of the Yamato tribes 
and the original use of animals’ claws or teeth, as I suggested nine or 
ten years ago. The author shows the rise of the primitive man from 
Piltdown through the evidence of Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Cromagon, 
up to the first herdmen, the first agriciflturists, and the first artists. He 
shows the beginning of civilization, of trade, of art, of religion ; he has 
digested in an attractive form a huge mass of technical literature, and 
given ample bibliographical notes for the use of those who wish to learn 
more. Let us wish him an early second edition, in which a few points of 
detail might be revised. H. L. J. 

£ph£M£Ra. By Geoffrey Drage. • {Smithy Elder and Co,, 1915 ) Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

Although the various subjects touched upon by the author arc all of 
unfailing interest, the reader whose concern is especially with Asiatic 
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subjects will at once turn to his chapters on Russia and the Balkans. The 
former fall into the somewhat turbulent period of Anglo-Russian relations 
previous to the accession of King Edward, before the good sense of both 
nations prevailed to form the present Entente, and include a chapter on 
Russian literature, with which readers of the Cambridge Modern 
tory ” will be familiar. The article on Balkan History,^’ published lin 
the Fortnightly Review during the temporary lull at the close of 1913, is 
also very instructive. He reminds us that if there was a Turkish Mace- 
donia which dreamt of liberation, there was a similar agitation in Austria* 
Hungary. He gives a very good sketch of the demand for a Triune State 
there. Very pleasing, too, are the two Addresses delivered at Eton Col- 
lege, on the connection of her ** playing-fields’" with the Empire and the 
Labour Question. But the finest passage in this volume of over 450 pages 
occurs in a speech delivered in October, 1913, to the Master and Wardens 
of the Worshipful Company of Shipwrights. 

He expresses himself in no uncertain terms : 

We live in 2. cynical age — in an age without enthusiasm in some respects, 
and with too much enthusiasm in other respects. I venture to say that 
the more the generation which is growing up will take the trouble to study, 
whether it is working classes, whether it is business classes, whether it is 
those who are engaged as sailors^ soldiers^ or diplomatists^ in defending our 
interests abroad, or in administering, as proconsuls^ the great territories 
on which our fame and name depend — I say, the more you travel, the 
more you go into the facts of the case, the more you will say that not only 
is there li/e in the dog yet, but you will say, and say from your hearts, that 
the Government of His Majesty the King and the flag of this country do 
still, as in the past, bring to subject peoples, as well as to our own folk, 
liberty, truth, and justice. As long as we can say that — we do not even 
need to say it as long as we can believe it, as those who have travelled and 
seen must believe it — so long, Sir, I think we can assert that our one duty 
as Britishers, small as is our capacity, small as is our sphere of work, is to 
do the best we can in our day and generation ; that we are all part in one 
great family, and in so far as we do uur own work honestly and well, how- 
ever small our sphere may be, we gcto helping in the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen.” 


Carnegie Endowment f^r International Peace. “ Year Book,” 
1915. (Washington, U.S.A./ 

This contains a series of reports from the working factors of the above 
endowment. Of mofet interest to English readers will be the section on 
the Hundred Years' Anglo-American Peace, It is recorded that the 
decision for postponement which was notified by means of a circular letter. 
“ Although this letter called for no response, many replies were received, 
without exception approving the action of the Executive Committee.*’ The 
hope is expressed that “ after the restoration of peace in Europe, the 
Washington Committee will resume plans for an appropriate celebration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, 
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under which the limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes, forming the 
boundary line between the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
has remained undisturbed/’ 

Another section describes the history of the endowment They keep for 
reference the official gazettes of the leading nations of the world ; Parlia* 
mentary and Governmental papers relating to all phases of international 
relations : at least one leading periodical of each important country, chiefly 
devoted to international affairs ; and of one American and one English daily 
newspaper, both of which publish complete indexes of their contents. 
If, as appears probable, this energy is persisted in, the library will in due 
course become one of the most important reference libraries in the world for 
the present period. A general perusal of the volume before us reveals a 
most comprehensive organization for the study of foreign politics— chiefly, 
of course, in the abstract — and its development will be watched with 
increasing curiosity, ^ 

* 

Mutual Defence of Nations. . By O. F. Maclagan. {Garden City 
jPress, Ltd.) Price as. 6d. net. 

In this useful work the author shows us the way to build up the future 
peace and prosperity of the world — the way to reach an end worthy 
of those who have been accustomed to the conventional morality of 
civilization. 

Mr. Maclagan expresses a sentiment common to millions of**others 
when he says there must be some means of preventing the violation of a 
solemn promise made by one nation to another. Against such a nation 
the others must unite and take immediate action to prevent any illegal 
act from being carried into execution. And one cannot help but feel that 
in adopting such a plan the world would find an unquestionable assurance 
that no violation will be attempted. 

The present system of arbitration, which is in no way compulsory, is 
most imperfect and powerless, unless in dealing with small matters that are 
never likely to disturb the friendly relations of civilized States, 

Mr. Maclagan, whose object is to impress upon the peoples of the world 
that the true reliance of a strong, free iiation, should be, not on the force 
of arms, but on the force of righteousness — is deserving of every man’s 
support. Oliver Bainbridge. 

• 

The House of War. By Marmaduke Pickthall. {Evektgh Nash.) 6s. 

I have always been suspicious of the wisdom of “ carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen ” — still, I was under the impression that ihodern missionary zeal 
was tempered with so much discretion that it had become practically harm- 
less. It is, perhaps, unfair to missionaries to let that impression be contra- 
dicted by The House of War,” since that book deals, not with normal 
missionaries, but with the foolish efforts of an ardent young woman to break 
from the amiable, if futile, routine of the Protestant community of a city 
somewhere near Antioch, and to embark upon a militant campaign on 
behalf of Christianity among the neighbouring Mohammadan villages. That 
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noflitancy leads to local disaster, and, bat for the timely intenrention of the 
'I'wki^ Goremor — a wise and most attractive old gentleman->«would have 
led to more extensive calamity ; for the Christian population, aware 
always of the force of Christian diplomacy behind them, are, we are told, 
ever ready to insult the Muslims with impunity. * The Christians of the 
Turkish Empire are not, it appears, all they should be ; one is led to believe 
that they have often brought massacres upon themselves by their provocative 
behaviour towards the long>suffering and, by creed, tolerant Muslims. lo 
return for Turkish protection and specific rights, all the Christians who 
declined to embrace El Islam after the Muslim conquest pay annual 
tribute to the Turks, and, beyond this, do not ** enjoy ” the full rights of 
citizens, being exempt from military service. They had grown rich while 
the Muslims remained poor. 

“ From birth to death they governed their own lives and were at liberty 
to ply their trades or till their lands continuously — whereas the Muslim 
village was perpetually being rcbbed of able-bodied men. The Muslims 
had borne all the burden of the service of the State for the benefit of the 
said Christians, whom El Islam of old agreed to tolerate and to protect in 
consideration of a yearly tribute paid by them. . . . But were the 
Christians grateful ? Ask your eyes. No sooner did the Europeans find a 
way into the land . . . than the Christian population flocked around them, 
eating all their dirt in order to secure protection from a foreign Power, 
which should enable them to thrive at the expense of the poor Muslims. On 
the one hand they whined lies to their protectors, filling their minds with 
prejudices against El Islam ; on the other, they grew arrogant towards 
their Muslim neighbours. Missionaries came and dwelt among them in 
their villages. . . . They were educated free of charge, and placed in 
good positions. The least injustice to a Christian so enraged the Powers 
of Europe that all the masters of oppressions were driven to confine their 
practice to the poor Muhammadans, who, being patriotic, raised no cry. 
The Sultan was too greatly pestered by the Powers of Europe, each 
clamouring on behalf of its own Christian favourites, to give attention to 
his loyal Muslim subjects.*’ 

That is the pro-Turk case — and, it is Mr. Pickthall’s case. He has 
written a telling story around it, in the spirit of the quotation from 
Horace Walpole which is printed on the title-page : “ The world is a ■ 
comedy to those who think ; ^ tragedy to those who feel.” I. C. W. 


Killing for Sport. • Essays by Various Writers. With a preface by 
Bernard Shaw. (*<7. Bell and Sons.) as. fid. net. 

This is not a book about the war, though G. B. S. is at his best in a short 
but illuminating preface. Being a logician, be has his readers at a dis- 
advantage, for be brushes aside the ordinary sentimental argument against 
sport, which one iliay call for briefness’ sake the pet-dog analogy, or “ How 
would Fido like it ?,” with the brief but wholly appropriate commentary 
that Fido would have no opinion to offer on the matter at all, not being 
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a rational animal. In shoit, he urges, animals of all sorts must be kilted 
to make the world inhabitable; a cow in the drawing-room would be 
neither a civilizing nor a sanitary influence; and even if you allow it 
a restricted liberty, and allow it to live on condition that it lives altme 
in a field — conditions which, from the experience of Nebuchadnezzar, we 
know to be disastrous to social and economic well-bdng — ^a sentimentalist 
is still faced with the hideous necessity of noangling a cabbage or interfering 
with the contemplative life of the artichoke. Frankly, it will not do. 
A philos(^hy of life which does not take man’s well-being as the legitimate 
end of man’s activity may be curious, but it cannot be interesting. Sport 
stands or falls by its effect on men, not by its effect on animals ; Mr. 
Shaw says that on the whole the effect is bad. Or, rather, he seems inclined 
to regard it as symptomatic of a pitiable lack of sensibility, as at- once the 
dfect and the cause of a lack of artistic refinement, a lack of culture. 

Other writers in this book are less logical. Some have too warm a 
fellow-feeling for the pheasant to allow them to write dispassionately, while 
some are struck more with the odious parasites of sport — the bookmaker, 
the gamekeeper, the racing tout, the spectator, and the sporting journalist 
— than with the sportsmen. Perhaps the most interesting articles in the 
book are those by Mr. Salt (the editor) on the “Fallacies of the Sportsmen,” 
and the article on the Game Laws by Mr. Connell. We cannot help 
feeling that a studied criticism of sport can hardly be made if we make 
“ killing for sport ” the dividing line between what is harmful and what 
is admirable. W'hen seriously considered, the disadvantages of sport are 
mainly social ; the effect on the individual is comparatively small. What, 
for instance, Mr. Marriot Watson, in an interesting essay, calls the “cal- 
lousness ” of fox-hunting is much more the outcome of a widespread lack 
of culture and refinement than the cause of it. The evils of sport as it 
exists to-day are probably due less to cruelty involved in particular sports 
— there is nothing very humane about a butcher, yet he is not in the 
least evil — than to fallacies which have grown up concerning it, and which 
perpetuate and consecrate sport as an activity far more conducive to moral 
and material prosperity than hours of serious study and considered thought. 
It is not the cruelty of the fox-hunter ;vhich is harmful ; it is his belief in 
the merits of fox-hunting. We do not mind his wasting three mornings 
a week unprofitably ; he probably wastes the other four. Personally he is 
humane. But what is objectionable is his fi^ed belief, universally held and 
passed on to each generation, that three mornings a week hunting is 
a serious contribution to the moral and material welfare of the whole 
country, not excluding the fox. 

Clear thinking on these subjects is always good, and even for those who 
disagree with every word of this book it should conduce to this. It is ably 
written, and is seldom dull, except when confining itself to statements of 
fact ' Douglas Jerrold. 
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Narcissus. By Viola Meynell. {Martin Seeker.) Price 6s. 

The author of “ Modern Lovers ” and of ** Columbine has again given 
us a very exquisite piece of work. Its delicacy, its slight but certain 
loveliness, so grow upon one iif reading it that one has the impression that 
the last part of the book is much better than the first ; but this is only, I 
think/because, as in a picture, greater value apparently attaches to the 
finishing strokes than to the beginning ones. And the whole impression 
of Narcissus is so much . that of a delicate drawing whose lines, in 
themselves beautiful, are related to each other in unusual affinity. I am 
thinking particularly of the last stroke of all, .the last page, where Victor^s 
tormenting questionings as to the fate which stole Imogen from him and 
gave her to his brother are suddenly answered by a familiar memory of his 
boyhood, returning to him at laet with the full meaning with which it had 
always been so bafflingly pregnant : 

** But why y Jimmy 1 Why should not he too 

The swift, inexorable answer came, and it was like the quick-coming 
answers of the old, old days. Was he a boy again, sitting at the table in 
the library, his head propped on his hand, stammering aloud the question 
marked Q, longing for it to be unanswerable, while just underneath there 
was A, always there, waiting, ready, full, apt, impossible to dismay, swift 
and deadly to reply ?*' 

It is in the drawing of Victor and Jimmy Carmichael, from the 
characteristic difierences in temperament early shown in their library 
companionship through youth to manhood, that Miss Meynell's very 
real artistry is seen. Availing herself of no definite or easily dis- 
tinguishable differences in their actual lives, discarding all but the merest 
suggestion of drama altogether, she yet accomplishes a very rare indi- 
vidualization of the two brothers. Their relations to one another, to their 
home, to their mother, to the world outside South Mimms, are given with 
an insight, a sympathy — more intimate and loving with Victor, who is the 
chief Narcissus, than with Jimmy — ^and an art which is ever and again 
astonishing in its coherence and flashes of genius. The study of Imogen 
docs not convince so much as the slighter picture of Edie ; in Imogen I 
feel that expectancy, unaccompanied by any dramatic activity, is carried' 
too far — she is too limbless. ,But Edie is quite real, and very endearing. 

LC.W. 


The Dark Forest. • By Hugh Walpole. (Martin Seeker.) Price 6s. 

* 

“ War is made up, I believe, not of shells and bullets ; not of German 
defeats and victories, Russian triumphs or surrenders, English and French 
battles by sea or land ; not of smoke and wounds and blood ; but of a 
million million past thoughts, past scenes — streets of little country towns, 
lonely hills, dark* sheltered valleys, the wide space of the sea, the crowded 
traffic of New York, London, Berlin ; yes, and of smaller things than that : 
of little quarrels, of dances at Christmas-time, of walks at night, of dressing 
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for dinner, of waking in the morning, of meeting old friends, of sicknesses, 
theatres, church services, prostitutes, slums, cricket-matches, children, 
rides on a tram, baths on a hot morning, sudden unpleasant truth from a 
friend, momentary consciousness of God. . . 

This passage from Trenchard’s diary is the revelation of The Dark 
Forest — at least, so it seems to me. War cannot, except in speech, be 
shaped by a monosyllable. Only perhaps at the beginning of the war did 
any of us imagine that it could be. Yet we, at home, on the far outskirts 
of the spectacle, have still fancied that in closer adjacency and in contact 
with the enemy, the jumbled burden of personal and impetfonal feelings, 
one’s own and other people’s histories, moving sometimes as usual, some- 
times vehemently, more often heavily or not at all, broken impressions of 
a changing world, which is what the 7 var has been to us at home since 
August, 1914, would be exchanged for spme sure glimpse of reality, or, 
at least, would be connected by a thread of relation which should j^ierce to 
the heart of all these feelings and facts. “The Dark Forest” is the story 
of the treachery and derision of such fancy. The war confirms that “ odd 
jealousy,” as Emerson called it, which for ever separates the pursuer from 
his object. It will not bandy meanings with us ; it is for ever ahead — 
ahead of us at night and up before us in ti.e morning, a pageant which 
has just gone by, a mystery which wc cannot lay hands on. What we lay 
hands on, what of all the members of that Russian Red Cr<\ps unit 
Trenchard laid hands on most triumphantly, are our own histories. It 
is the personal triumph of the soul over death and fear — the “ YouVe 
won,” as Semyonov cried to his dead and, in life, defeated rival — that is 
really attainable. 

The stage of the war’s deceit is the Russian front during the great 
retreat of last year. A Russian Red Cross unit, the Otriad, starting from 
Fetrograd, is made up of the two Englishmen — Durward, who writes the 
story ; the shy, self-conscious, clumsy Trenchard, upon whose “ victory ” 
the book closes; Marie Ivanovna, at starting engaged to Trenchard — 
young, adventurous, enraptured with curiosity and desire to find life 
wonderful; Nikitin and Semyonov, ^ two convincingly drawn opposite 
types of strength and efficiency ; and Andrey Vassilievitch — rather ridicu- 
lous, over-lalkalivc, vain but pathetic in his knowledge of his own deficien- 
cies. Trenchard’s sentimental expectations of finding the war glorious and 
romantic have already, for him, been p*trtly realized in his engagement to 
Marie ; but the war shatters this, as it also^ disperses his yet unrealized 
dreams. Semyonov, strong, brutal, self-sufficient, sngtehes Marie from him. 
Trenchard realizes to the full his defeat. The rest erf the story is his facing 
of that temporal defeat and his eventual triumph Marie is killed, and to 
both of her lovers is borne the certainty that whichever of them dies first 
will regain her. In the Dark Forest on the other side of the shining Nestor, 
opposite to their headejuarters after the great retreat, the last struggle 
takes place. There, behind the foremost lines of trenches, wherje so many 
dead lie mouldering ; there where Vulatch, the ruined town in the heart of 
the forest, is like some hideous hidden secret, the four men — Nikitin, Vas- 
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sifievitch, Trenchard, and Durward — go to serve a tempotary hospital. To 
the two latter, the forest, with its sinister green haze, its deep silences, its dark , 
hollows, has all along been the symbol of the secret they could not r»ch, the 
reality they could not conquer. The story of thqse last desperate days—a 
furious battle raging close by between the Russians, practically unarmed 
owing to the lack of ammunition, and a confident, advancing enemy — is given 
by Trenchard's diary interrupted by Durward's accounts of his visits to the 
forest, his place there after the first three days having been peremptorily 
seized by Semyonov, who knew intuitively for what all were silently 
waiting. For Nikitin and Audrey, too, were rivals for a woman’s soul. 

Durward wrote after his last visit : 

** As I look back upon it now it seems, without any extravagance at all, 
the very heart of the fortress of the enemy. I do not mean in the least 
that life was solemn or pretentious or heavy. It was careless, casual, as 
liable to the ridiculous intervention of unimportant things as ever it had 
been ; but it was life pressed so close to the fine presence of Fate that you 
could hear the very beating of his heart. ... I saw suddenly here the con- 
nection for which I had been waiting between the four men. There they 
were, Nikitin and Andrey, Semynov and Trenchard — Two Wise Men 
and Two Fools. Surely the rivalry was ludicrous in its inequality.” 

It was the Two Fools who won. 

I dp not want to give the impression in this review of a fine book that 
its interest lies in what may seem, when you read the above rough 
sketch of the story, purely sensational and slightly melodramatic. “ The 
Dark Forest ” is not like that at all. “ The last impression I wish to convey,” 
writes Durward, “ is that war is an hysterical business.” 'I'he force of the 
book lies in its avoidance of hysteria, in its refusal to draw from scenes of 
horror anything more than was actually felt by those who took part in them, 
and in its recognition that the reality of war cannot be integrated, that it 
must remain the sum of so many individual experiences, so many ‘individual 
histones, the only integrable quality being the victory of the individual 
soul over fear and death. — I. C. W. 


AFRICA 

A History of the Gold Ccjast and Ashanti. By W. Walton Claridge. 

{John Murray.') Two volumes, 36s. net. 

In his introduction to Dr. Claridge’s work. Sir Hugh Clifford remarks 
that “The dragging across the face of any primitive country of Jagannith- 
car, in which is borne aloft the great idol we namp Pax Britannica, entails 
the demolition of many romantic things." This work, authoritative in its 
nature and extremely comprehensive in its scope, is a record of demoli- 
tions. To quote again from Sir Hugh Clifford’s introduction ; “ The 
history of British relations with the peoples of the Gold, Coast and Ashanti, 
rightly viewed, is the story of ah attempt to secure our merchants’ profits 
at the least possible cost to ourselves, and the gradual assumption of 
extended responsibilities undertaken in pursuance of that object” To a 
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much later phasei says Sir Hugh, belongs the conceptioa of moral obli- 
gations which our presence in the country imposed on us/ 

The colour of romance is on the first of these two volumes, for it treats 
of the early days, the likelihood of the Gorgones of the Periplus being 
identical with the species now known as gorillae, the first discovery of the 
Gold Coast by Europeans, the kingdom of Prester John, the slave trade, 
and the complex metwork of intrigue and ’'fighting in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries* This volume carries up to the 
cession of the Dutch Settlements to England in 1872. It may be added 
that the matter in this first volume concerns events that have passed out 
of the range of criticism for the most part, and the author has very wisely 
contented himself with stating facts and leaving comment to the reader. 

The second volume begins with the sixth Ashanti war, and continues 
the story of demolition up to the final fall of Kumasi* Here the author 
questions, in a guarded way^ Sir Garnet \^olselcy’s “ apparent vacillation,*' 
which he admits was imposed by his instructions with regard to the cam- 
paign. This strikes, on the whole, as a species of wisdom after the event, 
and is in contrast with the very good judgment at the root of most criticisms 
in the work. 

It is generally considered that Wolseley's campaign settled the main 
problem of the Gold Coast, but the publication of this work will at least 
dispel such a fallacy, for it takes the history of the country up to Sir James 
Willcocks’ expedition in 1900, and shows the conditions prevailing at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. One of the most interesting features 
of the whole work is ‘‘Appendix F,"' which consists of a tabulated history 
of the various forts built by the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and other 
settlers. 

Adequate notice of such a work as this, within the limits of a review, is 
practically impossible. It may be said that the author has done his work 
conscienfiously and well, if without any great enthusiasm. To those who 
know the west coast, these pages are lacking in that vague quality known 
variously as “local colour" and “atmosphere." The future historian of 
the British Empire will come to this semi-official publication for his facts, 
and will know that he can rely on their accuracy ; but he will go to Burton, 
^ to Dapper, or to Ellis, for his picturesque touches ; and, in spite of the 
historical character of this work, room might have been made for a spice 
of word-photography or artistry. This, however, is mere cavilling ; atmo- 
sphere apart, the work is well done. # E. C* V. 

DUTCH colonies’. 

Indisch Natuuronderzoek. Door Dr. M. J. Sirks, {Koloniaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam.) Pp. 303. 4.25!. 

The above is a history of scientific research in the Netherland Colonies. 
Although Dutch . writers on Eakern subjects are prone, and perhaps 
naturally, to confine their investigations to their own wide possessions, 
the thoroughness of their scholarship will always commend itself to us. 
The pioneer of scientific investigation there appears to have been Van 
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Sontius, who, in 1623, was attached to the then Governor-General J. P. 
Koen. His work was very much extended by Rumphius, and we read 
that our James Cook was there in 1768-71, during his first voyage, 
accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, and that they were there occupied in 
‘‘ studying the fishes.!’ 

The narrative is brought up to the present time, and includes the 
achievements of Oudemans and Dr. Bergsma, the former of whom 
ordered the erection of the observatory in Batavia, and the latter carried 
it out. 

There is a special chapter on scientific activities in the West Indies ; 
the work of Van Capelle is recorded, and it may be added for the con- 
venience of those who cannot read Dutch that one of his books has 
appeared in French — viz., ‘^La constitution geologique de la Guyana 
hollandaise suivi d’une etude petrographique.” 

FINANCE 

On Chinese Currency. By Dr. G. Vissering Vol. 11 . : The Banking 
Problem. (Amsterdam : J. H, De Bussey.) xvii, 299 pp. 6s. net. 

This is the report tendered to the Chinese Government by Dr. G. 
Vissering, acting as honorary adviser (for the second time since 1911), and 
it forms a companion volume to the valuable study of Chinese monetary 
reform which the same author wrote in 1912, and which has recently been 
republished. The work is highly technical, and will commend itself to 
financial minds ; it contains in substance a definition of the duties of a 
Central Bank and a Bank of Issue, independent one from the other, the 
latter being also independent of the internal conditions of China, whilst 
the former should adapt itself to the conditions existing in 1913. A bank 
has indeed come into being, and its fortunes were entrusted tq another 
adviser : Dr. Arnold, of the German State Bank — wonderful how a nation 
of bankers and shopkeepers allowed it, but the fact remains. The author 
expresses his thanks to an acting British Consul at Amsterdam for the 
revision of his periods, but one cquld wish the text were clearer, less 
involved in its syntax 3 but perhaps the editor lacked several of the qualifi- 
cations crystallized by Boileau in his classical lines : 

“ Ce qui se con9oit«bien s’6nonce clalreraent ...” 

* * 

Opening the book at randoRi, p. 7 1 is not a sample of clear style, more’s 
the pity, as there can be no doubt of the authors own lucid conception of 
the scheme he discusses in its minutest details. 

CURRENT PERIODICALS 

WHO WILL LEAD THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER? 

In a striking article especially contributed to the Review of Reviews 
Miss Scatcherd, well known for her devotion to the cause of 
Alfhenia, and who has lately done such service in exposing the mistaken 
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tactics of ‘‘pacifists/* “pseudo-socialists,” and “pseudo-internationalists/' 
shows that the ideals for which she has so long contended are on the eve 
of being realized : 

“Anti-nationalism is not a tenet of Socialism, as is proved by the many 
resolutions passed at successive International Socialist Congresses, which 
recognize the duty of national defence against aggression. This teaching 
of a Socialism, which to begin with was ‘ made in Germany,* is amply 
exemplified by the strong patriotism of the German Social Democrats. 

“ Down to August, 1914, it was believed that the German Social Demo- 
crats would avert the war — a belief seemingly shared by statesmen like Sir 
Edward Grey and by social leaders like Jaur6s, Drakoules, Hause, Lieb- 
knecht, and other supporters of the class war dogma. When in May of 
that year I met Camille Huysmans and members of the International 
Bureau at Brussels, I incurred suspicion and dislike for condemning the 
class war as anti-social and inhuman, and was told I could not be a 
Socialist unless I accepted that teaching. 

“ I then felt vaguely what I now see clearly. Internationalism must be 
based on nationalism, the social units consisting, not of classes but of 
nations^ linked together by co-operative effort and brotherly love. There is 
hope for the future of Mr. Hyndman’s new party now that he has changed 
his views of International Socialism, and if Mr. Hyndman can scrap one 
or two more of the old shibboleths he may yet become one of the pioneers 
who will lead mankind into the Promised Land of the New Social Order.” 


The Pioneer Mail (January 15) : Sir Michael O’Dwyer has published 
some interesting correspondence that has passed between himself and the 
Commander-in-Chief concerning the armoured aeroplane fleet which the 
Punjab is presenting to Ilis Majesty the King for war service. In a letter 
to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, His Excellency 
Sir Beauchamp conveys His Majesty’s acceptance of the gift. His 
Majesty desires that his sincere thanks should be conveyed through His 
Honour “ to’ his loyal subjects in the Punjab of all creeds and nationalities, 
who so generously are subscribing to the fund, and to those ruling chiefs 
9f the Punjab and to the heir-apparent of Jammu and Kashmir who have 
expressed their wishes to join in the gift.” His Majesty has approved o^“ 
the suggestion that the planes should J^e named after the rivers of the 
province ; of their being primarily employed iff theatres of war where the 
Indian Army is serving ; and of their being placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India when the war is over. TheT subscriptions to the 
fund for providing the fleet of armoured aeroplanes now amounts to six 
and a half lakhs of rupees. 


The Statesman, (January 7), in an editorial on the sinking of the 
Persia^ writes : “ It has for a long time been useless to apply to Germany 
any principle of international law. But, if only to preserve the memory 
t)f the moral standards which Germany has abandoned| it is worth while 
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to emphasize once more the gravity of this latest offence against the cocje 
of humanity agreed upon by all nations. By general consent the lives of 
non-combatants are to be safeguarded, and the bombardment of the non- 
military area of a besieged town has been avoided. No class of non-com- 
batants deserves more consideration than passengers on the high seas. 
They are in a position of singular helplessness, and the rules of inter- 
national law prescribe that no hostile action shall be taken against a non- 
combatant vessel until she has been warned and given an opportunity of 
surrender. One of the great triumphs claimed for Mr. Wilson's anaemic 
diplomacy was that by methods of persuasion he had induced the German 
Government to recognize the validity of the chapter of law relating to 
merchant vessels. After prolonged correspondence over the sinking of 
the Lusitania^ Herr von Jagow, the German Foreign Minister, in September 
last, gave the American Government a formal assurance that * enemy 
passenger ships will not be sub/ected to attack without warning, provided 
they respect the maritime code, and will be sunk only when an opportunity 
for the safety of the passagers and crew is given/ The Note gave the 
additional information that ‘the instructions to the German submarine 
commanders are very precise and definite/ Austria only the other day 
announced to the Washington Government her unqualified acceptance of 
the same rudimentary principles of humanity. The sinking of the Persia^ 
whether by a German or Austrian submarine, is therefore a deliberate 
violation of a solemn pledge.*' 


The Wednesday Review (January la) contains a suggestive discussion 
by ‘‘Miles ” on the lecture by Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a., on ** Educa- 
tion in India,” delivered before the East India Association (see Asiatic 
RevUwy November, 1913-) 

Miles “reflects on the vast difference between the ethical, political, and 
financial conditions of England and India, and wonders whether the 
highly centralized system the lecturer has in his mind for India is ever 
likely to come off or would really useful/’ 

“ English education is the outcome of the democratic initiative, as far 
as the masses are concerned. University education is a high-class refine- 
ment for wealthy classes whq can pay for it, and who have developed the 
lead and direction of the masses and their work.” 

** England with a populStion of industrials and traders^ perhaps only 
a sixth of the cultivators of India — a homogeneous people and quite 
different from the many states, castes, races, and creeds, comprising India 
— manages her country and parochial business through Boards and the 
popular vote ; but the system is the reverse of efficient or economical, and 
responsibility can seldom be fixed or authority controlled by the public. 
India, on the 'other hand, looks to tHe Government initiative for every- 
^i^g; this initiative and the check on it creates the need for co-operative 
Local Government subordinate to the Central Government, charged with 
the final responsibility for the entire mass.” 
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In the Journal of the United Service iNSTiruTioN of India 
(January), R* W, Ewbank, lc.s., puts the following question : ** Recognizing 
that the domiciled community of India is of value for military purposes, what 
is the best method of utilizing it V and, in a suggestion for greater facilities, 
states : First of all the case may be considered of the young men of the 
upper classes, of honourable descent and good social position, whose 
fathers have in many cases borne His Majesty’s Commission, but who 
are at present prevented by their mixed birth from entering the Army. 

. . , The history of India during the last two centuries has proved over 
and over again that men of this class have often first-rate fighting qualities. 
The records of the ist Madras European Regiment, or, indeed, of any of 
the European regiments in the Company’s army, show what forces con- 
taining many Anglo-Indians, both among officers and men, could do. . . . 
Among these, probably the best known was the son of a Scottish Ensign 
by the daughter of a Rajput. Zamindar, Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, 
C.B., who has been generally recognized as one of the most brilliant leaders 
of irregular cavalry that India has known. Almost equally famous was 
Sir Robert Warburton, sprung from the marriage of an English officer 
with an Afghan Princess, who for eighteen years controlled turbulent 
tribesmen around the Khyber Pass with a hand of iron. . . . Among the 
adventurers who during the eighteenth century commanded the armies of 
some of the native chiefs, Major Louis Dorridon, one of the Scindia^s 
most gallant officers, was half Indian and half French ; and Major Vickers, 
who chose to be beheaded by Holkar rather than lead his army against the 
British, had an Indian mother. These examples are quoted to show that 
the community has, as a matter of historical fact, produced brave and able 
officers in the past, and might be expected, if the opportunity were given, 
to do so again. On this supposition it is suggested that a relaxation of 
the rule defining ‘ European parentage ’ might be permitted in certain 
cases, and that the best way to make use of the most promising and well- 
born Anglo-Indian youths would be for the Government of India to hold 
an annual cadets* examination, to which candidates should only be 
admitted by nomination. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 

• 

At this anxious time when we are all thinking of the Empire and how 
to bind its component parts more closely and solidly together, special 
interest attaches to a scheme which we owe to Mr. Max Bellows, of 
Gloucester. It is, in brief, a society to be composed of all sorts of people 
having all sorts of interests, studies, and hobbies; such society to be 
recruited from all parts -of the Empire and the English-speaking world, 
with a special eye to those living in lonely, inaccessible districts, far from 
the mutual intercourse which is so precious a factor in a crowded island 
like ours. We are glad to know that Mr. Bellows’s idea is bearing fruit and 
that subscribers are steadily coming in. It is not difficult to see what 
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value a scheme like this must possess if it eventuate on a considerable 
scale, and its originator will, after his fashion, claim a place amongst 
the Empire-builders, and cause many to bless the name of Max Bellows 
for bringing a new interest into their lives. The society is to have its 
own monthly organ, appropriately named The Link. Mr. Bellows has 
drafted a most interesting circular setting forth his plan in detail, and 
a letter addressed to him at Gloucester will doubtless bring readers 
a copy. 


“ A Hermit Turned Loose.” By A. Kawabata, Professor of the Keiogi- 
juku University, Tokyo. {East and West, Ltd.) as. 6d. net. 

The above is a very readable account of the experiences of a Japanese 
Professor in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and England. He states in his preface : 

I went, I saw, I conquered, aVid my conquests, both active and passive, 
are offered bo the public in the following pages.” They are certainly 
widespread and wholly delightful. They include a conquest in the Ca.f6 
Florence in London, where he spoke of things so wide apart as the Yellow 
Peril and Norman Angellism. On page 172 he states that “of all sculp- 
tures of Japan within my knowledge, the wooden image of the she-cat 
at Nikko comes up to the European standard of sculpture. He then 
explains that it was the want of polishable marble, not the want of genius, 
which prevented Jingoro, sculptor of the she-cat, from being a Michel 
Angelo. There is in fact very much which the Western does not know : 
he should therefore read “A Hermit Turned Loose ’’ and learn. — H. 
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“a fair hbaring and no favour” 

AN URGENT QUESTION : TH»E EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAR 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW 

Sir, 

If you can afford me space I should like to add 
a little, (chiefly, of course, from his own writings, as he 
is the sole patentee of the scheme), to Captain PetaVel’s 
most suggestive article in the current number of the Review. 

As the Morning Post observed on November 29th 
last, “ this country has suffered terrible things because in 
time of peace the Government did not prepare for war; it 
will suffer worse things if in time of war it does not prepare 
for peace”; and, though it is probable that Germany, which 
did prepare for war during forty years of peace, has suffered 
even more terribly, there is, of course, much wisdom in 
what the Morning Post says, and as long as the war 
lasts the great problem for us all will be that of enlist- 
ing every available person in the ranks of the pro- 
ducers and making the very most •of his or her labour. 
After the war, when we begin to disband millions of soldiers 
and at the same time cease manufacturing munitions on 
the present scale, we are likely to be confronted with a grave 
problem of just the opposite kind ; but the great problem 
of to-day and that of to-mofrow, diametrically opposite as 
they are, both demand that we should pay attention to what 
the Swiss have accomplished in the way of organizing even 
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the most unskilled labour to produce the main necessaries of 
life. The Swiss have developed a system of employing un- 
skilled workers in producing food-stuffs and other necessaries, 
and have brought it to such perfection that they have made 
even tramps under sentence for vagrancy self-supporting. 

Now, the Boy Scout movement has shown beyond 
dispute that the labour of boys of twelve or more is worth 
quite as much as that of a tramp, and it increases very rapidly 
in value just according as it is properly trained. Evidently, 
then, we should improvize farm-colonies, where labour 
would be organized on the Swiss model, and employ in 
them as many boys as we can enlist for the national 
service of increasing our home-food production. Schooling 
could be continued in the farm-colonies, and the boys might 
remain in them, earning something the whole time until 
they had arrived at the required standard of proficiency in 
their brain-work. When they left they would be fit to be 
excellent colonists should employment be scarce after the 
war ; or, should the war continue long, the older ones would 
have had the very best training to make them good soldiers. 
When once they had had a few practical object-lessons of 
that kind we should soon make great use of boy-labour in a 
way that would be in the very highest degree beneficial to 
the boys themselves. 

Clearly this scheme opens up many possibilities, 
not the least of which is the further development of the 
splendid Boy Scout movement, but with these developments 
I do not propose to deal at present. Just now I only wish 
to emphasize two facts?; first, that the Swiss have attained 
economic success with a small organization on this very 
system, even though employing the most inferior kind of 
labour ; and, secondly, that the larger an industrial organiza- 
tion is, by so much the more productive it makes the labour 
of every worker it employs. There is, therefore, no 
question at all as to whether we should succeed by employ- 
ing boys or soldiers (instead of tramps) on a large scale. 

And it is evidently our duty both to have “ industrial 
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reserves ” in order to fit our soldiers for civil life* and farm- 
colonies to put an end once and for all to blind-alley 
occupations. 

The duty presents -itself with special urgency just now. 
We have called upon all physically fit young men to leave 
their vocational training to serve their country. We must 
offer them on their return a training that will give them d 
proper start in life. 

There is but one difficulty in the way — namely, that 
organization producing things mostly for the use and con- 
sumption of its own workers is something new and quite 
different from a commercial organization, with entirely and 
perplexingly different economics. Therefore we shall not 
advance with confidence towards establishing “ industrial 
reserves ” unless we have first tried and seen practically 
what can be done by similar organizations for boys. 

If, then, we do but act in time we can insure that those who 
have responded to their country’s call will be absolufely 
secured from want on their return, and that, instead of com- 
peting for work, they will form an organization that will 
enable us to deal with any amount of genuine employment. 

Clearly, then, if we are to do our duty now by develop- 
ing to the utmost our food-production and our productive 
power generally, and if we are to be ready to do the best for 
our returning soldiers, we must lose no time in opening our 
still too insular eyes to what has been accomplished abroad 
in the way of farm-schools and self-contained organizations, 
aijd in putting the plan into practice as one of the most 
useful things we could possibly do at the present moment. 

Now, could not Captain Petavel’s services be utilized in 
trying his scheme on part of the land which I believe the 
Government propose to purchase for the settlement of 
soldiers after the war } 

■ J. B. Pennington, 

Hon. Sec. Educational Colonies and Self-Supporting 
Schools Association. 

3> Victoria Street, 

April 8, 1916. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ARMENIANS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW ” 

Sir, 

It has been suggested to me that it would be of 
interest to your readers to know the latest phase of the 
work that the Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor’s) Fund, 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman, is doing for 
the remnants of that ancient and much suffering people. 
All through the winter 'we have been chiefly engaged in 
saving the lives of the 250,000 refugees who had escaped 
from massacre into the Russian Caucasus. Now, with the 
advance of the Russian Armies and the capture of Erzerum, 
Mush and Bitlis, and other places, the refugees are rapidly 
going back to their old homes, at any rate in the district of 
Van, and others which are now securely held by the 
Russians. The Russian Governor of Van has issued an 
appeal for help for this purpose. The need is very great 
owing to the immense number to be repatriated, and to 
the fact that they find everything in their old homes either 
destroyed or pillaged. The time for sowing is rapidly slip- 
ping away, and one of the appeals which has reached us 
from a very responsible quarter speaks of the need for 
12,500 yoke of oxen, costing in all 2,500,000 roubles, for 
ploughing purposes. This* is only one small part of what 
will be needed if the people are to be put in a position to 
grow their own food* before next winter. The Russian 
authorities and the • Armenians in Russia are helping 
vigorously ; so are the people of the United States. Our 
own Hon. Secretary, the Rev. Harold Buxton, has just 
taken a party, including a doctor, nurses and relief workers, 
out to Tiflis ; and they are proceeding -at once from there to 
Armenia itself to give personal attention to the work of 
repatriation, and to saving the sick and starving Armenians 
tfrho are found wherever the Russian troops advance. 
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According to our information, in spite of the 5cx>,cxx) 
Armenians who probably lost their lives in the terrible 
massacres of last summer, there are at least another 500,cxx) 
surviving in concentration camps and desert places. These 
it may be possible to help and to restore to their homes at 
some later stage of this war ; for the present all we can do 
is to help the refugees whom I mentioned first — namely, 
those whose lives were saved last winter in the Russian 
Caucasus. 

If any of your readers will help us by sending a contribu- 
tion to our Hon. Treasurer, Lieut.-Colonel Gregory, at 96, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., we* shall be most grateful. 

Believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

Aneurin Williams, 
Chai-hnan, 


‘‘AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA’"* 

It would appear from Mr. Wacha’s paper that all is not so 
well with the Co-operative Banks in India as we had been 
led to believe. Mr. Wacha’s introduction of twenty-one 
pages tof an essay of thirty- three is perhaps somewhat 
lengthy, and raises many controversial points into which I 
do not propose to enter now. I must confine my remarks 
to his comparison of the new Co-operative Banks, which he 
condemns, with the Agricultural Banks, which are, he says, 
“ the only hope of salvation ” for the^ Indian, as they have 
been for the Egyptian, ryot. * ^ 

Now, the comparison is not very clearly made in this 
paper, and it is not a subject of which I have any personal 
experience. What little experience I had was under the 
old Takdvi system, and I must admit that it agreed exactly 
with Mr. Wacha’s description, on p. 10, that such advances 

* By the Hon. Mr. D. E. Wacha in the Indian Journal of Economics 
for January, 1916. 

VOL. VlII. 
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“ were looked at askance by the ryots, and not much availed 
of because of the trouble, vexation, and even blackmail, to 
which they had to submit before the advance could be 
secured. . . . The Takavi advances’ were in no sense a 
help to the ryot to diminish the load of his indebtedness.” 
And yet there was the whole capital of the Government 
behind them, so that it cannot be the greater command of 
capital alone which differentiates the Agricultural Bank from 
the Co-operative Credit Society. Evidently, therefore, it 
can only be the management that was at fault in the case of 
** Takdvi,” and the want of capital in the new Co-operative 
Banks. The late Sir Efwin Palmer, indeed, seems to have 
decided (so long ago as 1904) that Co-operative Banks in 
India are “ all nonsense,” and that “ anyone who knows 
the natives of the country knows they will never co-operate.” 
And yet caste is a fairly well-established co-operative society 
of a sort, and a good many people who once knew the people 
of hidia, perhaps as well as Sir Elwin, would agree with 
Mr. Dupernex that “the Indian village itself has been from 
time immemorial a co-operative society, in which very often 
the land is held in common, and the ryots are accus- 
tomed to being jointly responsible for the revenue. The 
affairs of the village are managed by the village council, 
and, though the British Government have too often 
followed a policy of encouraging individualism, this ancient 
communism is still strong. Upon this village system Mr. 
Dupernex suggested that th*e Government should graft the 
Raiffeisen Banks of Germany. These banks, it need hardly 
be explained, are close 'societies of villagers who pool their 
entire credit, and theieby obtain cheap money from outside 
which they lend only to members at a slightly higher rate 
of interest than they pay. As the loans are only made for 
reproductive purposes, and are amply safeguarded in a 
number of ways, there is hardly ever, out of the thousands 
of such batiks in Europe, a case of failure, and by these 
means the German peasant has been delivered out of the 
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hands of the money-lender and turned into a thriving 
farmer.” * 

A great deal depends, no doubt, on how these new 
banks are managed; and how they are backed up finan- 
cially, but I hope we need not yet accept Mr. Wacha’s 
judgment as final. 

J. B. Pennington. 

* See ‘‘Truths about India,” p. 88. 
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In the April number of the Asiatic Review we drew 
attention to a paper which was read a few weeks ago by 
Mr. H. Charles Woods before the Royal Geographical 
Society upon “ Communications in the Balkans.” As a 
copy of the paper was not then in our hands, those refer- 
ences were of necessity very brief. With the consent of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of Mr. Woods, we 
therefore require to make no apology for now reproducing 
some further extracts from the paper itself, which was 
published in the “ Geographical Journal” for April last. 

The author, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards for seven years, and who served with that regiment 
in the South African War, has been a constant traveller in 
the Near East during the last ten or twelve years. He 
has studied the political and military situations in 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro, and 
Greece. He has visited the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and 
has tramped the mountains of Albania and of Asia Minoi:. 
His knowledge of Turkish, enabling him to dispense with 
interpreters, means that he really gets to know the people. 

Indeed, in the words of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, “No one is better qualified to deal 
with a subject which is intensely interesting to all of us 
at this moment. I think he has spent there most of the 
present century — at any rate, there are few years since 1900 
when he has not been there. . . .” Or, as Lord Bryce said : 
“ I cannot pretend to anything like Mr. Woods’ know- 
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ledge. ... We shall need all these data when we begin 
thinking upon what the future has in store for these 
regions where so many nationalities dwell intermingled, 
and so many rivalries and jealousies impede the restoration 
of a settled peace.” 

From the paper which fills about twenty- five closely 
printed pages of the “ Geographical Journal,” and which 
contains countless important details, we reproduce the 
following extracts. 

The Balkan Peninsula is essentially the meeting-place of East with 
West. Whilst after the wars of and 1913 the European 

dominions of the Sultan were reduced in size from 65,350 square 
miles to 10,882 square miles, so large a part of the whole Peninsula 
belonged to Turkey until comparatively recent times that almost the 
whole area still shows signs of Ottoman misrule. This partly 
accounts for the extraordinary surprises by which the traveller is 
met in various parts of the Peninsula. In places the whole country 
appears to be perfectly European. In others, the traveller passes 
for miles across bare country, the soil of which is of a browlf-red 
colour — country which almost reminds one of the veldt of South 
Africa. Again, as one wends his way by road or path through the 
Balkans, and particularly through Turkey, one finds that places 
which from the map would appear to be centres of importance are 
made up of only a few houses located in the valley or half-way up 
some forbidding hillside. 

* * 4 > * * « ^ 

The Near East is therefore a land of contrasts. Although we have 
some of the monotonous scenery to which I have already referred, we 
also come upon the Unexpected in the opposite direction. For 
instance, the magnificent land-locked Bocche di Cattaro is a gem of 
beauty, the like of which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
surpass in Europe. Again, there are places, such as Sofia or Sarajevo, 
where civilization has advanced by Idaps qpd bounds. The capital 
of Bulgaria, in 1878 little more than a collection of mud huts, is 
now a prosperous modem city. Equally, whilst the Austrians may 
not have given political satisfaction to the Slav population of Bosnia, 
they have undoubtedly made of its capital a city in which picturesque 
beauty is combined with modem comfort. Composed partly of 
modem and partly of Turkish houses, and nestled on both sides of 
the narrow valley of the river MiljaCka, Sarajevo is a place in which 
East certainly meets West. 
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Although Turkey now forms but a very small part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, the question of the existing communications in the whole 
area under discussion has been largely influenced by the attitude of 
the Ottoman Government. For years much of the politics of the 
Near East has turned upon railroad questions, and therefore, whilst 
considerable parts of the Peninsula had already passed out of Turkish 
hands before the construction of railways wa? practicable in such an 
area, yet up to the time of the Balkan wars the geographical distribu- 
tion of the European dominions of the Sultan was such as to give 
the Ottoman Government the deciding voice as to the construction 
of numerous lines leading through Turkey to the sea-coast* The 
building of roads and railways would have carried with it economical 
as well as political advantages to the State, but their con- 
struction was opposed alike^ by Abdul Hamid and by the Young 
Turks. This opposition was sometimes due to internal political 
reasons, and sometimes it resulted from the existence of rival schemes 
supported by different Governments, or by concession hunters who 
were directly or indirectly interested in them. Again, as large 
numbers of railways in Turkey were built under a kilometric 
guarantee from the Government — a guarantee which e»ssured the 
company in question a fixed gross income every year — it is well 
known that the Turkish authorities agreed to what was often a most 
extravagant sum, but only when tlie line in question was required 
for some strategical purpose, or when its construction was forced 
upon the Sublime Porte by some more than usually active diplomatic 
representative at Constantinople. 

# # » # # -lit # 

By far the most important railway in the Balkan Beniiibula is that 
which connects Belgrade with Constantinople. It constitutes the 
Balkan section of the ^great trunk route from West to Bast. Of its 
total length of 659 miles, 212 miles are in Serbia, 271 miles are in 
Bulgaria, and the remaining 176 miles are still in the Ottoman 
Empire. The line, which has no kilometric guarantee, was built 
during the period betweeq 1869 and 1888, when it was opened to 
through traffic. • 

***•*•**♦ 

Second only in significance to this line, and perhaps even destined 
now to play a more important role, is the railway which connects 
Nish with Salonika. The length of the line is 278 miles. Following 
the valleys of the Vardar and the Morava this line takes the great 
high-road from north to south atross the Balkan Peninsula. If 
seriously improved or rebuilt, and if better harbour facilities were 
available at Salonika, this line would constitute the shortest and the 
mt^ direct route from Europe to Egypt, India, and the Far East. 
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There remains one other railway of very considerable importance. 
It leaves the main Belgrade-Constantinople route at Kuleli Burgas, a 
junction situated on the right bank of the river Maritsa, and lying at 
a distance of about eighteen miles to the south of Adrianople. This 
line forms the connecting link between the Constantinople- Adrianople 
Railway and Salonika. 


* 

After discussing numerous branch lines of Serbia and 
Bulgaria Mr. Woods proceeds : 

In Turkish Thrace the means of communication are still extremely 
indifferent, and this not only because of the lack of railways, but also 
on account of the bad state of repair in which Turkish roads are 
always maintained. Whilst the construction of several railways has 
been under discussion for years the only one actually built is that 
which leaves the main route at Alapie and which runs in a northerly 
direction to Kirk Kilissa. With a length of about tliirty-two miles 
this line was available for traffic about the time of the outbreak of 
the first Balkan war. It is important because it facilitates the 
means of communication between Turkey and South-E6U5tem Bulgaria 
by shortening the distance to be covered by road. 

With regard to the roads, if we ignore all minor routes, there are 
at least three which lead from railways in a northerly or north- 
easterly direction. The first unites Adrianople in Turkey with 
Jambol in Bulgaria. The second runs in a northerly direction from 
Kirk Kilissa towards the frontier. Both these were used by the 
Bulgarians in their advance during the first Balkan war. There is 
also a road from near Chorlu to Midia on the Black Sea. 

Oil the south there are several roads connecting the coast of the 
Sea of Mannora with tlie railway from Constantinople to Adrianople. 
Without discussing those loc^ated ip the more or less immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Ottoman capital, we have four so-called thorough- 
• fares which are worthy of mention. Tlie first two connect Rodosto 
respectively with Muradli and Baba Eslyi. Their importance is that 
they enable troops, landed from ^Asia Minor at Rodosto, to be 
marched into the interior and towards ASrianople. The third runs 
from Rodosto by way of Malgara to Keshan, where it meets the main 
route by which land communication is maintained between Uz\m- 
Keupri on the railway and the Peninsula of Gallipoli. This last- 
named road, which was practically rebuilt a few years ago, is 
certainly passable for all arms. Even before its completion, about 
the year 1910, it was feasible for vehicles to travel by it without any 
danger of being stuck in the mud, and without any serious incon- 
venience to their occupants. The length of this road is about 
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seventy-five miles, and it passes through Keshan, over the Kuru Dagh 
Hills, and thence by Kavak and Bulair to the town of Gallipoli, 

# ^ * -je- -jf ♦ * 

Towards the end of his paper and after entering into a 
detailed discussion upon the lines of advance from the 
Adriatic into the interior by way of Montenegro and 
Albania, Mr, Woods goes on to describe the more prin- 
cipal routes by which it is possible to advance into the 
heart of Bulgaria from the south and the south-west. 

The first or most easterly of these routes is that which connects 
Gumuljina on the Dede Agach line with Haskovo in Old Bulgaria. 
The greater part of the road, ^whieh now lies wholly in Bulgaria, was 
constructed by the Turks for military purposes during the closing 
years of the reign of Abdul Hamid. . After the Balkan wars it was 
greatly improved by the Bulgarians, w ho foresaw its enormous import- 
ance as a means of communication with the coast should they not 
have secured possession of the whole of the railway between Adria- 
nople and Dede Agach. Always well engineered and laid out, this 
road is certainly now practicable for motor traffic, for before the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war it was easy to make the whole journey in a 
day, and by the use of motor cars for hire in Haskovo or even in a 
motor diligence which I believe maintained a daily service. 

If we ignore the road which leads into but not right across the 
Rhodopes from Drama, and which runs up the Mesta Valley, the next 
route by which it is possible to advance right into the interior is that 
which takes the valley af the Struma, and therefore hugs the banks of 
the river of that name. This line constitutes the natural outlet for 
Bulgaria towards the -®gean, and particularly by way of the port of 

Kavalla. It is for this reason that the Government of Sofia was 

« 

particularly anxious to obtain possession of that port, and to secure a 
frontier which gave to Bulgaria the whole Struma Valley. 

A good and thoroughly passable Struma Valley road, about 110 
mil^ in length, connects Demirhkiar on the Salonika-Dede Agach rail- 
way with Kadomir, a town on the Bulgarian line from Sofia to Kyusten- 
dil. About fifteen miles of this road are in Greek, whilst the remainder 
are in Bulgarian, territory. Branching at Dupnitsa another runs to 
Sofia by way of Samakov. During the period which intervened 
between the two Balkan wars this route was followed by postal motor 
diligences, and in peace time it is the pne chosen by those possessed of 
motor cars who desire to travel rapidly from Salonika to Sofia without 
the iaconveuience of a long railway journey by way of Nish. 
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• As the means of communication between the valleys of the Vardar 
and of the Struma are bad, the only route into Bulgaria which is 
worthy of consideration here is that which connects Kumanovo on 
the Uskub-Nish railway with Gyuveshevo, the Bulgarian frontier 
terminus. The road, about forty-six miles in length, is certainly 
passable for wheeled traffic, and it is probable that erenow it has been 
rendered practicable for motors. After leaving Kumanovo it runs 
across an uninteresting tract of country, where many of the mounts^ns 
or hills greatly resemble enormous detached sugar-top kopjes. Much 
of the arable land produces tobacco, whilst the remainder is devoted 
to the cultivation of maize. The area is sparsely populated, prin- 
cipally by Bulgarians, and 'the name of an occasional village even 
betrays that its inhabitants are Pomaks (Moslem Bulgarians) who are 
numerous in certain districts of the Rhodope Balkans. 

* * * * * * * 

We devoutly wish that Mr. Woods’s admirable lecture 
had been delivered a year or more ago. There was much 
in it that elucidated, in a manner we have not met else- 
where, the intricate problems of Balkan politics with 
which the question of communications is so intimately 
bound up. In some respects it is a monumental study ; 
for whereas the ethnical and political conditions of a 
country or countries are subject to the changes imposed 
by the slow decree of time or the more rapid whims of 
fortune, the general geographical features remain for all 
time, and are the same for General Sarrail as they were for 
a Bragidas or a Cornelius Sulla. 
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ASIA’S HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE * 

Upon the occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare, 
Dr. Gollancz (Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Committee) has very fittingly edited “ A 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare,” which on May i was 
presented to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

We are delighted to note that he has included several 
striking appreciations from Asiatic men of letters. India 
is represented by Ananda Coomaraswamy, the great 
authority on Indian Art ; Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Nobel Laureate ; Mohammed Igval of Lahore ; Sardar 
Jogundra Singh, the novelist. From Burma we have 
S. Z. Aung, the Buddhist scholar, and Maung Tin, editor 
of Khuddaka Patha. From Arabia, His Excellency 
Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim ; from Japan, Yuzo Tsubonchi, 
the translator of Shakespeare, and Gonnosk<^ Komai, the 
war correspondent and poet. Chinese homage is paid by 
Liu Po Tuan, the poet. Ahmad Khan represents the land 
of Omar. Armenia’s tribute comes from the pen of K. H. 
Funduklian and Miss i^abelle C. Boyajian, whose poem was 
quoted by the Editof at the meeting. The following are 
a few short extracts ; 

India 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore : 

, . . At this moment, after the end of centuries, the 
palm groves by the Indian Sea raise their tremulous 
branches to ’the sky, murmuring your praise. 

* “A Book of Homage to Shakespeare.” Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
LittD., Oxford University Press. 21s. net. 1916. 
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Asids Homage to Shakespeare 

Ananda Coomaraswamy : 

In honouring the genius of Shakespeare, we do not 
merely offer homage to the memory of an individual, but 
are witnesses to the intellectual fraternity of mankind. 


Burma 

Maung Tin : 

In spite of his vigorous appreciation of the wofld, 
Shakespeare shakes hands with Buddha in his utter 
renunciation of the world. 

China 

Liu Po Tuan : * 


The people of five cbatinents look up to this high peak ! 


Persia 

Ahmad Khan : 

The spirit of Omar would not wish to be absent from 
the book of homage to the great master-poet of England — 
the glory of the modern world. 


Armenia 

Zabellc C. Boyajian : 

What token shall my poor Armenia bring } 

No golden diadem her brow adorns. 

All jewelled with her tears, and glistening, 

Sbe lays upon thy shrine her crown of thorns. 

Arabia 

Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim : • 

Say to the men of the Thames, when the gathering in 
Shakespeare’s honour is listening to prose and verse : 
“ However great your pride in yjour mighty fleet, your pride 
in the unique bard is yet greater.” * 

m 

Japan 

Gonnoskd Komai : 

Magical, myriad-minded, 

Thy mighty pen 
Hath conquered all men, 

Even to the remotest bounds 
Of our wide earth ! 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON >sfATIC QUESTIONS 

With Sir Thomas Holdich as lecturer at the Royal Geographical Society 
on April 3, and Boundary- Making ” as his subject, it goes without saying 
that he gave interesting information with regard to the Indian frontier. 
As befitted the audience he addressed, his paper was concerned princij)ally 
with the geographical problems of the subject, and he showed how the 
loose wording, or want of familiarity with actual fact, on the part of the 
politicians who made the treaties, gives serious trouble sometimes to those 
who have to carry out the work of demarcation. “ A boundary bar,” lie 
said, “ is but an artificial impress upon the surface of the land, as much 
as a road or a railway ; and, like the road or the railway, it must adapt 
itself to the topographical conditions of the country it traverses. If it 
does not, it is likely to be no barrier at all. Boundaries have been 
twisted out of every conceivable natural feature, with more or less success/' 
Illustrating the difficulties created through ignorance and the absence of 
maps and consequent resort to “ the worst of all possible expedients, the 
straight line, Sir Thomas mentioned a case in Africa, in which a meridian 
line was selected. The result was an awkward international complication 
as soon as it was discoveied that a wide tract of valuable land had been 
erroneously assigned to England which had subsequently to be transferred 
to Belgium. The dangerous antagonism which arose between the two 
great South American repViblics of the Argentine and Chili with regard 
to the partitioning of Patagonia was largely due to inaccurate and assumed 
geography. War seemed to be the only possible tertnination of the dispute, 
and many millions of money were spent in ships and armament, but 
fortunately stern good sense prevailed, and the British arbitration, crowned 
by the King’s award, was accepted with gratitude and relief. Sir Thomas 
also told how, in connection with ‘the boundary between Russia and 
Afghanistan in Mr. Gladstone's time, the Russian and British Commissions 
spent weeks of diligent searching for the post of Khwaja Salar, as a 
boundary objective on the banks of the Oxus ; but the post had been 
washed in by ‘the river and swallowed whole many years before the Cora- 
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missions met. As an instance of loose phraseology, the words the foot 
of the hills’* caused serious disagreement in the demarcation of the 
boundary between Afghanistan and certain tribal territories deemed 
independent and beyond interference from the Kabul Government. The 
meaning was eventually taken to be the actual nullah bed. In another 
case the words “ in an easterly direction to a junction with the Chinese 
frontier ” in the boundary between Afghanistan and Russia in the Pamirs, 
led to disagreement between the Russian and British camps, and it looked 
as though winter would have to be spent in those altitudes. Fortunately, 
the weakness of geographical expression was recognized, and clearer 
instructions were received just in time for the British Commission to 
escape over the passes, deep: in snow and shrouded with menacing mists, 
back to sunny India. The selection of an impossible geographical feature 
to carry the boundary is another difficulty, in delimitation. Sir Thomas 
instanced this in the demarcation of that part of the Indian frontier which 
separates Chitral and Kashmir- interests from Afghanistan. The agree- 
ment defined the boundary as runhing' parallel to the Chitral river at an 
even distance of four miles from the bank. The result was that it fell 
on the spurs of a flanking range, about half-way between the summit and 
the foot, festooning itself from spur to spur, cutting across mountain 
torrents, dividing water rights in inaccessible valleys, and making a 
continuous ascent and descent over some of the wildest, ruggedest, and 
most inaccessible parts of the Indian frontier. Fortunately, it was possible 
to suggest an alternative without much loss of time, and there was no great 
difficulty in effecting an alteration in the text of the agreement. As a 
contrast and to show the advance in geographical knowledge, Sir Thomas 
gave details of the negotiations for the Canadian boundary from the Bay 
of Fundy to Juan di Fuca, which commenced late in the eighteenth 
century and lasted into the twentieth. 


“ Call Alexandretta of the future one of the greatest, perhaps the very 
greatest, seaport on the Mediterranean, and you will not have overestimated 
its possibilities.’* * 

This was the emphatic statement of Mr. W. J, Childs, in his lecture on 
Asia Minor and the War,** given before the Central Asian Society on 
April 12. Mr. Childs has tramped more thafi 1,500 miles in Asia Minor, 
especially in the districts of North Anatolia and the country round the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, which he described as th^ real vitals of Asia 
Minor.*’ He pointed out that Alexandretta was proposed, a generation 
ago, as the western end of a British railway to India, and said that “we 
may lock forward now to seeing that railway constructed sooner or later. 
We may be able to travel by rail from Charing Cross to Calcutta, and 
Cairo and Capetown. Whenever that comes about the route will be past 
the head of the Gulf of Alexandretta. The Gulf will have as much to do 
with railway communication between London and Africa as between London 
and India.*’ He laid stress on the fact that the Power which holds the Gulf 
andPortof Alexandretta will controlrailway communication between Europe, 
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India, and Africa, and largely Persia, and that “ there is no spot of equahim- 
portance in all Asiatic Turkey.” Further, Mr. Childs said that this “ vital part 
of Turkey-in- Asia” may be called the centre of the whole German scheme 
in Asiatic Turkey. For a distance of fifty miles the Bagdad railway is never 
more than twenty-five miles from the sea, and here was to have been a great 
German port, the Mediterranean port, in fact, of the Bagdad Railway. To 
understand the importance of the port, it was necessary to consider the 
agricultural possibilities of the Cilician plain, the mineral riches of the 
districts — ^the mines now worked in the Taurus are said to produce more 
silver than any in Europe — and other developments. Looking far ahead, 
Germany realized what was to be done in the Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
determined to make it the centre of the future economic development of 
Asiatic Turkey. It was to be the Hamburg and Trieste of Turkey-in- 
Asia. The Bagdad Railway was the first step in the process — a military 
railway at this stage to make the rest possible— -a great trade between 
Alexandretta and Trieste and Fiume, for the Austrian partner in the 
scheme, and between Alexandretta arrd the North Sea ports a still greater 
trade for the German partner. The town itself, said Mr. Childs, is called 
unhealthy, a place of mosquitoes and malaria owing to marshes between 
it and the mountains, but Ibrahim Pasha, at the time of the Egyptian 
occupation of Northern Syria, made it his chief port, cut a canal, drained 
the swamps, with the result that mosquitoes and malaria disappeared. 
The canal has not been maintained and fever has returned, but there is 
no reason why the town should not be made healthy again ; it has a good 
situation and an abundance of excellent water from the mountains. The 
possibilities of a harbour are also good ; all that is needed is to construct 
a snug harbour within the Gulf ; a breakwater would present no difficulty 
in construction ] it would not have to resist a great weight of wave ; 
shingle and concrete are to be had in abundance, and there is deep water 
close inshore. The town is now the terminus of the short branch of the 
line which comes from the Bagdad Railway at the head of the Gulf. In 
time to come,” said a German official to Mr. Childs, “ no doubt we shall 
take the railway under the Beilan Pass to Aleppo.” Mr. Childs summed 
up his lecture thus : • 

*‘If at the present time the Gulf of Alexandretta is the most vital point 
in the Turkish Empire outside the capital, not less but more so will it bfe 
in any conceivable order of things which may follow the present war. Its 
importance will increase wi^h every year. You cannot well over-estimate 
what that importance will become if you consider the commercial and 
other developments likely to take place in the future between the ^gean 
and the Persian Gulf. You may be glad that Cyprus, covering this great 
position, remains a British possession.” 


The paper on Scientific Agriculture in India,'' by Mr. James 
MacKenna, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Myaungmya, Burma, now 
designated Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, was read for 
him before tl)e Society of Arts (Indian Section), on April 27, by Sir 
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Steyning Edgerley, and additional interest was given to the gathering by 
the presence of the chairman, Sir Robert Carlyle, who for more than seven 
years has been in close touch with agriculture in India and who retired 
last year from the Councilor the Governor-General. Mr. MacKenna gave 
some account of the growth of interest in, and provision for, scientific 
agriculture in this country, and showed how it was reflected in India. In 
the Budget of Lord Curzon's Government, 1905-1906, the importance of 
improvement in agriculture in India was recognized and an annual pro- 
vision of twenty lakhs of rupees granted — afterwards raised to twenty-four 
lakhs. The story was told of the establishment of the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, and the lantern slides of the Institute were followed 
by others of Agricultural Institutes now to be found in several parts of 
India. “In most provinces,'* wrote Mr. MacKenna, “there is* now a 
Director of Agriculture as adviser to the local Government ; under him 
Deputy Directors, each in charge of a circle, are posted at different 
centres, and, aided by a staff of Indian assistants, control the experi- 
mental, demonstration, and seed farms.** The crying need for India is 
good seed, the best seed, and plenty of it ; but the professional seedsman 
is as yet practically unknown. The department has introduced improve- 
ment by selection of existing varieties, new crops and methods, and 
hybridization. The mention of Pusa brought into prominence the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanists, and the wonders 
they have achieved with wheat, tobacco, and (to a less extent) with 
cotton, by the application of Mendelian methods. The work is slow and 
infinite patience is required, but a modest estimate put the area under 
Pusa wheats in a few years at 5,000,000 acres, which would mean an 
increase in the value of one crop only of ^*5, 000, 000. Mr. MacKenna 
gave particulars of what is being done for rice, jute, indigo, sugar-cane, 
and pointed out that as the staff of botanists increases, and more imme- 
diate problems of improvement by selection are solved, work on Mendelian 
lines will bulk larger and larger in the scientific work of the agricultural 
departments of India. “On a conservative estimate,” he added, “we 
claim that the annual increase to the value of the agricultural products of 
India, as a result of the labours of the %ricultural departments, is already 
over two and a quarter million pounds sterling, and I think it will be 
admitted that the policy of agricultural development which established the 
Pusa College and secured the scientific stucly of agricultural problems 
peculiarly Indian has been fully justified.*' A final word was about agri- 
cultural co-operative societies, which make it possible to take improve- 
ments to groups of cultivators, bound together by common interest, instead 
of to isolated individuals working only for themselves. “In the har- 
monious union of these two great movements — scientific agriculture • and 
co-operation — lies the econ9mic future of India.** Sir Robert Carlyle gave 
interesting particulars about rice, whe.at, and cotton, but said that although 
the areas under these; crops were large, the yield per acre was meagre» and 
the application of science imperative. The improvement of agriculture he 
declared to be the greatest problem of India to-day. Sir Robert strongly 
supported the lecturer’s statements with regard to co-operation, and paid 
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tribute to Lord Curzon’s interest in, and action for, agriculture and co- 
operation. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali urged that the co-operative rate (9-1 a per 
cent.) was still high for ryots, and that the co-operative ideals should go 
beyond the borrowing of money. Improved agricultural education, he 
insisted, was the crux of the matter. Other speakers were Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Sir Frederick Fryer, Sir Evan James, and Sir David Hamilton. 

At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, at 
the Caxton Hall, on May 2, at which the President, Sir Herbert Roberts, 
Bart., M.P., took the chair, it was reported that there were many indications 
of advancing public opinion in India in favour of temperance reform, 
largely attributable, it was considered, to the example of personal abstin- 
ence set by His Majesty the King-Emperor. The report also showed, for 
the first time for some years, art actual diminution of liquor consumption 
in most of the provinces in India. A resolution was passed unanimously 
at the meeting, urging that the Advisory Excise Committees should contain 
a larger representation of non-official opinion and be endowed with more 
eBective power of control and restriction, and that there should be estab- 
lished in the provincial capitals Licensing Boards, as in Calcutta, vested 
with full and final authority to determine the number and location oi all 
licensed premises within their areas. Sir Herbert Roberts regarded the 
Advisory Committees as a movement in the right direction for local veto. 
Another important matter, dealt with in the form of a resolution, was the 
drug habit in India. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali said that ten years ago cocaine 
was almost unknown in India ; now it has spread from the bazaars in the 
towns to the country, and whole areas are infected by it. Cocaine, he 
maintained, was the worst drug ever invented by the malign ingenuity of 
man. He spoke also of the deplorable effects of hemp drugs and opium, 
and urged the necessity for giving the habit its death-blow. He thought 
the Advisory Committees would make greater headway if Government 
would remove the limitation of the minimum number of liquor shops 
and the regulations should also apply to drug shops. Other speakers 
were the Rev. Canon Masterman, Mr. Chancellor, m.p., Alderman Joseph 
Malins, Dr. Hooper, and Sir Krishna Gupta. 

Writers on the East w^e entertained at the Lyceum Club on April 
jo; Miss G. E. Mitton, who presided, gave interesting information about 
her recent visit to Ceylon ; Sir Edwin Pears, speaking on Turkey, declared 
that if a poll were now taken, nine-tenths of the Turks would vote for the 
extermination of the Germans. The Kaiser poses as the friend of Islam, 
but endeavours to suppress the religion in East Africa by the extension of 
pig-keepings Sir Edwin’s stories of the Turkish Censor in peace time 
were amusing. He refused to allow the Lord^s Prayer to appear in a 
Turkish translation of the Bible, stumbling over the words, ** Thy Kingdom 
coi^/’ There can be no attempt on the rights of the Sultan,*' he 
declared. He censored Will you meet me at the river ?” in a collection 
of hymns for children, as *‘the river/* of course, meant the Maritza, which 
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separates Turkey from Bulgaria. Mrs. Delane Stebbing spoke on Cyprus, 
and praised its forest>clad slopes as a health resort ; many wounded men 
from Gallipoli had recuperated there. She thought disabled soldiers might 
be settled on the island and become fruit-growers for Egypt and Britain. 
She emphasized the importance of the position of the island, commanding 
Alexandretta. Sir George Scott, speaking of writers on the East, said that 
the people who pride themselves on having been twenty years in the 
country and speaking the language of the people often produce ponderous 
books which few readers understand, and satirized the cold weather visitors 
who write books by quoting Lord Rosebery’s answer to a request that he 
would make a speech just after his arrival at Bombay : ** I have been long 
enough in the country to write a book, but not to make a speech P’ 

The Union of East and West gave a dnramatic reading of ** The Little 
Clay Cart,’' at the Grafton Galleries, on April 4. The play is supposed to 
have been written by King Sudraka in 100 B.C., and is stated by Professor 
H, Wilson to be of great interest in the literary and national history of the 
Hindus. Miss Victoria Drummond was particularly successful as the 
heroine, Miss Margaret Mitchell took other female characters, and Mr. 
Patrick Kirwan several male characters with insight and power. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier presided, and said that he had never been so impressed 
by a play as when he saw “Savitri” given by the Union last year. He 
welcomed the work the Union was doing in bringing East and West into 
closer touch through drama and art, and wished it still greater success. 
Mrs. Pcthwick Lawrence expressed warm interest and the wish that the 
work of the Union may extend and prosper. 


Miss Zinaida Vengerowa's lecture on “ Dostoievsky and his Message to 
the Worl^," given to the London East and West Society, at 21, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, on April 29, not only aroused keen interest, but 
impressed the audience with the striking personality and remarkable 
genius of the Russian writer. Miss Vengerowa pointed out that to Indians 
Russia is the land of the unknown*; to Russians India is the land of 
mystery ; but she said that there was community of s{>irit between the 
great Russian writer who has expressed to the fullest and deepest Russia's 
message to the world and the great Indian^writer who has revealed India 
to the West : both saw all life as the manifestation of spirit. Dostoievsky 
felt the mystic harmony of life and death. Tagore wrote : Because I 
love this life I shall love death as well.” Russia's* message to the world is 
endurance. Dostoievsky did not revolt against it ; he regarded it as part 
of Russia's spiritual destiny : redemption through suffering. He gave 
forth the message in his. personal experience and his books. Miss Ven- 
gerova drew an impressive contrast between Tolstoi, the spoilt child of 
fortune, and Dostoievsky, to whom, in addition to suffering and exile, the 
“ well-soaped rof)e " in a public square in Petrograd was not denied ; yet 
Tolstoi longed for personal suffering, and grieved because he was not able 
to sacrifice enough ; Dostoievsky endured, and was full pf love and pity 
VOL. VIII. 2 1 
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for suffering humanity* His novels cannot be understood unless it is 
understood that their foundation is the question of suffering humanity. In 
addition to giving the principal facts of Dostoievsky’s life and an illuminat- 
ing charactef sketch, Miss Vengerowa outlined with power and insight 
his most important novels. Dr. James Muirhead, London Corres- 
pondent of the American Nation^ who presided, expressed the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the audience and their thanks to Miss Vengerowa for her 
most enlightening lecture. A. A. S. 

THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF THE “ RUSSIA SOCIETY.” 

It is not often that a newly-formed Society can show such a record of 
useful work as that shown by the report (coveting only eleven months) of 
the first annual general meeting of the Russia Society, which was held at 
Speaker’s House on March 24. ' The President of the Society (the Speaker 
of the House of Commons) was fully justified in describing it as “ very 
satisfactory.” The Society has rendered excellent service by numerous 
small actSi done daily and continuously^ in creating a congenial atmos- 
phere of Anglo-Russian friendship. The recent suggestion that the 
Russian Easter, which fell this year on the same day as the English 
Easter, should be marked in the English Churches by the use of 
Russian hymns, etc., was acted upon by upwards of 1,000 clergymen 
throughout the British Isles. The Society is responsible for the teaching 
of Russian to more that 2,000 people, and more than 100,000 people 
have attended the lectures that have been given by the Society, its 
members, and others at its instance. It has helped in the formation of 
local Societies with similar aims in Scotland and in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It has given useful information about Russia and 
England to many thousands of inquirers, and has collected and supplied 
material to authors, writers, and lecturers, not only in England, but 
also in Russia. Thus what it has wished to say has been said in a 
number of books and numerous articles by different writers in their own 
way, which has lent variety and attractiveness to the propaganda of the 
Russia Society. Not the least remarkable feature of the activities of the 
Society is that the whole of the expenses for the eleven months, according 
to the audited balance-sheet, is the small sum of ^^332. It is not. 
astonishing, therefore, that, ^in spite of opposition from unexpected 
quarters, the Society has created for itself a position of influence in the 
public life of the country. Alf real well-wishers of Anglo-Russian friendship 
will wish the continued success of this really live and useful institution. 

The School of Slavonic Studies at King's College (London University), 
inaugurated last autumn, has arranged for two public lectures on June 7 
and 14. The first will be on “The New Spirit in Russia,” by Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., of Oxford, and the second on*“ Panslavism,” by 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. In view of the importance of increased know- 
ledge of Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries, a summer evening 
school has just smarted, and a course of public lectures on Spain, Argentina, 
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Chile, and Central America, will be given in May and June. “ Cervantes,*’ 
to whom, as to Shakespeare, world-wide honours are paid, will be the subject 
of a public lecture by Professor J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly on May 17, when 
the Spanish Ambassador will preside. All these public lectures .are free, 
but it is advisable to apply at King^s College, Strand, for cards of 
admission in view of their popularity. 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival which has attracted many Indian 
students and residents in London has been that given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, usually known to Londoners as “The Old Vic,** close to Waterloo 
Station, and within a mile of the site of the. Globe Theatre, where Shake 
speare played in his own plays. The “Old Vic’* has had a chequered 
history as a place of amusement. It began a hundred years ago with the 
best of intentions, but even Queen Victoria’s presence and patronage — 
hence its name — did not enable it to live up to them, and by the time a 
courageous woman, Miss Emma Cons, seeing the need of clean and good 
amusement for those who could only afford a few pence for a seat, 
grappled with the situation in 1880, the Old Vic had no character to lose. 
With the help of philanthropic frierids, she transformed it into a People’s 
Opera and Concert House, with admission from 2d. to 2s. It has remained 
for Miss Cons’s equally courageous niece, Miss Lilian Baylis, to add drama 
to opera, and from last September to May 5 Shakespeare’s plays have 
been given five times a week, as well as such classical dramas as “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’* “School for Scandal,*’ and “The Rivals.” Miss 
Baylis was given a good send-off in her Shakespearean enterprise by 
Matheson Lang and his wife, Hutin Britten, and most welcome and invaluable 
help throughout the season by Mr. Ben Greet, who has devoted himself to 
the production of the plays, “all for love and nothing for reward.” The 
Tercentenary Festival at the Old Vic has been worthy of the high aims of 
this admirable and national work, A fortnight’s celebration — twenty-one per- 
formances including “ Hamlet ” in its ehtirety and “ Henry V.” in the Eliza- 
bethan manner — has attracted large audiences from both sides of the river, 
amongst whom have been hundreds of J^.C.C. school children. The children 
have been present at many performances during the winter, and the 
L.C.C. has counted attendance at the Old Vic as attendance at school. 
Part of the Festival was to present prizes ^to the girls and boys whose 
essays on the plays won the prizes offered by the Old Vic and many 
friends. Ellen Terry, Mary Anderson, and ftenry Ainley, took part in the 
Festival. Ellen Terry volunteered to appear a scfcond time because she 
was so pleased with the Old Vic audience, and has* promised to pay another 
visit in September, when it is hoped that the People’s Theatre will reopen on 
the hundredth anniversary of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
theatre. The enthusiasm was indescribable when two performances, “As 
You Like It *' brought the Festival to a close. The Old Vic Repertory 
Company fully deserve the ovation given, and the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Baylis and Mr. Ben Greet. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to sanction the grant of a salute of eleven guns 
and the rank and status of a First Class Chief of the 
Bombay Presidency for life to His Highness Aga Sultan 
Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.S.I., g.cj.e. 

Gold Standard Reserve. 

Statement showing the form in which the balance of the 
Reserve was held on April 30, 1916 : 

In India — ^ ^ 

Gold ... ... ... ... 240,060 

Temporary loan to Treasury balances, 

India ... ... ... 4,000,000 

4,240,060 

In England — 

Cash placed by the Secretary of State 

for India in Council at shoit notice 51841,333 
British and Colonial Government 
Securities (value as on March 31, 

1916) ... ... ... 16,218,692 

22,060,025 

26,300,085 

WALTER BADOCK, 

India Office, Accountant-General. 

May II, 1916. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE : THE 
LESSONS OF THE WAR 

Bv Sir Roi>er Lethbridge, k.c.i.e. 

The exceedingly valuable “ Imperial and Foreign Trade 
Supplements,” which the Times now publishes every month, 
were started in April with a telling message from the Right 
Hon. W. H. Hughes, the eloquent and courageous Labour 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, which concludes 
with these words : 

“ The organization of our Empire trade is one of 
the vital duties before us. It is a necessity in the 
defence and security of our race. The hour has come, 
and we look for action.” 

Whilst the relations between the various States of the 
British Empire will be profoundly modified in almost every 
respect by the events and the lessons of the Great War, it 
cannot be doubted that the change will be especially marked 
in regard to their mutual fiscal arrangements. It is now 
agreed among us all, without difference bf race, creed, or 
party, that the Empire must be as far as possible self- 
contained and self-supporting, that “ never again ” shall 
Germany be permitted to control our key- industries, some 
of which are vital to our national existence. 

Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, has 
officially declared that if, after the war, we are successfully 
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to defend our industries and commerce from the dumping, 
the “ peaceful penetration,” and the other artful devices of 
Germany, we must lay out our plans for doing so at once, 
and not wait unprepared for the deluge that will inevitably 
come after the declaration of peace. 

And in the same debate, the President made the follow- 
ing memorable declaration : 

“ One hon. gentleman in the course of this debate 
drew attention to the fact that there were some 
industries which were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war brok® out. . . . Every one of these 
articles, glass, chemicals, dyes, electrical apparatus, 
and I could name about a dozen others, were indus- 
tries of vast importance not only to us as a great com- 
mercial country, but as a fighting country. Without 
these glass articles, without some of the porcelain 
articles which are essential for electrical construction, 
without the best type of magneto, without some of the 
best of our chemicals, and without a great range of 
dyes, which used to be manufactured in Germany, we 
were placed at a great disadvantage. Never again 
should that happen. This is more than a mere matter 
of competing with Germany. It ought to be part of 
our national organization. There should be no essen- 
tial article, either for the arts of peace or for the arts 
of war, upon which we cannot within the Empire lay 
our hands.” 

Mr. Runciman’s vigocous denunciation of German “peace- 
ful penetration” has ,beeh echoed by the other Liberal 
members of the Cabinet. For instance, in the House of 
Lords, on March i i. Lord Crewe said : 

“ What was it Germany had done on the commercial 
side to cause a great many people, both in France and 
this country, to determine that she should not have the 
power to continue in the same line of action in the 
years to come } She had combined commercial expan- 
sion with political intrigue with an audacity and with 
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a success which, so far as he knew, had no parallel 
in the past.’' 

And the Times,, commenting on Mr. Hughes’s great 
speeches, wrote : 

“ The immediate point is that British people all over 
the world, like their Allies in Europe, have realized 
that German trade was a weapon forged against them, 
and that the same weapon will be at their throats again 
unless they make its use impossible. When all are 
agreed about the end, the means are not difficult to 
devise. The first thing necessary is that we and the 
Dominion peoples should develop the habit of doing 
things together.” 

It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Runciman’s “ never 
again,” with regard to the control of our most important in- 
dustries that had been usurped by Germany before the war — 
in India we had permitted her to obtain a practical monopoly 
of our wolframite or tungsten, and the greater share of our 
manganese ore, and of our raw hides and skins, and our 
raw cotton, all essential raw materials for the production of 
munitions and war-equipment — har been repeated with 
approval, not only by the solid Unionist party, not only by 
all our oversea Dominions, not only by the public opinion of 
India, but also by such typical and sincere Free Traders as 
Mr. McKenna, Lord Cromer,, the editor of the Spectator, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Hodge, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Sir 
‘A. Markham, and indeed the whole intellectual side of the 
Liberal party. And Lord C''omer, in a letter to the 
Spectator of February 19, specially mentions India — on 
whose economics he is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties — as bound to receive Preference for her products 
among the other States of the Empire, to the exclusion of 
German control ; while Lord Hardinge and Sir Harcourt 
Butler have promptly given practical effect to the suggestion 
by commandeering the sources of the German supply of 
tungsten . 

It has been vainly asserted in the Times by that eminent 
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French statistician, M. Yves Guyot — who is probably the 
last surviving advocate of Free Trade in France — that 
“ the war has proved to us once more that a nation cannot 
be self-supporting ; it was the Utopia which the German 
Empire sought to realize according to List’s formula, yet 
the latter was willing to admit that it would be impossible 
to grow cotton on the banks of the Spree.” That may be 
true enough of Germany, or of France, or even of the 
United Kingdom if we stood alone in the world. But it is 
absurdly untrue of the British Empire when we include 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Alike in food, in raw materials, and in manufactured pro- 
ducts, the Empire at the present moment is far more than 
self-supporting. The various States of the Empire, 
blessed with every range of climatt;, from the Arctic regions 
of Northern Canada to the tropical and sub-tropical dis- 
tricts of India and Ceylon, can richly supply every possible 
need of themselves and each other, and still have an ample 
margin of production lor foreign trade. 

In a remarkable interview that was granted to a repre- 
sentative of the Press by Sir John Hewett, one of the 
most distinguished of retired Indian proconsuls, the e.x- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces declared 
bluntly that “a little of Mr. Hughes in India would do an 
immense amount of good.” It cannot be doubted that the 
clear and resolute notes of Mr, Hughes’s speeches have 
resounded as a patriotic trumpet-call throughout the British 
Pimpire, and his arguments for an Imperial trade policy 
apply even more forcibly to India than elsewhere. 

For inasmuch as u.p to’ now the fiscal systems of the 
United Kingdom and India have been based on what 
are known as '‘Free Trade” principles, there is no reason 
in the world why at any rate those two States should not 
unite in mutual Free Trade (subject to- certain revenue con- 
siderations),, while joining the" Dominions in a system of 
close Imperial Preference, giving to our Allies and to 
friendly neutral States a favourable tariff, and treating our 
enemies and unfriendly neutrals exactly as they treat us. 
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That India may expect some such change in her fiscal 
policy, to accord more closely with her wishes as expressed 
by the non-official^ members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, can be gathered from the words of Sir W. Meyer, 
when replying to Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s amendment 
on this year’s Budget. The Indian Finance Minister 
on March i last, when speaking on that amendment, 
explained that the Government of India had been disposed 
to deal with the question of the excise and import duties 
on cotton goods, but that 

“His Majesty’s Government,” he said, “ feel that 
the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Empire as 
between one another and the rest of the world must 
be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave 
the question raised by the cotton duties to be con- 
sidered then in connection with the general fiscal policy 
which may be thought best for the Empire.” 

On this very satisfactory assurance, Sir Ibrahim, with 
the full concurrence of all the Indian members of the 
Council, both official and non-official, withdrew his 
amendment. And at the close of the debate, the Viceroy, 
with that fine sense of honourable dealing that has marked 
His Excellency’s rule, emphasized the momentous words 
of Sir William Meyer. He referred to them with 
enthusiasm, and added : 

“ Now I wish to be very careful in not reading into 
this declaration an interpretation that would not be 
justified, but I think I am fully justified in saying that 
it contains an assurance that the matter will be re- 
considered after the war in connection with the 
general fiscal policy of the Empire, and that the best 
interests of India are being taken into account in 
postponing the decision about the cotton duties, which, 
after all, form a fraction of the fiscal system built up 
in India. We are all unanimous, I think, as to what 
the best interests of India in connection with the 
cotton duties may be, and we regard this declaration that 
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I and my Government have been authorized to make 
in the name of His Majesty's Government as a far- 
reaching pronouncement of statesmanship and full of 
hope and promise, implying, as it does, the possibility, 
or I might even say probability, of a broad recon- 
sideration of the fiscal interests of India from a new 
. angle of vision. It seems to me to mark a new 
departure in that it places the future position of India 
much higher than would have been done by the simple 
acceptance of the proposals of the Government of 
India, and I think jhe Government and people may, 
with this declaration before them, await the future 
with patience and confidence.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that immense stocks 
of manufactured goods are being accumulated in Germany, 
by the aid of the Kaiser’s Government, to be used after 
the declaration of peace in the capture of foreign trade — 
and especially the trade of the United Kingdom and India 
— by dumping, the proceeds of which will enable her to 
pay her debts and recover her economic position, whether 
victorious or defeated in the war. It is also known that 
Germany is actively preparing the way for a vastly extended 
Zollverein, commencing with the commercial federation of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria, 
and continuing with the admission to it on very favourable 
terms of such of the neutral Powers as can be bribed to 
join it. It is well, therefore, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognizes that jhese cunning devices must be met 
and countered at onc^ and’at all costs. 

Sir Algernon .Firth and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have 'impressed on the Government this un- 
doubted fact, that in all parts of the Empire the establish- 
ment of a new commercial industry is n matter of consider- 
able difficulty and risk ; capital has to be provided, and 
expert supervision as well as skilled and unskilled labour, 
also machinery, land, buildings, and other plant. In India, 
it would be. absolutely quixotic for any capitalist to embark 
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on 'Such a costly undertaking, if he is to be liable (as he 
has always hitherto been liable) to see his business first 
undersold, and then bought out, by a foreign protected 
competitor. 

The very least that the Indian Government can do, in 
order to encourage Indian enterprise to step in to occupy 
the immense field of industry that is just now offered by 
the knocking-out of Germany and Austria-Hungary, is to 
give an authoritative pledge that after the war measures 
will be taken, if necessary, to insure that such enterprises 
shall not be crushed by the untaxed dumping of protected 
foreign goods. 

India alone on its present production — or at least with 
that fair encouragement that would be afforded by a 
moderate preference — could supply both itself and the 
United Kingdom with all requirements in the following 
food-stuffs and raw materials, and perhaps others : 

Wheat, rice, maize, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, tobacco, raw cotton, raw jute, raw hemp, 
raw flax, oil-seeds and oil-cake, raw hides and skins, 
lac, indigo and vegetable dyes, teak-wood, bamboo, 
wood-pulp, spices, manganese ore, tungsten, monazite, 
mica. 

Before the war, these valuable raw materials were 
generally bought by Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians 
— about 50 per cent, of the total export of raw hides and 
. skins w'erc taken for their leather industry — worked up in 
German factories, and then the * finished products were 
dumped back on India, or sent ta England to undersell 
our factories- When India is able to expand her industries 
in her own way, much of this vast wealth of raw material 
will be worked up in the country to supply her own needs, 
with an immense m'argin for export, to enrich Indians with 
the proceeds. . 

It is, of course, fully understood that, during the war 
and under a Coalition Government, no permanent and 
sweeping change of the Indian fiscal system is possible. 
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But not even the strictest Free Trader could fairly object 
to the Government giving a pledge — to those who will 
now act as pioneers, and under Government sanction and 
supervision establish the plant for a new industry — that if 
after the war foreign nations, by dumping and in other 
ways, endeavour unfairly to crush these industries, suitable 
measures will be officially taken to meet and foil these 
unfair alien attacks ; and it may confidently be alleged 
that, with this reasonable and moderate guarantee to sup- 
port freedom of trade, factories might at once be started in 
India, with every prospept of commercial success, not only 
in the great textile and metal industries in which a com- 
mencement has already been made, but also in such miscel- 
laneous lines as (i) glass and glass-ware (especially in the 
manufacture of churis or bangles), (2) matches, (3) paper 
and paper-pulp, (4) tobacco and cigars and cheap cigarettes, 
(5) tanning and the manufacture of leather goods of all 
sorts, (6) oils and oil-cake, and (7) soap and candles of all 
kinds. 

In the Asiatic Review of October, 1912, in an article 
on “ India and the Sugar Bounties,” I showed in minute 
detail how the immensely valuable and almost universal 
Indian sugar industry had been ruined by our mistakes in 
fiscal policy. I then wrote : 

“There was a time when India produced half the 
sugar of the whole wolld. Even now it is believed 
that she produces far more than any other country, 
and about ten times as much as the West Indies. In 
1851 India exported' to Great Britain alone over 
1,500,000 cwts. of raw sugar, and for many years 
sugar was nfearly her most valuable export. Now 
her export is practically non-existent, while she is 
compelled to purchase from abroad for her own internal 
consumption every year sugar to the enormous value 
of seven •millions sterling ! Sugar — the indigenous 
product of India, the commodity which she ought to 
be able .to produce more cheaply than any other country 
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in the world if natural laws counted for anything, the 
commodity which she used to export in enormous 
quantities until modem fiscal conditions made it im- 
possible — is now her largest import, save only textile 
manufactures ! It is needless to say that the vast bulk 
of this huge import comes from Protected countries.” 

In this year’s Budget the Government has done much 
to atone for this injury to India by imposing an import 
duty of ro per cent, ad valorem on imported sugar. But 
owing to a prudish fear of Imperial Preference, this tax 
will grossly injure the loyal colony of Mauritius — just as 
the 7-^ per cent, import duty on boots and shoes will injure 
Northampton, and the export duty on raw jute will injure 
Dundee, for the same reason. 

The Hindu of Madras of January 21 put forth a most' 
instructive and interesting article on the possibilities of 
Jndian industrial expansion after the war, which warmly 
advocated the appointment by the Government of India of 
a strong Committee to deal with the problem in all its 
aspects, and to formulate specific recommendations, as 
asked for in the motion of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla in this 
year’s Budget debate. The result has been the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, the personnel of which — including 
such great authorities as Sir Thomas Holland, the famous 
ex-Director of the Indian Geological Survey, Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerji, Sir P'azulbhoy Currimbhoy, and other 
equally competent industrial e.xperts — is undoubtedly strong. 
This is univensally accepted in India as a small step in the 
right direction. The influential and* scholarly Wednesday 
Review of Trichinopoly, edited by the Rao Bahadur Raja 
Ram Rao, acclaimed the first announcement of the Com- 
mittee in these words : 

“ We cannot feel sufficiently thankful to His Excel- 
lency Lord' Hardinge for this crowning service done 
to the countr>% and to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for India, whose zeal for Tariff 
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Reform and the development of the resources of the 
Empire by indigenous effort is well kiiown.” 

But alas! the timidity of the ultra-Free Traders among 
the Home authorities so limited the scope of the inquiry 
as to deprive it beforehand of much of its value. Everyone 
in India understands that no permanent change of the Indian 
fiscal policy, except by universal consent, can be actually 
carried out during the war. It is simply bigotry that would 
forbid an immediate investigation of the pros and cons of 
the whole problem ; and yet this is how Sir William Clark 
— in a speech that wa:^ otherwise somewhat in the nature- 
of a recantation of the extreme Free Trade views with 
which he was generally credited when he was sent out to 
the Indian Council some five or six years ago by the 
Home Government — described the limitations imposed on 
the Committee. It was to inquire, he said : 

“ {a) Whether new openings for the profitable em- 
ployment of Indian capital in commerce and industry 
can be indicated ; {b) whether and if so in what manner 
Government can usefully give direct encouragement 
to industrial development (i) by rendering technical 
advice more freely available, (2) by the demonstration 
of the practical possibility on a commercial scale of 
particular industries, (3) by affording directly or in- 
directly financial assistance to industrial enterprises, 
or (4) by way of other means which are not incompatible 
with the existing fiscal policy of the Government ©f 
India.” 

« 

C 

On this, the Wednesday Review says : “We hope that 
the work of the ‘Commission will not be fettered by any 
such restriction.” 

And the Calcutta Englishman, the leading representative 

of commercial India, in its issue of March 24, says : 

• 

“ The ‘necessity for immediate action in this matter 
is imperative. It is no use waiting until the end of 
the wfir. This may be a long way off yet, but if it 
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comes when the commercial community of India are 
still without a clearly defined policy they will find the 
Government as ready as ever to sacrifice or ignore 
their interests, and to accept conditions which may be 
highly prejudicial to British trade. We pointed out a 
few days ago that the Government is in a dangerous 
state of uncertainty on all these questions affecting the 
future of the German trader in India. It has no mind 
of its own, and it has only been induced to do the 
little it has done in the way of closing down German 
firms by continual badgering on the part of Chambers 
of Commerce. As to the future, however, it preserves a 
strictly non-committal attitude very much at variance 
with the staunch anti-German spirit that is gradually 
taking possession of the Home Government, despite 
the Free Traders and a few aforetime friends of 
Germany who still remain entrenched in the Ministry.” 

I 

And the same influential journal, writing of the many 
advantages of an immediate investigation of the claims of 
India to a prominent place in the coming Commercial 
Federation of the Empire, says : 

“It is an interesting and potent fact that on this 
policy English and Indian opinion in this country are 
in practical agreement. It was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our Indian fellow-subjects that moved in 
the Imperial Council, long*before the war was thought 
of, a resolution in favour of Imperial Preference. The 
war has compelled the most acdent Free Traders to 
abandon their old standpoiht arid to accept the doc- 
trine of Imperial Preference as the right and the 
inevitable policy for the Empire to pursue.” 

The Englishman s reference here is, of course, to the 
famous resolution moved in the’ Imperial Legislative 
Council on March .17, 1913, in favour of Imperial Pre- 
ference, proposed by the then leader of the non-official 
Indians in the Council, and concurred in by all the Indian 
members, official as well as non-official. Sir' Gangddhar 
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Chitnavis moved the resolution, which recommended to the 
Governor-General in Council the desirability of “ consider- 
ing financial measures for strengthening the resources of 
the Government, with special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under a system of Preferential Tariffs 
with the United Kingdom and the Colonies.” In his speech 
proposing the motion, Sir Gangadhar said : 

“Since 1902, when the Colonial Prime Ministers 
at their conference in England adopted a resolution in 
favour of Preferential Tariffs, English economic opinion 
has undergone a great change. . . . The idea has 
caught on. It is bound to develop in England, flanked 
by a Protectionist liurope on one side and a Protec- 
tionist United States on the other. India has so far 
not been admitted, so to speak, to the confederacy, but 
in any rational scheme of preference she cannot be 
ignored.” 

Such a scheme, Sir Gangadhar pointed out, would conduce 
to the solidarity of the Empire, and would secure for India 
in the Colonial markets “ a better and more dignified posi- 
tion than we now have.” 

When this resolution was accepted and actively supported 
by the whole of the purely Indian element in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, the gtiietus was given, once and for 
all, to the silly talk of some of the more ignorant or more 
fanatical Free Traders here in Britain who professed to 
believe that if Imperial Preference were accepted by the 
United Kingdom, th^ the leaders of Indian public opinion 
would demand for the Indian cotton-mills, not Imperial 
Preference, but*^ hostile Protection against Lancashire ! 
This silly ■ suggestion was only rendered plausible by the 
fraudulent substitution of the well-defined term “ Protec- 
tion ” for the equally well-defined ’and entirely different 
term “ Imperial Preference.” For the fact that the 
suggestion is a foolish and childish one is obvious on 
the face of it whea the term “Imperial Preference” is 
used, for Ihe latter term implies that the United King- 
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dom gives to the products of India a fiscal preference, 
and may, therefore, fairly expect to receive the same 
friendly treatment from India (and certainly not a hostile 
protective tariff) for the products of Lancashire, and other 
British and Colonial products. And that friendly treat- 
ment was undoubtedly proposed by Sir Gangddhar 
Chitnavis’s resolution. 

Moreover, it may confidently be asserted that every 
British politician who used this fraudulent argument was 
perfectly well aware that no Viceroy or Secretary of State 
would ever dare to propose Indian protection against 
Lancashire, and certainly no House of Commons would 
ever listen for a moment to such an unpatriotic and 
disruptive proposal. 

And further, every Indian statesman knows perfectly 
well that Indian protective duties against Lancashire would 
terribly enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian 
raiyats, the poorest and infinitely the most numerous section 
of the Indian population. Whereas Imperial Preference, by 
diminishing the burdens both on the Lancashire imported 
goods and on the Indian indigenous product, would sensibly 
diminish the cost of that clothing, to the benefit both of 
Lancashire and of India. 

The excu.se for postponing any discussion of the fiscal 
problem for the present that is commonly put forward by 
, the Tree Traders in Great Britain is, that it might possibly 
impress both our enemies and our allies with the idea that 
we are a divided nation. But that excuse does not in the 
least apply to India, for, as stated in the Efiglishman in 
the passage I have quoted above, public opinion in India, 
Indian as well as English, ofiicial as well as non-official, is 
practically unanimous on this question. With one or two 
exceptions, the whole Press of India, both Indian and 
. English, presses for an immediate advance on the part of 
the Government.; and it is gratifying to observe that just 
now, among the purely Indian journals and reviews, in no 
sphere of thought is the educated Indian mind so active 
and so well-informed as in that of industrial economics. 
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The Hindu of Madras — perhaps the most widely read 
of the Indian daily papers conducted by Indian gentlemen 
— published an admirable leader on December 3 last, entitled 
“ Japanese Goods and Indian Markets;” giving a most inter- 
esting account of the daring methods adopted by the Japanese 
to capture the vast Indian market, and of the extraordinary 
success that has already attended those methods since the 
outbreak of the war. The story is a marvellous one. 
'i'hey have a regular and direct line of steamers to Bombay 
and to Calcutta, and this line is “ heavily subsidized by the 
Government of Japan j;)y means of rebates and bounties,” 
and, “ so aided, they are fast developing the coasting 
trade of our (Indian) maritime ' provinces.” Of Japanese 
cotton manufactures, the Hindu says : 

“We have both coarse and fancy goods in our markets 
made out of our raw material and sold at a price 
which puzzles buyers. The Japanese competition is, 
V therefore, as much a problem to our Indian mill indus- 
try as it is to Manchester or Lancashire, Japan pre- 
dominates in the trade cotton hosiery. Of the foreign 
knitted goods in our markets, 84 per cent, were 
from Japan in the past year. These goods have a 
growing popularity in this country on account of their 
extreme cheapness. The markets are flooded with 
these goods, and they are being dumped here with a 
freight from Kobe to ^Calcutta of Rs. 9-6 a ton. It 
looks as if within a very short time English hosiery 
will disappear from our markets. Beads, false pearls, 
bottles and phials, funnels, table-ware, and miscellane- 
ous glass-ware rfre also pouring in. During the past 
year the valde of the imports of these articles from Japan 
rose from less than 4 lakhs to about Rs, 20 lakhs. The 
Japanese chimneys are cheaper than the German and 
Austrian chimneys we used to get before. The same 
is the case with their tumblers. In half-crystal heavy- 
bottomed tumblers they are underselling Belgium, 
which had such a long hold on our market. The 
matches at present in use in India are almost entirely 
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Japanese. They have very nearly driven out matches 
‘made in Sweden/ and ‘made in Norway.’ They 
nearly doubled their imports last year. We are told 
that a league of manufacturers and shippers has been 
formed, and by means of cheap freights they have 
attained this success, though anyone in this country 
will admit that these matches are of the cheap and 
indifferent kind. Umbrella fittings, bamboo and wood 
umbrella sticks and handles, notches, runners, caps 
and ferrules are imported in considerable quantities in 
competition with the United JCingdom. They have 
also virtually monopolized the Indian camphor trade, 
ousting from the field China, an old constituent of 
ours. Having carefully studied the Indian demand 
for light beers, they have marketed Pilsener beer 
directly and cheaply in enormous quantities. In one 
year they have raised their exports of this article over 
tenfold. Japanese cement is available, even in the 
Madras market, and it stands favourable comparison 
with any foreign brand. Japanese chemicals are 
coming in. The imports of their wrought copper, 
brazier and sheet.s, are by no means insignificant. 
India was one of the world’s great producers of raw 
silk. Japan is increasing its large production, and 
sent heavy consignments to us last year. On account 
of the cheapness of the Japanese stuff, ' Indian silk of 
Murshidabad and other places is at a disadvantage, 
and is comparatively neglected. In the China markets, 
Indian yarns suffers by the competition of Japanese 
spinning mills.” • 

* 

The Indian Review, a high-class monthly magazine ably 
edited by Mr. G. A. Natesan, of Madras, devotes a section 
of every issue to the. discussion of Indian industrial and 
commercial topics ; and the articles in this section are not 
only those written specially for the Review, but also a selec- 
tion from current Indian literature, from the official reports 
of Government, and from the papers read before the numer- 
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ous Indian associations concerned with these topics. In 
JR.eview ior January, 1916, there is given an excellent 
r^sumd of the Presidential Address of the Hon. Sir 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy to this year’s Commercial Congress^ 
in which the President declared that 

“There can be no doubt that a very careful revision 
• of the tariff has become increasingly necessary in view 
of the financial needs of Government. In this matter 
of tariff, Indian commercial opinion ought certainly to 
prevail, and one of the principal objects of the Asso- 
ciated Indian Chariibers of Commerce is to press this 
opinion upon the attention of Government with all the 
force and all the weight which such a central and 
responsible Committee can lend to it.” 

A special article in the Indian Rroiciv for last j uly 
expressed a generous recognition of the efforts made by 
the United Provinces Board of Industries to seize the 
opportunities offered by the war : 

* 

“ Specific recommendations with regard to the 
oil-pressing industry were under consideration of 
Government. The scheme of self-help affecting the 
perfume industry was occupying their attention. Glass- 
makers had been placed in touch with the suppliers of 
chemicals. Proposals for the formation of co-operative 
societies amongst bangle-makers were being examined. 
Practical help had been given in several directions to 
the dyers. The leather trade had been furnished wifrh 
additional tannifig ijiaterials, and a comprehensive 
scheme for a central emporium for indigenous small 
wares and ai;t productions had been formulated. The 
Director of Industries invited special attention to the 
extensive use of adulterants in the oil trade. Over 
2,000,000 gallon's of white oil* were imported from 
Germany in the year ended March 31, 1914 — 

admittedly intended solely for use as adulterants, 
mainly as a constituent of ‘ ghee ’ and cocoanut oil — 
while * imports of bloomless oil from America were 
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enormous, as they were being used throughout the 
country as an adulterant for all coloured oils.” 

The Mysore Economic Journal for February — a valuable 
monthly periodical, published at Bangalore under the 
auspices of the Mysore Economic Conference — contains a 
remarkable paper on “ Indian Trade during the War,” con- 
tributed by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, C.I.E., now Direetor 
of the Mysore Industries and Commerce Department, and 
formerly the very energetic Director of that Department 
in Madras. Mr. Chatterton discourses at some length, 
by the light of the annual Revieul of the Trade of India, 
which has been compiled for 1915 by Mr, G. Findlay 
Shirras, I.C.S., the first Director of the Government of 
India’s newly created Statistical Branch of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry. Of course, Mr. Chatterton 
follows the ruling of the Government, and refrains from 
discussing the fiscal question. But it is abundantly clear 
that, with reasonable encouragement and guidance, there 
is in IiKlia a practically unlimited scope both for the 
existing industries, and also for new enterprises in the 
manufacture of glass-ware, soap, paper, matches, sugar, 
silk, vegetable dye-stuffs, and many other commodities as 
well for export as for internal consumption. But in existing 
circumstances, it is japan that has chiefly benefited by the 
openings afforded by the war, followed at a long interv'al 
by the United States. For instance, in the year 1914- 15, 
the imports into India of matches were valued at over three- 
-quarters of a million sterling ; formerly the greater part of 
this trade was done by Austria and Sweden and Norway, but 
now already Japan has captured 61 per cent, of the total. 

So for sill, goods Mr. Chatterton observes : 

“ Mysore should be able to produce silk and to 
manufacture silk goods as cheaply as either China or 
Japan, yet, whilst these' two countries export to India 
between three and four crores of rupees worth of silk and 
silk piece goods every year, the Mysore State exports 

VOL. IX. ‘ B 
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only from twenty to thirty lakhs, and even in the bazaars 
of Bangalore, which may be regarded as the centre 
of the Mysore silk trade, Chinese silk yam is largely 
dealt in.” 

And he notes that the imports of sugar into India (the 
greatest producer of raw sugar in the world) in the year 
191.3-14 were valued at fifteen crores of rupees, or ten 
millions sterling, of which Java produced nearly the whole, 
with a smaller contribution from Mauritius. 

T/ie Wealth of India^ a monthly magazine edited in 
Madras by Mr. G. A. Vaidyaraman, B.A., and the Indian 
Journal of Economics^ edited on behalf of the University 
of Allahabad by Professor Stanley Jevons, M.A., and 
published quarterly, contain a vast amount of information 
on Indian economical questions. An article on •' The 
Indian Cotton Trade ” in the January number of the latter 
journal, written by Professor Todd, B.L., of the Punjab 
University, shows that the cost of producing cotton in 
India is far less than it is in America, and even when all 
due allowance is made for the inferior quality of the Indian 
staple, it pays better than in America. So Professor Todd 
concludes : 

“When the war is over and demand again becomes 
normal or even active in replacing depleted stocks, we 
shall once more be faced with the old problem of 
where in the world to find a largely increased cotton 
crop. And in the answer to that question, India, if 
she is wise, wdll have a very large share, for ther^ 
is no doubt whatever ‘that India could grow not only 
much more but much better cotton than she is doing 
at present.” • 

The problem here stated by Professor Todd is one 
among a hundred other similar problems that should be 
studied by Sir Thomas Holland’s official Commission. But 
how can India be “ wise ” in these questions, if the 
Government forbids her official commissions even to 
consider the' possibilities of a change in her fiscal policy — 
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a change that is considered by the whole world, outside 
a small and rapidly diminishing coterie in the United 
Kingdom, to offer the best chance of inducing Indian 
capital and labour to embark in new enterprises ? 

Professor Hurst, of the Muir Government College, 
Allahabad, in an important address delivered last Novem- 
ber under the auspices of the United Provinces Chamjber 
of Commerce on “Japan and the Indian Market,” shows 
by figures the enormous amount of raw materials that Japan 
now yearly takes from India, to return to India the finished 
product when worked up in Japfinese factories; and he 
warned the Chamber that “Japanese competition is threaten- 
ing us in all directions.” He points out that Japan fosters 
her manufactures by every device known to science, by 
heavy tariffs, by rebates and subsidies, by facilities for 
bounty-giving syndicates, and so forth. He states his 
view that, 

“ H.aving established a sound basis for our industries, 
it would be better to protect them by a tariff rather 
than encourage them by giving subsidies. Excep- 
tional situations require exceptional measures, and 
we cannot hope for our infant industries to live if 
our markets are open for any nation to dump goods 
here. In my opinion, we must have a tariff to protect 
our infant industrie.s, but here, I think, it must be a 
scientific tariff.” * 

Next he points out the tremendous possibilities of a 
market for Indian goods in Russia, Spain, and South 
America ; and concludes by saying ; • 

“ It is simply a matter of organization which has 
enabled the Japanese trader and manufacturer to be 
so successful. It is no good for us to deplore the 
fact that foreign goods are entering our markets and 
to remain -inactive. We must lake action, and that 
action should be in the form of extension of commercial 
and technical education, and the protection of those 
industries which have a chance of success. The longer 
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we delay in taking action the greater will be the footing 
that foreign competitors will have obtained in this 
country, and great will be the difficulty to dislodge 
them then.” 

I am sure that the gigantic extent of the Indian trade 
thg.t was left derelict at the beginning of the war by 
the knocking out of Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
never been realized here at home. Sir John Hewett the 
other day drew attention to the fact that most of the 
Calcutta firms engaged in the vast export of raw hides 
and skins bore German names, and to the monopoly that 
Germany has obtained of many of the most important 
Indian products. In 1913, these two countries imported 
Indian goods to the value of ^^24. 287,000, nearly all food 
or raw materials, And they exported to India goods to 
the value of ^11,304,000, nearly all manufactured goods. 
The chief commodities bought l>y Germany from India 
were oil-seeds, mowa, copra, rape-seed, poppy, sesamujii, 
linseed, hides and skins, coir (manufaclurcd), myrabolatns, 
raw jute, gunny bags, fodder, teak, lac, spices, raw cott<.)n, 
mica, oil-sacks, oils, raw hemp, manures, fruits, vegetables, 
grain, rict;, and wheat. The .share of Germany in the total 
export trade of India in 1913-14 in mowa was S‘^'2 ptr 
cent., in copra 63‘2 per cent., in cow-hides 4S’3 percent., 
in all raw hides and skins 27'2 per cent., in cotton 14 ’6 per 
cent., in raw jute '21*9 per cent., and in gunnies 1*4 per 
cent., to mention only a few. Austria-Hungary had in the 
same year 2 2 '2 per \:ent. of India’s total export trade in 
raw hides, 15-5 per\:ent. in indigo, 7*1 per cent, in cotton, 
6'4 per cent, in raw jute, 3’4 per cent, in seeds, and 7'8 per 
cent, in rice. 

And these German and Austrian purchases of Indian 
raw materials were made annually to the tune of millions 
sterling ; raw cotton to the value of over sixjnillions sterling ; 
raw hides and skins, three and a quarter millions ,* raw jute, 
five and three-quarter millions ; rice, nearly three and a half 
millions ; oil-seeds, three and a quarter millions. 
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The chief commodities sent by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to India were (i) metals, consisting of enamelled 
iron-ware, aluminium, copper braziers and sheets, mixed or 
yellow metal for sKeathi ng, iron or steel beams, pillars, 
nails, rivets, sheets, and plates ; (2) cotton goods, consisting 
of blankets, handkerchiefs, shawls, hosiery and piece goods ; 
woollens, consisting of yarn, knitting-wool, piece goods and 
shawls ; dyes : alizarine, aniline, and synthetic indigo ; hard- 
ware : lamps, sewing and knitting machines, rice and flour 
mills, railway carriages, waggons and locomotives, glass 
and glass-ware, haberdashery and millinery, paper, lic^uors, 
silk goods, toys, salt, earthenware ; and other highly finished 
goods, all of which can be produced in India or within the 
British Empire. 

No less than 92 per cent, of the enamelled iron- ware 
that is so largely taking the place of the distinctive Indian 
vessels of copper and brass were supplied from this source, 
as also were the chief imports of bars and nails and rivets 
and washers, also cotton hosiery. Germany sent India 
7 7 ’8 per cent, of her total import of woollen shawls, and 
58*7 per cent, of her requirements in woollen yarns. 

Aluminium is a metal of immense importance for the 
manufacture of airships and aeroplanes, as well as for 
many other purposes in war as well as in peace. And so, 
of course, it figures in the above as a product of Germany, 
which the Germans are able to^ produce so cheaply that in 
peace-time they could supply the wants of India ! And yet, 
it is well known — the officers of the Indian Geological Sur- 
vey htive never ceased to insist^ updn it — that the rustj^- 
coloured laterite deposits that cover vSst areas in India and 
Burma are identical with the substance Jfnown as bauxite, 
now the chief source of this precious metal. Indeed, 
aluminium is specially mentioned by the present President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India as one of 
those industries* which — with ferro-manganese and ferro- 
tungsten (both of the first importance for our dockyards 
and munition works), glass, artificial manures, and coal- 
tar dyes — ought at once to be undertaken in India ! And 
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this recommendation was based on the commercial value 
of the industry, altogether apart from its great national 
importance! And yet at the outbreak of the war, Ger- 
many was in a position to supply' India itself with 
aluminium ! 

And as it was with aluminium, so it was with manganese 
and tungsten. The Civil Servants of the Geological De- 
partment, when prospecting for tin in Tenasserim, Burma, 
discovered those magnificent deposits of wolframite from 
which a considerable part of the world's supply of tungsten 
has since been derived* The reports of the Geological 
Survey drew the attention of the world to this important 
discovery — and of course , the officers of the Department 
could not properly do more. But with what result ? Our 
cosmopolitan British Government, having its “ spiritual 
home” in Germany, had not the heart to forestall Frau 
Krupp and the dear, good Germans, who, of course, 
promptly secured for their munition works all the benefits 
of this notable discov^ery, so that, when the war broke out, 
the Germans held in their power our Indian supplies of 
tungsten ! 

Mr. Chatterton, now the Director of the Industries and 
Commerce Department of Mysore, but formerly a Madras 
officer, had demonstrated by a practical experiment the 
commercial value of the Indian aluminium industry. But, 
even so, it was unthinkable that a good Free Trade Govern- 
ment should give its own munition works any “ preference” 
over those of the dear, good Germans — and we have seen 
the results of this s^timental policy in the trenches in 
France and elsewhere. 

As a matter of’fact, a careful examination of the encyclo- 
paedic work of Sir George Watt (published by Mr. John 
Murray) on “ The Commercial Products of India,” also of 
Sir Thomas Holland’s admirable sketch of “ The Mineral 
Resources of India,” also of the periodical . Reports of the 
Geological and Forests and similar scientific Departments 
of the Indian Civil Service, and of the numerous reports 
and monographs on cognate subjects that are continually 
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being issued by the Imperial and the local Governments 
from the pens of highly skilled experts, will prove that 
India possesses a wealth of raw materials of every possible 
kind that is hardly surpassed by all the rest of the world 
put together. 

And the Blue Books show that the Government of India 
and the local Governments are assiduous, and liberal even 
to lavishness, in their researches and experiments intended 
to guide industry into the right channels and for the 
adoption of up-to-date methods. 

Moreover, India is shown to be, industrially and com- 
mercially, the exact complement of the United Kingdom, 
and to a less extent also of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; what India has to give, we need — and what we 
have to give, India needs. 

The immense success obtained in somewhat similar 
circumstances by the Reciprocity Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies that was arranged by the 
Royal Commission (of which Lord Islington, now Under- 
secretary of State for India, was a distinguished member), 
and by previous preferential concessions, is abundantly 
attested by the figures given in the Canada Year Book for 
1914, just published. The imports into Canada from the 
West Indies increased from ^400,249 in 1901 to £ 1,938,771 
in 1909, and to 129,332 in 1914! And the exports 
from Canada to the West^ Indies showed a similarly 
gratifying increase — from ^656,422 in 1901 to ;^i, 01 2,087 
.in 1909, and to 1,539,433 in 1914! 

Have these figures no lesson for those who would still 
forcibly prevent the Indian GovernrAent from entering into 
those reciprocal trading agreements witWn the Empire that 
are desired by the leaders of Indian public opinion t 

Meanwhile, Canada is happily alive to the possibilities of 
the Indian trade. 'Hitherto, much of the trade between 
Canada and India — especially that in jute, gunnies and 
other products of jute, and in tea — has been done 
through the United States, to the great profit of the 
American middleman. But a few weeks ago Mr. 
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Macmillan, the Chief Conservator of Forests in British 
Columbia, who has been deputed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to travel round the world as a special trade com- 
missioner, was in Calcutta, and is understood to be investi- 
gating the possibilities of the direct trade with India under 
the same system of reciprocity that has been so successful 
with the West Indies. 

To sum up ; 

(1) India, that has shown such enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the Empire in this great time of trial, and 
has sealed her devotion with the blood of so many of her 
gallant sons, rightfully expects — and has been told by Lord 
Hardinge and his Finance Minister to expect — fiscal treat- 
ment by the Government more in accordance with her known 
and oft-expressed wishes than she has ever yet obtained. 

(2) Her leaders and statesmen are fully aware that so 
much of this great change of fiscal policy as would involve 
serious controversy between British parties at W estminster 
cannot properly be carried out during the war. 

(3) But they rightfully expect a full and honourable con- 
sideration of their wishes, and of their industrial and com- 
mercial needs, as soon as may be after the declaration of 
peace. 

(4) Meanwhile, they rightfully expect from the Govern- 
ment such honourable pledges and guarantees as will enable 
Indian capital and Indian labour to take advantage of the 
unique opportunities offered by the circumstances of the 
war — opportunities thgit once lost can never recur — with 
fair security that they; will 'not be thrown to the German 
and other foreign wolves after the war. 

(5) And lastly, their leading public men, both the elected 
and the official members of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, have declared that India will be satisfied if she 
is admitted to an honourable place in the British Empire 
Commercial Federation of the future, on a fair equality 
with the other great States of the Empire. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 

♦ 

It would be absurd to say that India is not affected deeply 
by the war which is taxing so heavily the energy and re- 
sources of the whole Empire. But it is open to question 
as to whether she is, on the whole, sufficiently affected to 
realize that her very existence as a homogeneous entity 
probably rests on the result of the strife. The burden in 
respect of men is only felt by the fighting sections of her 
three hundred and fifty million people, which are compara- 
tively insignificant in number; while the financial burden is 
scarcely less apparent. Indeed, had the monsoon of 1915 
proved even as good as in average years, it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any appreciable burden at 
all in this respect. In a land where such a preponderating 
majority of the population forms the cultivating class, a vast 
upheaval is necessary before ijt is seriously perturbed or 
roused. More especially is this the case in the East, where 
onormous tracts are not served by railways or newspapers, 
and where illiteracy is the general ‘rule rather than the 
e.xception, India scarcely realizes &11 she owes to the 
British Fleet ; and the cost to her of ;heasures for her 
defence is apparently out of all proportion to the value she 
derives from having it as her safeguard by sea, and the 
Army, British and Indian, as her 'shield by land. The 
burden of war is felt only by the few ; but to remedy this 
defect a system of general and heavy taxation would be 
indefensible. 
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Thoughts about India 


The Budget for 1916-17, which was placed before the 
Imperial Legislative Council on March i, is a masterly 
attempt to steer a course between the Scylla of over- 
taxation and the Charybdis of apparent indifference. As a 
general principle direct taxation is not to be resorted to, 
and the enhancement of income-tax is only to affect those 
whose incomes amount to over Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Incomes of from this figure to Rs. 10,000 are to pay 7^d. 
in the pound; between that and Rs. 25,000, 11^. in the 
pound ; and thence upwards at the rate of is. 3d. in the 
pound. None can say that these rates are excessive, and 
if only the incomes for assessment can be accurately 
ascertained there will be no cause for dissatisfaction under 
this head. 

In India, where a vast majority of the population live on 
very small incomes, direct taxation can only be resorted to 
in the comparative minority of cases. In the first place, if 
all were directly taxed, the cost of collecting great numbers 
of infinitesimal sums might easily be larger than the amount 
so raised ; and, secondly, indirect taxation is felt less by the 
poorer people. It is but right that those who make most 
out of the country should pay accordingly for their security 
and ease. 

It is calculated that the new taxation will result in an 
increase over last year on the credit side of the account of 
considerably more than ^2^3^000, 000, of which it is estimated 
that ;^900,ooo will be obtained under the heading of 
income - tax. The increase of a tax of 4 annas per 
maund (80 pounds) 6n salt will produce ^600,000 ; while 
the remainder of th?: sum is to come from enhanced duties 
on tea and jute/ from the 10 per cent, duty on sugar, and 
from the increase of the general tariff to 7^ per cent. Tea 
and jute can easily bear the increased duties. They are 
staple industries, and • both have done extremely well since 
the war began. The import duty on sugar also is very 
equitable, since the means of sugar production within 
Indian limits are plentiful, and in these days of shortage of 
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ships the import of commodities which can well be pro- 
duced internally should be discouraged as far as possible. 
In this connection it may be noted that, whereas exports 
have remained at about the same level as before the war, 
the import trade during the past year has declined to the 
extent of several million pounds. As against the result of 
this deficit, however, the revenue from railways has in- 
creased by nearly 2^ million pounds, owing chiefly to the 
fact that railways were used for coal freight father than 
private-owned ships. 

The deficit in the Budget of 1915-16 proved to be- only 
2f millions, for which an increase of military expenditure 
by something over i-|- millions, was chiefly responsible. 
The military expenditure during the financial year 1916-17 
is likely to increase rather than otherwise, and for this 
contingency allowance has been made. The total revenue 
from all sources is estimated to amount to 82^ millions, 
while the debit side of the account amounts to 85^ 
millions. The fresh taxation will more than make good 
the deficit, and a closing balance of 17 millions should 
leave the financial state of India in a very satisfactory 
condition. 

It is too early yet to speculate as to what may happen 
after the war. The Imperial War Debt will doubtless be 
something very large, and the indemnity payable by 
Germany will very likely take^ some years to attain sub- 
stantial proportions. The debt will, no doubt, be met by 
the Allies as a whole, and it has been suggested that India 
should follow the example of Nigeria and take up a share 
of it. Whether this suggestion will bfe followed remains to 
be seen. 

The Anglo-Indian community has lately been rejoicing 
that the privilege of fighting for the Empire has been 
extended to it. A small mixed force — infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery — is to be recruited from among its number, 
at the same rates of pay as obtains in units of the British 
Army serving in India. It is, of course, too early yet to- 
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judge whether the scheme will prove a success. There is, 
however, very little doubt that the numbers required will 
be forthcoming, and every effort is being made to secure 
the best material available both for the officers and for the 
rank and file of the force. As to their fighting value when 
raised and trained, we can only look back on their deeds 
performed during the dark days of the Mutiny, and hope 
that the fighting reputation they then made for themselves 
will be worthily maintained. 

The Anglo-Indians — or, as they are more generally 
called, the Eurasians — »form a community which stands out 
in greater contrast from the two peoples from whom it has 
sprung than has been the case before in history under 
similar circumstances. The half-caste population has 
usually been either assimilated with one or other of its 
progenital races, or else has itself become a ruling and 
predominant class. As modern examples of the latter case 
we have the bulk of the inhabitants of South America, and 
the Portuguese half-castes (Goanese) in India. P’or an 
instance of assimilation we have not to look very far afield, 
for the half-caste Roman-liriton undoubtedly became a part 
of the British people when the Romans abandoned their 
outpost of Empire across the Channel. But the Eurasian 
has done neither of these things. He stands out as a race 
apart, and in his apparent isolation resembles the many 
branches of the Semitic peoples scattered over Europe and 
Asia. He is to be found chiefly in appointments on the 
railways, for which he is admirably suited, or employed in 
offices and shops. B\Jt he has long asked to be given the 
opportunity to be trained to fight in defence of his home, 
for which he has-considered the privilege of service in the 
Volunteer Corps to be inadequate. Now that he has got 
his chance, let us see what he will make of it. 

“ Le roi est mort- Vive le roi !'” has application to 
changes of Viceroys equally with changes of Kings, Lord 
Hardinge has departed from India after passing through a 
period of office which has been more momentous and more 
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strenuous than any previous Viceroy of India has been 
called upon to face — excepting, parhaps, Lord Canning. 
To say he has “made good” is to fall far short of the 
mark. Pie has had to encounter three very difficult 
questions, and this, too, in the face of criticism such as 
befell none of his predecessors in office. The Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi in 19 ii was alone a sufficient ordeal for 
any Governor-General ; but after it came the immigration 
trouble in South Africa, and later the outbreakof the war. 
Lord Hardinge never shrank from the difficulties which 
beset him on these and on other, lesser occasions.. He 
faced them courageously, and showed from his attkude 
tow'ards them that his outlook was broad and far-seeing. 
India is not the India of half a century ago. It has pro- 
gressed out of all proportion to the time taken to do so; 
and if the progress is in many cases only superficial, this 
only renders the task of governing the more difficult. 
Aspirations, legitimately formed, must be encouraged, but 
undue haste, which would end in disaster, must be curbed. 
Lord Hardinge’s accomplishments, in the face, too, of the 
greatest domestic misfortunes which can befall a man, 
entitle him to rank as one of India’s greatest Viceroys. 

In Lord Chelmsford we have a ruler who has had 
previous experience as such in Australia, which fact gives 
him the advantage of not having to go through the spade 
work of his new responsibilities. He begins his term of 
office at a very difficult time, though it is to be hoped that 
the most anxious period is over. His great trial will come 
when the war is finished, and wffien the world is readjusting 
itself to changed conditions. Klany# economic and other 
urgent questions will then need solution, and unerring 
judgment will be necessary to decide them. He has had 
the very unusual opportunity of seeing something of the 
peoples of India and -of its social shibboleths from a lower 
level than may bo obtained from starting an Indian career 
as the head of the Government, and doubtless this ex- 
perience will stand him in good stead. He must long ago 
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have realized that sympathy, patience, and, above all, firm- 
ness, are necessary to him who would be Viceroy. 

The entry of Portugal into the war on the side of the 
Allies has not materially affected India, though certain 
enemy ships interned at Goa should prove a valuable acqui- 
sition, as their tonnage is considerable. There were great 
rejoicings at Bombay, where a large Goanese population 
exists. The troops maintained by Portugal in India are 
very few -in number, and the result of the Portuguese 
colonizing ideals is that the Goanese community at Goa 
practically rules itself. It is in Africa that Portuguese 
assistance will prove valuable; and apart from the acquisi- 
tion of the ships, the principal advantage to India lies in 
the fact that there is now no neutral territory on Indian 
soil from which the Germans might have opportunity to 
spread their pernicious propaganda. Formerly our rivals 
in the East, the Portuguese are now our firm friends, and 
it is, perhaps, safe to say that neither side loses by the 
friendship. H. W.-B. 
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There are two short articles in the Indian Review for 
February which seem to me to be worthy of very careful 
consideration by the powers that be in India, and their 
appearance just when Lord Chelmsford, an expert in 
education, is actually on his way to take charge of that 
perplexing country, and when a man with a sane judicial 
mind like Sir C. Sankara Nair is in charge of education, is 
extraordinarily opportune. 

Mr. Gandhi, as might be expected, is perfectly simple 
and straightforward in expressing his views on that once 
burning (question “Swadeshi,” but very wisely distinguishes 
it from a “ boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge.” If, he says, “we follow the [pure] Swaddshi 
doctrine, it would be the duty of everyone in India to 
find out neighbours who can supply our wants, and 
to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to and this is the happy result that has been 
achieved to a considerable extent in the valley of the 
Tambraparni, where the women, by ^simply insisting on 
handloom-woven cloth, restored the weavers to prosperity, 
while the local mill, situated at the foot of the hills and 
worked by water power from a perennial stream, provided 
the weavers with thread and the jpeople with constant 
work. None of the legislation which Mr. Gandhi hates was 
required to develop this part of the country ; only an 
energetic man to start the mill nearly forty years ago, and 
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sensible women to direct his work into the proper channel. 
The “ stiff protective duty ” for which even Mr. Gandhi 
craves was not found necessary at all, and Mr. Harvey, 
the enterprising owner of that and other mills in the South 
of India, told me that he had never been able to decide 
whether Free Trade or Protection was the best for his 
business, but that he was fairly satisfied with the return he 
got on his capital — 20 to 25 per cent., I believe. 

•In the following paper Mr. F. Bose effectively disposes 
of the idea that the country is likely to benefit so enor- 
mously by the compulsory education of the masses as the 
late Mr. (^khale thought it would. As he observes, the 
cultivating^ classes of India (who form about three-fourths 
of the population) are by no means “ sunk in such ignor- 
ance, superstition and squalor as they are often supposed 
to be and tliough Mr. Gandhi makes out a strong case 
for education in the vernaculars, there is not only a great 
deal to be said for English but education in English 
was inevitable as long as the country is part of the 
British Empire, just as Urdu w'as inevitable in the days 
of the Moguls ; and surely it is obvious which is the 
more useful language in these days. Its only possible' 
rival is, perhaps, Esperanto ; and can anyone imagine the 
Government of India adopting Espjeranto as the State 
language now, or ever ? 

Mr. Bose would evidently challenge Lady Muir- 
Mackenzie’s dictum that* “both men and women in the 
villages are equally ignorant of both hygiene and sanitary 
science.” He writes as follows : 

“It should be abserved that the mass of our people, 
though illiterate, are generally not such numskulls, or sunk in 
such ‘ignorance, superstition and squalor’ as they are usually 
supposed to be. The Government of India, in a recent 
resolution on sanita,tion, says : ‘ TJhe diffusion of sound 
education will, however, rdmain the most potent and 
penetrating ’ instrument of sanitation among a population 
which still views it with hostility or unconcern.’ This is a 
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charge against our people which has hardly any solid 
foundation in fact. Colonel King, late Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Presidency, testifies, in a recent 
lecture delivered in ’London*, that ‘ the Institutes of Vishnu 
and the Laws of Manu fit in excellently, so far as the sub- 
jects touched go, with the bacteriology, parasitology and 
applied hygiene of the West. The hygiene of food 
and water, private and public conservancy, disease sup- 
pression and prevention, are all carefully dearif with. . . . 
Nor, if racial prejudices are to be considered, can it be held 
that either by the teachings ®f the Koran or. the 
Muhammadan traditions opposition to hygiene can be 
reasonably expected. Personally, I have found in the 
South of India, where caste prevails more tenaciously than 
in most parts of the country, that in dealing with the knotty 
question of religious festivals it was not difficult to secure 
the support of leading Hindus to refinements of hygiene 
that could not be forced by extant laws, by appealing to 
the fact that my recommendations were fully within the 
principles recognized by Vishnu and Manu.’ Hygienic 
rules, the results of the experience of untold centuries 
well adapted to our physical environment and economic 
condition, have in many cases crystallized into superstitious 
practices among the vast majority of the Hindus. Their 
abodes appear to the Western eye as mere hovels, but they 
are usually clean hovels. The homestead is generally kept 
as clean as their means would permit, and the kitchen and the 
utensils for cooking and eating are kept scrupulously clean. 

In personal cleanliness they are, class for class, more 

* , • 

particular than the peoples of the? West. In fact, as 
Elphinstone observed long ago : ‘ The cleanliness of the 
Hindus is proverbial.’ Away from large towns, where 
there are streams with sandy beds, they dig holes in the 
sand, and carefully ladle out the water therefrom for drink- 
ing purposes, which shows ithe importance they attach to 
wholesome drinking water." 

* Before the East India Association. 

VOL. IX. ■ C 
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“ The ryots of India,” says Sir H. J. S. Cotton, “possess 
an amount of knowledge and practical skill within their 
own humble sphere which no expert scientist can ever 
hope to acquire.” “The Indian peasant,” observes Sir 
T. W. Holderness, “ though illiterate, is not without know- 
ledge. He has been carefully trained from boyhood in the 
ritual and religious observances of his forefathers. He 
he’ars the ancient epics read in their pithy vernacular 
form. H»^4S full of lore about crops and soils and birds 
and beasts.” 

Dr. Voelcker, a renowned agriculturist, who was some 
years ago engaged by the Government to report upon 
the possible directions in which our agriculture might be 
improved, says, after carefully inspecting nearly every part 
of India : “ I unhesitatingly dispose of the ideas which 
have been erroneously entertained, that the ryot’s cultiva- 
tion is primitive and backward and say that nearly all the 
attempts made in the past to teach him have failed because 
he understands far better than his would-be teachers the 
particular circumstances under which he has to pursue his 
calling.” The peasants are, as a rule, quite ready to 
introduce improvements in their cultivation if they are 
demonstrated to be to their advantage, as is evidenced, 
among other things, by the recent extension of potato and 
cotton cultivation, and of garden cultivation where they 
can afford it, and the almost universal adoption of the 
Behea sugar-mill, etc. The multitudinous varieties of 
food-grains and fruits, the mechanical contrivances for 
irrigation, etc., show, that they are not wanting in know- 
ledge. They knovi; very well that the liberal application 
of manures would give increased outturn. No education 
is necessary to teach him that. But they are often so poor 
that they are unable to conserve even all their cowdung for 
manure, the dearness of fuel compelling them to utilize at 
least a portion of it for culinary purposes. They are fully 
aware of thfe value of pasture-lands, and they have always 
had such lands attached to every village. They have, 
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however, now been reduced to the necessity of bringing 
them under cultivation, to the detriment of their cattle. 

Though the mass of our people are not so obtuse or 
perversely conservative as they are usually supposed to 
be, education of the right sort, which would secure to them 
material or moral welfare, or both, would certainly be 
desirable. But a broad survey of the results of the system 
of elementary education which has been spreading in India 
for wellnigh three generations has forced the 'conviction 
upon us that it has not subserved these purposes. We 
shall confine ourselves to the material aspect of the. ques- 
tion. We find that this education has not made the culti- 
vators better cultivators, • nor the artisans and tradesmen 
more efficient artisans and tradesmen than before. On the 
contrary, it has distinctly diminished their efficiency by in- 
culcating in the literate proletariat a strong distaste for their 
hereditary mode of living and hereditary callings, and an 
equally strong taste for Brummagem fineries and for occu- 
pations of a more or less parasitic nature. They have 
accelerated rather than retarded the decadence of indigenous 
industries, and have thus helped to aggravate their own 
economic difficulties and those of the entire community. The 
following remarks, which the Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills makes in regard to the effect of education on the 
Lushais, apply also to the major portion of the mass of the 
people in other parts of India, especially to the aboriginal 
section of it : 

“ They are showing a strong tendency to desert agricul- 
ture, their hereditary occupation, and live by their wits. 
They have undoubtedly more money to spend or waste. 
This is evidenced by the change which is taking place in 
their dress. Stout homespun cloths are being discarded 
for foreign apparel, such as shirts, trousers or shorts, coats, 
caps, etc. Imported' yarn is displacing the indigenous 
article in the manufacture of ‘cloths, and cheap and tawdry 
articles of personal adornment are becoming very common. 
Though he may have more money to spend, it is impossible 
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to say that the Lushai is now better off than he used to be. 
In his village he had all he wanted, and lived a simple and 
a happy life. The effect on his moral character has also 
been far from satisfactory. ... It is true that a certain 
number of the Lushais have taken advantage of the open- 
ings for improvement so freely provided by Government, 
and have profited by them ; but on the whole the results 
are depressing, and are such as to give grounds for anxiety 
for the fuTore welfare of the race. 

“It is very doubtful if the literate peasantry^ have ‘ more 
money to spend orwiaste’ than their unlettered brethren. 
They generally live far beyond their means ; and if some 
of them have more money, it is tisually obtained, not by the 
improvements of agriculture or manufacture, but by occupa- 
tions of an unproductive character, the aspirations of the 
literate proletariat being to enter some service or live upon 
their wits. The best patrons of native manufactures are 
still the illiterate peasantry who have not yet taken to 
shoddy apparel and ‘ cheap and tawdry articles of personal 
adornment’ — at least to the extent the literates have. In 
fact, it is they, especially their women, who have arrested 
the utter annihilation of indigenous industry.” 

But I might quote the whole article, and can only advise 
my readers to read it all for themselves very carefully. 

J. B. Pennington. 
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BIBI SHARABANI* 

, nr 

By Raffi 

Armenia’s National Writer. 

[Raffi, the Armenian national writer, was born in Azerbejan, Persian 
Armenia, in 1837, and he died in Tiflis, in the Caucasus, in 1888. It is 
difficult to compare him to any other writer, but to say he combined the 
spirit of a Mazzini with the literary talent of a Dickens would, I suppose, 
be giving the clearest idea of his work. Like Mazzini, he burnt with 
the spirit of true patriotism and the love of liberty ; and like Dickens, 
although his works were essentially novels with a purpose, he was so 
much of an artist that they are even more interesting as works of art than 
as political sermons. The types and characters he created are very 
numerous, and, like those of Dickens, many of them have become familiar 
as household words amongst the people who know them. 

The setting in which the characters of Dickens move is sordid and 
dismal, while those of Raffi live in the wilds of the Armenian mountains.* 
Indeed, Raffi’s love of Nature is so great, that the characters he creates 
seem to grow out of her, and his descriptions of scenery are often typical 
of the people he is writing about. 

Raffi had more influence in forming the spirit of the younger generation 
of Armenians than anyone else, because his descriptions of Armenian life 
were so true and so sympathetic that they went to the heart of the people 
at once. His style is light and often humorous, while one of his principal 
charms is his way of suggesting detail and local colouring without 
elSiboration, He has left a great many novels, essays, and poems, and 
much of his work is still unpublished. The little sketch given below is 
a good example of his short stories, combiniaig as it does imaginative 
qualities with the terrible facts of everyday life as he knew it.] 

t 

A LONELY road, leading in a south-easterly direction from 
Teheran, brings the traveller to a desert place, where he 
will notice a large enclbsure surrounded by high walls. One 
who is accustomed to seeing Asiatic towns will at once take 
it for an enchanted city swallowed up in its ramparts — only 


* Translated by “ Vart^nie.” 
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the walls are to be seen — not even a minaret or a tower is 
visible from the outside. But where is the entrance ? 

This enchanted city has no gate either. 

The stories told about it by old people in Persia are 
fabulous. They say that inside those walls, so calm and 
silent in the day-time, fearful sounds are to be heard at 
night ; that myriads of ghosts then hover about the 
ramparts ; that they never wander far away, but cluster 
near the w&Hs, where they keep their fiendish revels. But 
when the dawn approaches everything melts away, stillness 
reigns, and the silent namparts are again painted out upon 
the desert in their gigantic stretches. 

The superstitious Persian never approaches these walls, 
and even in broad daylight there is no trace of any human 
being to be seen there. Only the great vulture hovers 
above, describing various curves and circles in the air ; you 
might almost take him for one of the ghosts that are said 
to haunt the place. 

But see, not far from the ruins there is some smoke rising. 
Smoke is the sign of a human habitation, and attracts the 
lonely traveller towards itself with irresistible force. 

The smoke is rising from an underground hovel, whose 
roof is one with the surface of the earth. A narrow- 
entrance without a door leads to the inside of the hovel. 
It is a lair as damp and dark as a tomb ; only in one 
corner, where a fireplace has been cut out, a few pieces of 
wood are burning with a feeble flame, as if the object were 
just to keep the fire in. 

An old half-naked* man is seated on a piece of rush- 
matting near the firt;. He is reading a book with deep 
attention. His outward appearance fills one with pity and 
reverence. You feel as if the figure before you was the 
impersonation of misery — a man who has nothing to look 
forward to on earth, and is only awaiting the fulfilment of 
God’s will. 

He is a sage. He is reading the Holy Book — the divine 
Zend Avesta, 
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“ Peace be with you, Holy Father !” I said, greeting him. 

Persecuted everywhere, despised everywhere, this poor 
priest had spent half a century in his cell. It was the first 
time that he heard k stranger greet him in a friendly way 
instead of filling him with fear and trembling as his foot 
crossed the threshold. 

Very slowly and deliberately he closed the book and laid 
it aside, then stood up to receive his unexpected guest. 

The conversation of this Zoroastrian philosopher was 
gentle and wise. He would tell everything with pleasure to 
one who looked upon him with a frietidly eye. Nothing was 
such a consolation to him as human sympathy, because no 
man had ever pitied this unfortunate human being before. 

But what I was most interested in knowing was the 
reason why he had come to live in that desolate and forlorn 
desert, close to those haunted walls where companies of 
ghosts were the only beings that wandered about. 

When a question was asked concerning this, the sage lifted 
his fervent eyes to Heaven and pronounced a few words 
that were incomprehensible to me, amongst which “ Bibi 
Sharabani”* was the one that I caught most distinctly. 

“ What does that mean V' 

“ Follow me, good youth,” he said, hurrying out of the 
hovel. 

I obeyed ; the wall towards which he led me was the one 

* Bibi Sharal>ani is a cemetery sun;ounded on all sides by high walls, 
which still exists not very far from Teheran, amongst the ruins of the old 
town of Ray. Bibi Sharabani was the daughter of King Yezdgard or 
Hasguert, whom the Persians call Khosrov. ^ He lived during the first 
century of Muhammadanism in Persia. J’ersian ecclesiastical history says 
that Muhammad wrote a letter to Khosrov, whib slighted the prophet, and 
tore it up. At the same time the bowels of the idokitrous King were torn 
open. Afterwards, in the days of Omar, Hassan, the son of Ali, con- 
quered Khosrov’s kingdom and carried his daughter, Bibi Sharabani, 
away captive as a wife for his brother Hussein. This story is not well 
founded. It is more probable that Bibi Sharabani, the daughter of 
Khosrov, was martyred with the 'rest of the family for not accepting 
Muhammadanism, and that she was buried in the town of Ray, where the 
Gabrs afterwards built a large cemetery, which they called Bibi Sharabani, 
to perpetuate the memory of their faithful King's daughter. 
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I had seen before. He went up to a long ladder that lay 
near it, and asked me to help him to lift it up. 

As soon as I understood what he wanted I fulfilled his 
wish. He wanted to stand the ladder .against the wall, so 
that I might climb up on to it ; and that was just what I 
wanted myself — to see what there was inside that closed city. 

“ Look I” said the sage, when we had got on to the wall. 

I •shall never forget the horror with which the sight filled 
me. The-<Jvhole space enclosed within the walls was a 
forest of human corpses, where thousands of skeletons and 
partially decomposed bodies stood motionless, and naked 
as the statue of Truth. 

It seemed to me as if it were a spell-bound world 
that the wizard sage had called up before my eyes, and I 
was gazing at those hosts of spectres about which they had 
told me so many wonderful stories. 

But what I saw was actual reality. 1 could see the 
skeletons distinctly, standing up close together, while not 
far from me stood many naked corpses around whose heads 
were flying birds of carrion with savage shrieks. Now and 
then they would swoop down on a naked body, tear some- 
thing off with their sharp beaks and claws, then rise up into 
the air again, carrying off with them the spoil they had 
seized. 

The sage was looking on at this not pleasantest of sights 
with dreamy eyes. His lips were moving as if in prayer. 

I noticed that the faces oY all the skeletons and corpses 
were turned towards the East. But how was it that those 
dead bodies stood erept in the open air } The secret was 
revealed to me when I looked closer and noticed that under 
the arms of each, skeleton and corpse were posts driven 
into the ground, and so arranged as not only to support the 
figures in an upright posture, but to lift them up, so that 
even their feet did not touch the ground. 

“ What is this 1” I asked, turning towards the sage, who 
did not seem to have finished his prayer yet. 

“ Bibi Sharabani,” he answered, still leaving me in dark- 
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ness as to the meaning of the word. When I told him I 
did not understand it he explained it to me. 

“ It is the halting-place of the people.” 

“ Then it is a place- of rest — a cemetery ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Is it not your custom to bury your dead V 

The sage looked at me in surprise, as if he had heard a 
very foolish remark. 

“ How can we bury them, good youth — how oan we defile 
the holy earth with the bodies of the dead?” he answered. 

“ But in this way you defile the ai», which is much more 
dangerous, for from that living people may get diseases.” 

My words were offensive. The sage showed a little 
displeasure in answering me. 

“You see the holy Mihr,” he asked, pointing to the sun. 
“ Under its divine rays all uncleanness is purified, sancti- 
fied, and changed from death into a living thing. It is the 
same Power, that causes the decayed grain of corn to sprout 
again and bear fruit. It also purifies the thousands of 
skeletons that stand around its altar of holiness and gives 
them breath and life.” 

“ And that is why you have stood these corpses under its 
rays T' 

“ Vormist* commands us to fulfil this Holy Law. Let the 
wickednesses of Ahriman| be far from you, good youth, let 
not doubt lead you away from believing in the Holy Word.” 

To argue against the superstitions of the Zoroastrian 
priest would not have led me to any profitable conclusion. 
I wanted to learn more details about this cemetery — about 
these religious rites and ceremonies. • He told me many 
things. He said that each of these dead bodies leaning on 
two props, or, rather, swung between two poles, must stay 
there until its flesh has been made food for the birds and 

* Ormurd, the son of Zrvan, the god of light and goodness, the creator 
of all that is pure and' holy. 

t Ahriman, also a son of Zrvan, the god of darkness and evil, creator of 
^1 that is wicked and unclean. 
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its bones begin to get disintegrated and fall away 
one into the hollow dug at the foot of each. And he adde 
that from the length of time that each body takes to 
decompose the sage watching over the cemetery can forete 
its future in the paradise of Vormist. After this he told 
me some of the things he had observed in connection with 


the bodies. „ , 

» Look at that corpse about ten feet away from us, he 

said. “ Yoif see how that wild jackal is standing up on its 
hind-legs, stretching out its head and greedily devouring 
the dead man’s hand ; Hhat is one of the new corpses in the 
cemetery. That hand which is now a meal for the jacka 
is stained with the blood of an innocent person. Not very 
far from it you see another corpse, on whose left shou er 
sits an enormous black raven digging out the dead mans 
eyes with its beak. Those eyes never had enoug o 
looking at all that was evil. They led unhappy men and 
women along the road that leads towards the g oom o 
Ahriman. Into the skull of that skeleton where a revolting 
owl sits pecking ceaselessly at the skinless crown the word 
of truth never penetrated. There you see a corpse around 
whose feet the wild cat is wandering;’, it is the corp. e * 
marauder, and a marauding beast is now devouring those 
feet that were always far from the paths of righteousness. 

In this way the Sage made many observations, compar- 
ing the past of each body, with its present condition, an 
from the present making calculation as to its future state. 
He also spoke of some just people, and explained by what 
signs he knew them lo b? innocent. But when at last is 
gaze fell on a skeleton upon whose white bones the sun- 
beams were placing beautifully he could 
and 1 noticed how the old man’s faded eyes filled with 
tears, and he shook his head, making a sign to me to go 

. down the ladder. . u u cn 

But what was it that had grieved the poor 
bitterly ? Why did he say no word to me about th 
skeleton which had brought the tears into his eyes . 
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When we got down from the wall we sat at the door 
of his hovel. The sun was just beginning to bend towards 
its setting, the heat of the desert was becoming more 
bearable. But I coiild not conquer my curiosity as I ob- 
served the old man’s face, still so sorrowful and melancholy. 

After many entreaties on my part he consented to tell 
me why the sight of that skeleton had plunged him into 
sadness. I asked his permission to smoke, and pr^ared to 
listen to his story. He began as follows : 

“ I had seen the snows of twice ten winters melt, twice 
ten springs beautify the desert of Zab,* when I went to 
quench my mental thirst with the wisest of the wise, in 
the service of Ybu Ferhad. They called him the ‘ Foun- 
tain of Knowledge the Holy Word flowed from the lips 
of the man of God like milk and honey. The most hidden 
meaning contained in the holy letters was clear to him, and 
he knew the deepest secrets that lie in the hearts of the 
sons of men. 

“ Bui gentler than the lily of Shiraz and more beautiful 
than the rose of Reshtf was the sweet Ghamar.J She was 
the daughter of my master. 

“ A whole paradise was contained in my master’s house, 
where peace and content reigned under the blessings of 
Heaven. But there is no rose without a thorn, and often 
the dark whirlwind rushes in with its terrors, and rules over 
the brightest day. The same thipg happened in my master’s 
family. 

On one of those great, solemn festival days, when the 
Faithful of the Holy City§ greet the Nov-Rouss(| with 

* Zab is the name of the far-reaching desert of Persia which begins at 
the towns of Ghoum and Kashan and extends to Beluchistan. 

t If Persia is the home of the rose, then Resht should be considered 
its birthplace. 

X Ghamar means moon, Gabr girls are often called by that name. 

§ The Gabrs call Yezd the Sacred City ; it is* called Yezd Khast, which 
means pleasing to God. 

II Nov-Roiiss means New Day; it is a festival which is kept at the 
beginning of Spring. All the Asiatic races keep it ; even the new religions 
have not been able to stamp it out. 
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garlands of flowers, a party of virgins had gathered together 
on a hill where they used to go and amuse themselves play- 
ing games. On that day the Sirdar of the town had gone 
out hunting, and he happened to pas§ that way returning 
home. His eye fell on the group of girls, and Ghamar’s 
beautiful face fascinated him. 

“ A few days later, messengers came from the Sirdar’s 
fort to sa.]^that the beauty of Ghamar had captivated His 
Highness’s hiiart, and that he wished to have her for his 
wife. 

“ The lightning stroke with which Vormist drives out the 
devils of Ahriman could not be more terrible than these 
words which my master heard from the lips of the Sirdar’s 
messenger. At first he was altogether petrified, then, by 
God’s help, taking a little heart, he answered that he could 
not give his daughter to wife to one who did not worship 
the faith of Vormist. The mes.senger reported this 
answer to the Sirdar, whose evil heart was filled with the 
poison of revenge. 

“ Vengeance was not long in coming. A few days later 
the Holy City was filled with blood and tears. 

“The persecution of the poor Gabrs* at the hands of 
the Turks has always been easy. They are very clever in 
exciting their people against us. To circulate a few false 
reports about us that touch their religious feelings is enough 
to inflame the whole population against us, and rouse them 
to savage revenge. 

“ That was what happened then. 

“ A sinister rumouf ran through the town that the Gabrs 
had defiled a Muhahamadan shrine that was an object of 
great adoration Co them and to which the whole population 
resorted in pilgrimages. They accused the Gabrs of having 
thrown a dead dog into this shrine by night — an entirely 
false accusation. 

“ Libellous as this was, it aroused their savagery. In 

*_ The bid sun-worshippers in Persia are called Giabrs. It is the word 
kefr, or, as the Turks call it, giaour, wl^ich means “ unbeliever.” 
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such cases they never inquire into the truth or falseness of 
a charge, especially when the person who instigates it is 
the Sirdah himself, and is backed up by some of the 
principal mullahs. 

“It was night — one of those black nights that Ahriman 
prepares for his hosts of dark officials. In a few moments 
the streets in which the Gabrs lived were filled with wild 
crowds of the Turks. Ruthlessly the sword and ' fire 
began to slaughter the innocent offspring of tKe Sacred 
People. ...r 

“ At that fearful hour I thoughj^ of Ghamar. I began 
to run like a madman towards the house of my master. 
The town would have been enveloped in the darkness of 
night if the light of the burning houses had not illuminated 
it with the brightness of daylight. I know not what 
divine power it was that conducted me safely to the 
house of my master, which I found in flames. My eye 
caught sight of my master lying dead in a pool of his 
own blood near the threshold. But I took no notice of it, 
because I was looking for Ghamar. 

“ The bitter cries of women and girls who were being 
dragged into captivity rang on my ears, but Ghamar’s 
voice was not one of them. 

“ I found her in the hands of a Ferrash, who was 
dragging her limp and unconscious towards the Sirdar’s 
castle. One thrust of my dagger laid the villain low, and 
I seized the precious spoil that he had been dragging 
away. 

“ Till this day I cannot tell how 1 managed to save her. 
I can onlj' remember recovering consciousness in a plain 
some miles away from the city, one morning as the sun 
was just beginning to rise. I felt then that I was wounded 
in several places, but when I received those wounds, or 
from whom, I have no recollection. I was going to 
bandage them, when I saW that Ghamar was still un- 
conscious, so I concentrated all my attention on the task 
of bringing her back to life again. 
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“ The story is long, gentle youth — it is long, and I 
should find it very difficult to tell you everything at once, 
even though every detail of it is indelibly written in my 
old head, and oblivion has not succeeded in effacing any 
of those sad memories. Imagine the state of a poor 
fugitive obliged to spend whole months in traversing 
lonely desert countries, always avoiding human habitations, 
having for a companion a fragile girl overcome with 
hunger and ^e fatigues of the journey. 

“ The Gabrs are considered unclean, they are persecuted 
everywhere, and all ^he Turks despise and avoid them ; 
we were even deprived of the hospitality of the shepherds, 
at whose table all travellers are-welcome. In the daytime 
we hid ourselves under the shrubs, and at night continued 
our journey. Our food was the manna* of the desert, 
and we occasionally received alms and shelter at the 
hands of the kind Armenians and Davoudis,t they don’t 
persecute the Gabrs. 

“ In this way we passed the towns of Jspahan, Ghoum, 
and Kashan. We had no animals to ride, for they are 
only an extra burden to fugitives — one has always to 
think of hiding them. At first the maiden was brave and 
could follow me easily, but gradually her strength began 
to fail, and then I was obliged to carry the precious 
burden on my back. She foun-d this harder still, and I 
often heard sobs from her lips, ‘ Oh when will God call 
my soul away, that I may no longer be such a trouble 
to you.’ 

“We were going, to Teheran, with the intention of 
kissing the dust under fhe Shah’s feet, and begging him 
to be gracious and avenge us. But the poor girl’s weak- 
ness increased from day to day, and at last a very strong 

Two sorts of manna exist in Persia : one is called serkhesht, and the 
other gaz or gazan~gabi. 

t Davoudis, a tribe whose religion very much resembles that of the 
Jews; perhaps it was taken from Jewish captives brought home in the 
olden days. 
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fever set in. I did all in my power. I applied all the 
remedies that I had read of in books, but it was no good 
— the vitality had already burnt itself out. 

“ Only a few days’ march lay between us and Teheran. 
We had camped for the night in the cornfields near a 
village. It was night, the moon glided gently over the 
blue sky. A deathly stillness reigned over the whole 
world, the maiden lay with her head on my knee in terrible 
suffering ; I looked down at her sorrowfully. Suddenly 
she turned towards me, and said with eyes<f\ill of gratitude, 
‘ I am dying, Hazguerd, pray for mej’ 

“ Those were her last words. 

“ I have fulfilled the sacred trust, gentle youth — it is 
half a century since that day, and I am still praying beside 
her tomb — praying day and night, although she was as 
pure as the rays of the sun, as spotless as his light. 

“ She loved me ” 
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ECONOMIC CQNDITION OF THE INDIAN 
WORKMAN, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
IMPROVE.MENT 

By S. M. Dikshit, u.a., ll.b. 

One of the fundamental assumptions of the Science of 
Sociology is that war and peace, trade and conquest, art 
and religion, and the migration of peoples and races 
through the decline of economic resources, are some of 
the diverse ways in which the historic process works out a 
fusion of ideas on fundamental questions affecting society 
and government among men and nations. 

The great war now raging on the battlefields of Europe 
is in its higher aspects an exhibition of that process on the 
most colossal scale ever known to humanity. It has im- 
pregnated the world of moral ideas with new conceptions, 
and has shaken the unseen foundations of society. 

All change involves a loss, and the greater the extent of 
the change, and th^^ larger the number of men it affects, 
the greater the artiount of sacrifice it entails on humanity 
at large. Suffering is the penalty which men and nations 
pay for their ignorance, and the extent of sacrifice which 
precedes any new change in the moral ideas of mankind 
depends entirely on. the mass of ignorance and evil which 
society tplerates with a guilty conscience. Nature is a 
great scavenger. Her methods are summary and ruthless. 
“ Sc> careful of the type she seems, so careless of the single 
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Ufe.” When Nature is busy in her workshop with a new 
type of humanity she will never send us back to learn our 
lesson again. She teaches us through suffering. 

Let us hope that this war will serve to elevate mankind 
to a higher plane of moral consciousness, and virtually 
eliminate points of friction among countries and nations, 
governments and peoples, and promote a widespread feel- 
ing of likemindedness and mutual satisfaction among the 
great sections of mankind. ^ 

But, apart from the untold human §u4i^ing and the 
carnage of precious lives it involve^, ‘'^is war has also 
revealed to us the nobler side of human nature which 
asserts^ its moral strength, in moments of grave calamity. 
It has demonstrated the strength of national feeling and 
the sentiment of loyalty to great moral principles which 
bind together the component parts of a great empire. A 
national empire is the living personification of a great 
moral idea which animates the corporate life of a large 
section of mankind. 

The British Empire is a vast fabric reared up by the 
genius of successive generations of statesmen, warriors, 
financiers, and educationists, and its crowning merit is the 
great and unique success it has achieved in combining 
diverse elements of races and creeds in bonds of mutual 
sympathy and fellow-feeling, and in a common sentiment 
of loyalty and devotion to the throne and person of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. It has its roots deep down 
in the moral faith of a vast population, which looks to it 
for help and guidance in working out^ its political destiny 
within limits imposed by its political supremacy and 
guardiaijship. 

All governments in the world are good in proportion as 
they satisfy the legitimate needs and aspirations of the 
people whose resources they organize in the general in- 
terest of civilization. “Whate’er is best administered is 
best!” The machinery of government has only an instru- 
mental value. It is subject to frequent changes suited to 

VOL. IX. • » 
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the growing capacity of a vast population. Its function is 
mainly educational. It is a contrivance for accelerating 
the process of human evolution. A government reflects 
and moulds the temper of its people, which is rooted in 
tradition and tendency, and is subject to under-currents of 
social and communal life. 

British rule in India has an important function to fulfil 
in the ^heme of Providence for elevating the people to a 
higher plane oi moral and spiritual consciousness. India 
has long remaihedjn a state of comparative isolation from 
the main currents of the world’s economic and social activi- 
ties. ThQ'raison dHre of British rule in India is to facilitate 
its transition to a more efficient and economic type of 
civilization, and to bring it into living sympathy with the 
great current of the world. If the whole of Europe minus 
Russia had one government and a common system of 
administration, its history would no doubt have been 
entirely different. A political feat which is impossible for 
the combined genius of the nations of Europe has worked 
with marvellous success in a country as large as Plurope 
minus Russia through the alchemy of British genius. 
British India has nine provinces, each, differing from the 
other in economic and ethnic conditions, and about 687 
states of Indian Chiefs, occupying a third of its territory 
and a fifth of its population. In the absence of British rule 
these provinces might have been separate units, with per- 
haps a history of their own not very different from what it 
was in the period immediately preceding the consolidation 
of British supremacy an India. 

A population so vast and varied as that of India has 
been held together in bonds of sympathy and mutual trust- 
fulness between the governors and the governed. The 
government of the many by the few must always be a 
government by opinion, and the .peaceful progress of 
British rule in India is the most eloquent testimony to the 
solid appreciation by the mass of its population of the 
benefits it confers on all ranks and conditions of men tn the 
-country. 
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But the question of paramount importance in the imme- 
diate future, hoth for the Government and the people, is to 
devise some means which would help public opinion in 
India to be better org'anized, and brought into more active 
and sympathetic co-operation with the machinery of ad- 
ministration. 

The study of the economic condition of the population 
of India is a task which requires active co-oi^eration 
between the Government and the people. Jt is a subject 
which affects the well-being of the lai^af portion of the 
population of the country, and any government m the 
position of the Government of India would need the most 
active and sympathetic co-operation from people who enjoy 
better opportunities of studying the social life and the 
conditions of living in a population so varied and complex 
in its composition and structure. 

The study of workmen’s budgets and the condition of 
the workmen is an important branch of the general 
study of the economic condition of a country ; and the 
results of detailed inquiries made in Germany, France, 
England and the United States are to be found in the 
works of Dr. Engel, Le Play, Rowntree and Booth. The 
object of the; inquiry is to collect statistics based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the lives of poor people with 
a view to arriving at data which would htdp a proper 
tabulation of figures relating to, (i) cost of living, 
(2) standard of livdng, and (3) conditions of living. A mass 
of literature has grown up round the study of the social 
condition of the poorer classes in the principal countries 
of Europe and America, and it* is quite independent of 
any departmental inquiry conducted by Government. It 
is purely the result of the philanthropic efforts of men like 
Booth, Rowntree, Le Play and Engel, who devoted their 
lives to the study of problems of poverty from a Christian 
sense of duty ^nd neighbourly love for their fellow- 
creatures. 

The study of workmen’s budgets is an inquiry into the 
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sources of income of each member of the family, and the 
general heads of expenditure in which it is usually dis- 
tributed. Any information carefully tabulated ought to 
throw considerable light on a number of topics on which 
our general knowledge is extremely meagre. Any accurate 
and reliable statistics would greatly facilitate the work of 
constructive legislation. We have the census reports in 
India which tabulate results of census operations held 
every ten years, and they furnish us with useful data for 
arriving at aSsorrect estimate of the general economic 
condition of the pe< 5 ple. Statistics of occupations help 
in a considerable way to arrive at a fair knowledge of 
the general material condition of. the people ; but statistics 
of expenditure help us to estimate the standard of living 
prevailing in different grades of working-class people. 
Social statistics of each country help us to understand 
the general progress of different nations towards “ civiliza- 
tion and economic independence.” They have also an 
important bearing on the incider.ee of indirect taxation. 

Statistical data with regard to income and expenditure 
of the working classes are collect(;d either by the intensive 
method of studying the life of a single typical family for 
a number of years (w'hich was Le Pla)’’s method), or of 
taking a number of select families in a given area and 
tabulating information under certain recognized headings 
— a method which was largely adopted by Dr. Engtd. 
These methods are complementary to each other. Each 
has its merits and defects. 

In his introductipn to “Wage-Earner’s Budgets,”' a 
study of standard^ and cost of living in New York 
City, by Louise Bolard More, Mr. F. H. Giddings 
observes that “ a presentation of daily lives must reveal 
facts bearing on the whole question of labour and wages, 
housing conditions, cost of living, economies and extrava- 
gances of the poor.” The author of “Wage-Earner’s 
Budgets ” ‘ observes that “ investigations of Le Play, 
Engel, Booth and Rowntree have ; furnished important 
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and valuable data on the subject of the incomes and 
cost of living of wage-earners in France, Germany, 
England and the United States, but they don’t furnish 
the results of an intimate and personal neighbourly study 
of the lives of the people in their daily social, economic 
and industrial relations.” 

In another place the same author observes that one 
of the district workers, entrusted with the collection of 
statistics, found that “ a cooking-class affc/ded the means 
of friendly discussion of — 

“ I. Prices paid for food in the neighbourhood. 

“ 2. Methods of marketing and cooking. 

“ 3. Nutritive value of different foods. 

" 4. Essentials of adequate diet. 

“ 5. General cost of living. 

“ 6. The attitude of families (in the neighbourhood) 
towards dress, recreation, the pawn-shop, instalment 
system, Church and funeral expenses.” 

Palgrave’s “ Dictionary of Political Economy ” describes 
the primary object of studying workmen’s budgets to be 
“ to give a picture of the condition of the working classes 
and to compare its well-being among different nations and 
at different periods in the same nation.” Its secondary 
object is to provide data for a theory of consumption by 
measuring expenditure in different directions and to note 
“variations due to differing sizes of income and family.” 
It further says “that practical use may be made in esti- 
mating the burden of taxation on ^different classes and 
in considering the possibility of exc^luding women and 
children from factories.” 

From his study of these budgets of’ wage-earners in 
England, France, Germany and America, Dr. Engel 
arrives at certain general conclusions, which are set out 
briefly in the following words j 

1. “ That the greater the income the smaller the relative 
percentage of outlay for subsistence.” 

2. “ That the percentage of outlay for clothing is 
approximately the same, whatever the income.” 
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3 . “ That the percentage of outlay for lodging or rent 
and for fuel and light is invariably the same, whatever 
the income." 

4 . “ That, as the income increases in amount, the 
percentage of outlay for sundries becomes greater,”* 

Now it may be asked whether it would not be desirable 
to undertake a similar inquiry in India with a view to 
arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among the poorer 
working classe§^in the country. It is a work beset with 
many and grave difficulties, especially when one remembers 
how vast is the population to be dealt with and how very 
varied and complex its social and economic structure. 

The ordinary citizen, ignorant of the purpose of such an 
inquiry, would resent any scrutiny into the details of his 
private and family expenditure, and yet the importance of 
the inquiry in grappling with the problem of the poverty 
of the working classes in India cannot be over-estimated. 

Every measure of taxation is liable to be assailed in 
a bitter spirit of hostility owing to the absence of accurate 
data which may help the Government and the people to 
see where the burden really falls. The absence of reliable 
social statistics based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
social life of each caste and community would handicap 
both the Government and the critics of Government, and 
increase points of friction between them. 

It requires a tactful and sympathetic handling of the 
whole question ; and Government agency, however capable, 
tactful, and sympathetic, would in the first place be enor- 
mously costly, and would^ not be able to elicit correct and 
satisfactory answers from people who cannot easily be 
made to appreciate its beneficial results. 

It is a work which might well be entrusted to volunteers 
under the guidance of an expert Government officer in each 
province, who might formulate the rules of procedure both 
as to the nature of the information to be* elicited and the 
method of tabulating it. Its indirect result would be to 
* Bliss’s “ Encyclopaedia of Social Refonn.” 
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infuse in the minds of really willing workers the spirit of 
social work which has created so many social agencies 
in England and America during the last quarter of a 
century. 

It would besides be a great opportunity for the Social 
Reformer in India to wprk out his propaganda with every 
prospect of success. India is a country in which the bulk 
of the population is yet under the grip of custom and 
tradition, and statistics of expenditure give a most reliable 
test of the extent to which custom ancj. tradition dominate 
the lives of the common people. 

The publication of such statistics for each district would 
serve as an eye-opener to the whole population, and its 
effect in minimizing the evils arising from blind obedience 
to customs would be simply magical. 

There is, however, a still higher point of view which 
lends considerable weight and importance to the study of 
workmen's budgets. 

The sociological value of the family and the home is 
found to be far greater and more vital than we are under 
ordinary circumstances prepared to concede. We are living 
in an over-individualistic age which is paying its penalty in 
the shape of grave national perils, which have rudely shaken 
the unseen foundations of society. The swing of the pen- 
dulum now is towards a larger and a more solid appreciation 
of collectivism. , 

Leading writers on sociology have come to think that 
t^e family and the home are the true basis of the State, 
and any government which ignores Aie importance of the 
family as the source of its true vitality and permanence 
is weakening its moral foundations. T'he study of the 
problems of poverty in cities and villages in India is at 
bottom a study of the normal conditions which would help 
to maintain the integrity and the -moral vitality of the 
family. Nothing handicaps a family so much in the race 
of life as hopeless poverty. 

A writer in Bliss’s “ Encyclopaedia of Social Reform ” 
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observes that “ the family controls (both) heredity and 
environment during the formative period of life.” “The 
best way to become good,” it has been said, “ is to be born 
good.” Out of 5,511 convicts at Elmira Reformatory, 
38 per cent, had parents known to be intemperate, and 
13 per cent, more of doubtful habits; 81 per cent, had 
parents not possessing property ; 44 per cent, had parents 
of little or no education. The power of home in childhood 
is equally evident. Of the same 5,511 convicts, 54 per 
cent, came from bani^omes ; 38 per cent, more from homes 
only fair ; not more than 6 per cent, came from homes that 
w'ere good ; 42 per cent, were homeless when committed ; 
97 per cent, came from bad associations. 

If social statistics in India were collected on lines which 
might help us to judge of the extent to which crime is due 
to disintegration of the family arising from hopeless poverty, 
we should be in a better position to suggest measures for 
remodelling the life and opinions of the general population 
on a more stable basis. The dictum of Auguste Comte 
that “ it is hopeless to reconstruct political institutions 
without remodelling life and opinion ” is nowhere so true 
as in India. 

The poverty and general indebtedness of the agricultural 
population of India is proverbially known to be acute as 
compared with the general condition of people of the same 
class in countries of Europe and America. The statistics 
given on p. 57 of the consumption of food per head of popula- 
tion in Europe and America, and the consequent industrial 
efficiency of its working population, would help us to 
compare the broad gulf that separates the Indian workman 
from the average* workman of Europe and America. 

The industrial efficiency of the average workman in Europe 
and America is due to high wages, which make it possible 
for him to spend more money, on food and on the general 
comforts of life. Men of wealth who fun large manu- 
facturing concerns have discovered that high wages lead to 
cheap production, and have a tendency to improve the 
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FOOD EATEN BY DIFFERENT NATIONS. 
Pounds per Inhabitant. 


Country. 

Grain. 

Meat. 

United Kingdom 

378 

109 

France 

540 

77 

Germany 

550 

64 

Russia 

635 

SI 

Austria ... 

460 

61 

Italy 

400 

26 

Spain 

480 

71 

Portugal 

500 

49 

Sweden ... 

560 

62 

Norway . . • 

440 

.78 

Denmark 

560 

64 

Holland 

560 

57 

Belgium 

590 

65 

Switzerland 

440 

62 

Rumania 

4(^0 

82 

Servia ... 

400 

84 

United States .. 

370 


Uanada ... 

400 

90 

Australasia 

377 

233 


Butter 

igar. and 

Cheese. 

Potatoes. 

Tea, 

Coflee, 

Cocoa. 

75 

19 

380 

91 

20 

8 

570 

66 

18 

8 

1,020 


II 

5 

180 

6 

18 

7 

560 

28 

8 

4 

5 ° 
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moral and material condition of the workman. The better- 
paid workman is, as a rule, more efficient in his work and 
requires less superintendence, and is, on the who e, ess 

inclined to drink. i j- 

The general poverty of the working classes in India is a 

problem that needs the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of public opinion in India, the 
report of the census of 1911 contains the following observa- 
tions on the proportion of the population living on agricul- 

tural pursuits : * . . , 

•‘As already pointed out, India is pre-eminent y an 

agricultural country. Of its total population, 72 per cent 
are engaged in pasture and agriculture viz., 69 per ^ 
in ordinary cultivation, and 3 per cent, in market-gardening, 
the growth of special products, forestry and the raising of 
farm stock and small animals. The a t; millions support^ 
by ordinary cultivation comprise nearly eight million land- 
lords, 167 million cultivators of their own or rented Ian , 
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over forty-one million farm servants and field labourers^ 
and less than a million estate agents and managers and 
their employes.” 

A great mass of literature has grown up round the 
poverty of the working population of India, especially the 
portion depending on agriculture. 

The causes of their poverty have been sought to be 
explained from different points of view by critics who have 
ranged themselves in different camps. 

The problem of poverty in India requires to be approached 
from two different siaes (probably not yet fully investigated) 
with a view to arriving at more reliable data for further 
investigation, and, if necessary, constructive legislation. 
The study of the expenditure of the poorer classes has both 
a sociological and an economic aspect. Systematic inquiry 
based on an intensive study of typical families in different 
areas, or an extensive study of a grohp of families, has not 
been undertaken on lines recommended in the works of 
Le Play, Engel, Rowntree, Booth and Bolard More. 

Professor A. G. Warner, of America, has made a 
scientific inquiry and valuation of different causes of 
poverty (principally in America), and his conclusions agree 
in substance with those of Charles Booth in the general 
analysis of the causes of poverty and the greater prepon- 
derance of the one over the other. The sum total of the 
whole inquiry is described in the following words : “ It will 
be seen that the chief single cause of poverty is sick- 
ness and deaths in the families of the poor. Lack of work 
stands second. Drifik stands third.” Causes indicating 
misconduct average* only 21*3 per cent., while causes 
indicating misfortyne average 74*4, or over three times as 
much. Misfortune is shown to be four times as much the 
cause of poverty as misconduct. “ Dr. Charles Booth 
counts up twenty-three principal causes of pauperism.” He 
says “ that as causes, old age stands first, sickness next, 
and then comes drink-”* 

* Quoted in Bliss’s “ Encyclopaedia of Social Reform.” 
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This analysis of the general causes of poverty in Europe 
and America is capable of a far wider and more general 
application, though it is based on inquiries made in a 
restricted area. A study of the causes of poverty in India 
would ultimately lead to the same conclusions, though, of 
course, the share of custom and tradition and social control 
in keeping the lives of people in rigid compartments would 
occupy a much larger space than in the case of any, other 
country of equal area and population. 

The general tendency of critics and social reformers in 
India is to fix their attention on cause^which are njore or 
less secondary. The relation of. poverty to crime, the 
effect of social customs, early marriage and joint family 
system, rigid caste rules intensifying poverty occupy a 
much larger share of the attention of social reformers and 
heads of district administration in India than the primary 
causes which lie at the root of national decadence. 

The temperance movement would naturally attach great 
importance to miseries arising from widespread intemper- 
ance. The order of causes is misfortune, lack of work and 
drink. Behind them all lies the want of a general system 
of education which is the predisposing cause of these 
troubles. It is found after a most thorough inquiry into 
the causes of intemperance and crime and poverty that 
good education and the normal efficiency of family and 
home life help to minimize most of the troubles which 
create embarrassing difficulties in the administration of a 
country, 

I must now conclude this paper, which of neces.sity had 
to go into a rambling inquiry into questions of which the 
connection will perhaps appear to superficial observers to 
be rather far-fetched and over-strained. 

There are certain moral and psychological aspects of the 
administration of such a vast country, as India which often 
escape the attention of even well-meaning critics. 

Firstly, it requires no unusual stretch of imagination to 
concede that any government in the position of the Govern- 
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ment of India would be always anxious to become acquainted 
with the most up-to-date public opinion, whenever and 
wherever possible. It cannot afford to neglect it or despise 
it. The Government of India woul'd therefore naturally 
encourage the free expression of honest and well-meant 
criticism, provided it proceeds from a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties of a government which is foreign in theory, 
but mtist be taken to be indigenous in spirit and intention 
by every native of India who loves his country and wants 
to work for its preset and future well-being. 

The Government of India is the only agency which can 
help us to carry on our work in uplifting the masses. Any 
citizen of India who works for his country without due 
faith in the good intentions of the Government is sure to 
land his countrymen in hopeless disaster. It is far more 
advisable to blurt out your indignation in the presence of 
some responsible member of Government at a private 
interview than to pour out your bile into the columns of 
a newspaper, where it is sure to be misunderstood and is 
liable to mislead ignorant readers. 

The second point, which is of equally great importance, 
is our attitude towards Anglo-Indian officers, whether 
retired or in service. Intemperate remarks used with 
regard to their motives and intentions serves no good or 
useful purpose. In them there is no salvation. Honest 
and well-meant criticism o/ administrative measures or of 
the conduct of individual officers can easily be accepted at 
its true worth by anybody who has the least insight into 
human nature. But wh,en criticism of official measures 
transgresses the limits prescribed by moderation and good 
sense it only results in creating bad blood on both sides. 

A. fact which is not often noticed is that the majority of 
the members of the Civil Service who spend thirty years 
of the best part of -their life in India carry with them 
a genuine love for the country in which ‘they have lived 
long and earned their livelihood. This is human nature. 
The attitude of mind generated by familiar intercourse 
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with a people alien in character and tradition is naturally 
one of sympathy. This would be invariably true of the 
people of any race or nationality who live long" and serve 
in a foreign country. Such is the contagion of human 
sympathy and neighbourly relations. 

The third and the last point, which is of greater importance 
than the first two, is that nearly every sane native of I ndia, 
whether England-returned or others, has a most abiding 
faith in the justice of British rule. Any Anglo-Indian 
gentleman who seeks to dispute the truth of this remark 
is sinning against God and man. 

To-day the real strength of British rule in India is the 
moral faith which all the people in the country, of whatever 
race or creed, or whatever age or sex, have in the power of 
the Government to guide its destiny and to lead it on in 
the path of progress and happiness. 

It was “ Darwin’s dictum that those communities which 
included the greatest number of the most sympathetic 
members would flourish best.” 

The future of India rests largely on the extent to which 
both the Government and the people try to increase mutual 
sympathy and co-operation. Mutual understanding pro- 
motes mutual sympathy, and mutual sympathy develops 
a strength which is proof against all the misfortunes that 
can ever befall a people here or hereafter. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W,, on Wednesday, April 26, 1916, a paper by the late 
Mr. S. M. Dikshit, b.a., ll.b., entitled The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman, with Suggestions for its Improvement/’ was read by 
Mr. J. B, Pennington. Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.i., c.i.E., occupied the 
chair, and the following among others were present : Sir Arundel T. 
Arundel, k.c.s.i., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.i., Sir Andrew Fraser, 
K.cs.i., Sir Frederick William Duke, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., Sir Frederick Lely, 
K.C.I.E., c,s.i., and Lady Lely, Sir Frank C. Gates, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., Sir 
Williams Ovens Clark, Sir Daniel Hamilton, Mr. H. Kelway-Bamber, 
M.V.O., Mr. and Mrs. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. S. G. Gayalonde, Mr. 
Guiry, Mr. 1 . S. Haji, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, 
Mr. Walton, Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Mrs, Griffiths Thomas, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. Haji Alam, Mrs. 
Palmer, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. F. De Monte, Mr. R.Gupte, Mr. R. Sewell, 
Miss Prendergast, Miss M. Sorabji, Miss Murphy, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
Duncan Irvine, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Collis, Mr. F. C. Channing, 
Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs. N. C. Sen, Miss A. A. Smith, Miss 
Lowe, Miss Stephenson, Miss Dove, Mr. J. M. Pollen, Miss Wade, 
Mr. Bahadur, Miss Ashworth, Mr. S. Nissim, Syed Erfan Ali, and Dr. 
John Pollen, c.i.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary : Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled here 
this evening to hear a paper by the late Mr. Dikshit. Mr. Dikshit had 
hoped to be able to read this pafper to us himself in January last, but he 
was called away and had to hurry back to India, and he sailed on Boxing 
Day in the ill-fated Berua^ and perished when the ship was torpedoed. 
Mr. Pennington has kindly consented to read the paper, and Sir Murray 
Hammick has favoured us by consenting to preside. 

The Chairman : Perhaps before we begin, as there may be some ladies 
and gentlemen here who did not know Mr. Dikshit, I may tell you that he 
had considerable qualifications for writing such a paper as this, in that he 
had travelled a great deal in India. I had not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance myself, but I understand that he saw Bombay and Madras and 
Rangoon, and he was in Rajputana in a political appointment for some 
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time, and he then became a pleader in Bombay, where I believe he won 
golden opinions from all who practised in the courts there ; and he then 
came here for the purpose of studying the relations between England and 
India, and I am told that all who met him were struck with his gentleness, 
sympathy and great kno\yledge of many subjects connected with the 
economics of India* I am sure it must be lor us a matter of great regret 
that his career was ended so suddenly in such an awful way, and I may 
express on your behalf the sympathy which this Society feels for his widow, 
who, I understand, is left in India with a family of young children. It 
will probably be of some comfort to her to read in our proceedirjgs that 
we have not forgotten the family whom he left behind him in India* 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is of great importance, at this time 
especially, that men of his class should come to England and see what English 
life and English culture is, and I understand that one of his chief objects 
in going back to India was to represent as far as he could to his people 
the real character of the better classes of England, and especially the 
women of England. His whole life was mpre or less that of a missionary, 
and in carrying out that object he was surely acting for the best interests 
of both England and India ; for it is only by a really sympathetic under- 
standing of the two peoples that we can expect our progress in India to be 
what we hope it will be in the future (Hear, hear.) 1 will now call upon 
Mr. Pennington to read the paper. 

The i)aper was then read. 

'The Chairman (who was received with applause) said : It is, of course, 
difficult to criticize a paper of this kind, because, besides dealing with an 
enormously big subject, it is really a paper in which the writer rather 
suggested, 1 take it, than fomiulated any definite teaching. I take it that 
his idea was that there was a comparative absence in India of the study of 
economics, which 1 suppose we all agree with ; that is to say, that the 
Indian talent and intellect has not been directed so much in the direction 
of economics as it has in the direction of philosophy, religion and so on. 
Speaking for myself of the region of Southern India, I remember reading 
with great interest years ago a wonderful book, “ Buchanan’s Tour in 
Mysore,” etc., written, I believe, in 1800. It is a mass of statistical 
information at that time of the life of the ryot as he found it. Erom that 
date down to 1900 or 1902, when Srinivasa Ayangar wrote his “Forty 
YeaVs’ Progress in the Madras Presidency whicji is a wonderful store of 
statistical knowledge as regards life in India, I do not think anyone 
attempted, outside the Settlement Reports, to bring into the light of day 
the real economic facts as regards the wage-earner or the ryots of India. 
That is sufficient to make us agree with the writer of the paper that there 
has been a neglect of this subject in India, but in the last four or five 
years there has been a distinct effort made to direct the thoughts of the 
young Indian in this direction rather than in that of politics. We have 
now in most of the Indian Universities a Professor of Economics. It was 
a startling omission when the University staffs were first formed in India 
that, whilst we provided for almost every other conceivable subject, we 
omitted in almost all the Universities a Professorship of Economics. 
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Then, if we begin to criticize the conclusions which the writer has come 
to, we might sit here for a very long time* With regard to the first, that 
the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence,” that is, I suppose, quite true. The second is : That the per- 
centage of outlay for clotiiing is approximately the same, whatever the 
income.” I do not think anyone who knows Ifidia would suggest that was 
true as regards the Indian. As regards the third, “that the percentage of 
outlay for lodging or rent and for fuel and light is invariably the same, 
whatever the income,’* is hardly true of Indian conditions ; and ** That, 
as .the income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for 
sundries becomes greater,” is not the case in India. Of course, it may be 
a little greater, but I should say the rich Indian certainly does not spend 
much more in sundries whether he has a lakh a year or 12,000 rupees. 
His expenditure on jewellery, perhaps, for the ladies of his family may be 
more, but I should not think that on sundries for himself he spends much 
more as bis income increases. If he include his family probably it does. 
Then there are several other points which I will not worry you with here. 
The statistics as to gaols are Very interesting, but there again 1 should 
doubt whether actual poverty has half the results in driving people into 
gaols in India as it has in this country, for instance. India is a very poor 
country, but to my mind the poverty of India is not the ugly, cruel, 
revolting poverty that you sec in Europe. The poverty of India lies 
chiefly in the fact that there are, comparatively speaking, few' rich people ; 
but, on the other hand, I do not think there is anything like the individual 
grinding poverty in India that one secs in the City of London, for 
instance, and certainly not as you may see in Dublin, Liverpool, or other 
large cities. 

I do not think I need say anything more, and I will now leave other people 
to speak on the subject. I think w'c ought to cx{)ress our sincere thanks 
to him who wrote the paper, for having put forw'ard a paper w’hich really 
does suggest a course of study which has been sadly neglected in India up 
to date. It is a subject of importance to the Government of India in a 
country where the mental distances between the Government and the 
governed is so great. We look at things from different angles ; we cannot 
help it. One comes from the West and one from the East, and any study 
which really brings facts about the economic conditions of India before 
the Government cannot but be of the greatest use to all parties, as tending 
to the knowledge which Pbads to that s}rapathy by which we all expect 
India to be governed. fHear,*^hear.) 

Sir Andrew Fraser said that he came with a desire to see some 
friendly faces and to hear the paper, but that he had had no intention of 
saying anything. However, he could not resist the kind invitation of the 
Chairman. He entirely joined in the hearty appreciation of the paper, 
and he thought he w'as expressing the mind of all present when he stated 
his deep regret that the writer had been taken from their midst so suddenly. 
They would have been glad to have tendered him tfteir thanks, for it was 
good to think of a man like him going out to India to do such good work 
as he would have done. The great point in the paper seemed to him to 
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be that the difficulties of the question were fully realized by the writer, 
and especially the difficulties of conducting such an inquiry in India. He 
would like to emphasize the fact that the writer was proposing an inquiry, 
and was not dogmatically asserting anything. Take, for example, the 
statement by Dr. Engel, Xo which the Chairman had referred. After 
setting forth that statement, the writer went on to say : “ Now, it may be 
asked whether it would not be desirable to undertake a similar inquiry in 
India with a view to arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among 
the poorer working classes in the country.” What the writer was aiming 
at was having such an inquiry, and he did not think anyone woyld dis- 
agree with him that it might have the highest and the best results. Among 
the good points in the paper was the evidence of thorough and painstaking 
study of the question as far as material was available. Such material was 
not to be found in India in papers available to the ordinary student. 
But the writer had studied it elsewhere ; and he proposed that he, or 
others, should go on and study it in India. Another good point was the 
writer’s very clear thinking. The wonderful power of our Indian fellow- 
subjects to grasp our lines of thought, and to make our ways of expression 
their own, was remarkable ; the paper would have done great credit to any 
Englishman. Another thing was the spirit which characterized the 
paper. It was a good thing for an Anglo-Indian official to find there were 
non-official Indians of education and weight who believed that they, (the 
officials), had really tried to do their duty and had come away from India 
with a very great love love for India and for its peoples. If the advice of 
the writer were taken by all the reformers in India the path of reform 
would be very much smoother. He had recently been reading a book by 
Professor Matthai, of Madras in which he discussed the whole matter of 
village government and cognate questions. The Professor finds the 
material for a splendid disquisition on these subjects in papers which are 
entirely hidden from ordinary people. He had no doubt that similar 
information existed regarding the subject of this paper ; and if they could 
get men to go into the records and dig out all the treasures that lie 
hidden in them and make these treasures available to all interested 
inquirers he had not the slightest doubt that they would be of enormou.s 
advantage. Anyone who had done Settlement work knew how interesting 
such inquiries were, and there was no doubt a great deal of valuable 
information collected. If they could get men possessed, like the writer 
of this paper, with a real belief in the desire on ^le part of the Govern- 
ment to do justice and righteousness, to exploit this information, he believed 
it would be of great advantage. At the end of mjidy years’ service in 
India, it was with great pride that he had seen throughout the whole of 
India a testimony to the belief of her peoples in the righteousness of the 
Government and in the great policy which the British Government had 
carried out in India. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Frederick Lely said he did not propose to discuss the paper at 
all, but he thought it was his duty to express his personal appreciation of 
the author ; he had been intimately connected for many years with the 
author’s home, and knew the members of his family. His untimely death 
VOL. IX. * E 
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was a sad loss to his family and to his country, and, as the paper showed 
by its lofty tone, a loss also to the Empire. He would suggest that they 
should express the feeling of great regret of the Association at his death in 
some concrete form which might be sent to his friends and relatives in 
India. 

Mr. Haji said : It is indeed an irony of fate that so peace-loving, so 

learned, and so intellectually great a man as our late lamented friend, 

Mr. Dikshit, should be a victim of the most shameful device and method 

of warfare of the Huns of the time in the blue Mediterranean. 

« 

As mie of his friends I may be permitted to say, and I am sure many 
other friends too will join me, that the East India Association has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community of this country particularly and 
Indians generally, for the posthumous honour which the Association most 
appropriately bestowed on the memory of our friend whose paper on this 
most important subject has been allowed to be read and discussed among 
this congregation of varied nationalities.. 

In these days of shocks which many a family has the honour to suffer 
for our King and country, the shock which we have felt for Mr. Dikshit's 
departure from this material world is a unique one. In him we found a 
true and sincere friend. His interest in tije problems of education and 
economics in India is due to his personal and })ractical experience. Had 
the mighty hand of death — not to say the treacherous torpedo of the 
enemy — spared our gifted friend, we should have seen him also as the 
author of various treatises on educational and economical questions. 
Surely there are no words to express our deep sorrow more adequately ; for 
words are inefficient to represent the feelings fully. 

His paper you all have heard wu'th great interest. I have no wish to 
criticize his paper by way of disagreement, so I have little to say as a 
supplement to his sound suggestion and shall endeavour to be particu* 
larly brief. 

There are questions to be raised whether economic progress in India 
should be on Western line or on the Eastern. I’o those who say 
that India must have economical organizations on the Eastern line, I 
say most emphatically, without hesitation, that they are proposing to walk 
in the wilderness. To those who declare that it ought to be on the 
Western line, I say that they think wrongly of India and its people. As^ to 
the former, my reasons areHhat, properly speaking, the economic principles 
which are called Eastern «are no less hard to be defined than difficult to be 
practised in these days of science and civilization. By various acts and 
enactments and the deterioration of the force of custom, the village com- 
munity which formed the marked system of economical production and 
distribution in India is on the threshold of annihilation. The village com- 
munity can by no means now be called thq economic unit. As to the 
second, it is ab initio wrong to apply the principles of the West to India. 
That is evident from the different nature of the administration. In 
this country the watchword is liberty, while it is not so in India. No 
principle of whatever kind takes root unless it is freely proposed and freely 
practised. In short principles prevailing under certain circumstances 
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cannot be said, mutatzs mutandis^ to be adaptable under other circumstances 
of quite diverse nature. 

The principles which India and its true lovers should have for its 
economic progress are those of compromise between the Eastern and 
Western method. It is by understanding the masses that we shall arrive 
at a compromise. Those who understand the masses are the educated 
classes of India. They are actually the channel through which the rulers 
understand the ruled. To this class we have to look as the fountain of 
economic principles and institutions for Indian workmen. This is what 
I call my primary suggestion. 

The second suggestion is of extreme importance. It pertains to the 
education of the masses. Education is the prhnum mobile of all pro- 
gress. Look to the past and present industrial histories of this or any 
country on the Continent. We find that education and economic 
progress have synchronized. I'o avoid one is to lose both. To propose 
economic progress without education is like putting the cart before the 
horse. Instead of solving the problem there is every likelihood of making 
it more complex. Educational in India, being non-compulsory, is at the 
outset hopeless. Education is the only security against the servitude 
not of working men only but of the masses at large. 

In the recent Budget at Simla, I am sure the Indian textile manu- 
facturers and the mill-hands equally must have been disappointed in 
not seeing an export duty placed on raw cotton, in order to enable 
them to compete more successfully with Japanese textiles which flood 
the Indian market. The only reason that can be given is that Japan 
is our ally in this world wide war, but to me it appears a most trifling 
reason. We are thereby belittling the cause for which Japan has entered 
into the war, which is that of defending small nationalities, and not of 
making dollars and exchanging munitions with economical privileges in 
India, with the effect of oppressing economically the Indian workmen with 
unspeakable poverty, Wages, the social amelioration and general happi- 
ness of the Indian working classes, depend entirely on the healthy condi- 
tion of Indian industries and manufactures, and on them the future of the 
Indian Empire depends. 

Sir Arundel Arundel desired to share in the expressions of regret at 
the .untimely death of I\lr. Dikshit. He fully ^agreed with the writer's 
suggestion that the study of economics shoqld be encouraged in India, but 
one ought not to forget that the conditions in Incfia are totally different to 
those of England or America, where economics had been studied for so long, 
and with regard to populations long amalgamated under settled rule. For 
example, Dr. Charles Booth says that, among twenty-three principal causes 
of pauperism, old age stands first, sickness next, and then comes drink.*' 
In the spcaker*s opinion, the failure of even one ^monsoon in any province 
of India had a vastly greater effect than all those causes put together. 
With regard to drink, 'he should say the mischief done by drink in India 
was almost infinitesimal as compared with Great Britain. As to statistics 
of crime, it must be remembered that there are some sections of the 
population in India who are by hereditary descent definitely connected 
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with the practice of crimes of theft and robbery with violence. In one 
Presidency of India the head of a very extensive caste of this character is 
an intelligent and well-educated man whose personal desires are for loyal 
service to Government. Such strange conditions of society make one 
realize how radically the conditions in India differ from those in England. 

The study of economics should be pursued in India, but it has been 
well for India that for the last three-quarters of a century the British 
Government had been doing greatly more important work in devoting 
themselves, in connection with settled government, to the amelioration of 
the coitditions of the people by irrigation works and railways, which have 
brought about a marvellous improvement in the condition of the popula- 
tion in India, making the supply of food far less dependent on the produce 
of small local areas. Education was another ameliorating influence 
increasing year by year. Again, great progress had been made by the 
creation of village co-operative societies, advocated at the end of last 
century by Sir Frederick Nicholson. These would, he believed, produce 
as remarkable effects among the agricultural population, provided that the 
danger arising from the unlimited liability of the shareholders w’as care- 
fully guarded against by a (Government audit of the financial accounts of 
the societies. Another important matter was the recent appointment of the 
Indian Economic Commission, of which that very distinguished and able 
expert, Sir Thomas Holland, is the Chairman. He believed this Commis- 
sion would be the means of bringing about the development of greatly 
better conditions for the people of India. In conclusion, he wished to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Murray Hanmick, 
for his kindness in taking the chair, and to Mr. Pennington for reading the 
paper. 

Mr. R. Guri’K, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that he had come 
into very close contact with Mr, Dikshit, who as a matter of fact had 
personally asked him to attend this meeting and report to him the impres- 
sion made by his paper ; and from the remarks that had been made he 
thought it had been very much appreciated, and he thanked the audience 
on Mr. Dikshit’s behalf. With regard to the questions dealt with in the 
paper, there were two schools of thought ; one always said the country was 
rich, and the other always said the country was poor. In that there was 
no confusion of thought, but only confusion of language. He had had a 
serious warning, as to the discussion of politics, by reading Professor 
Sheldon Amos's book o« the ’Science of Politics, which warns speakers 
as to the use of terms and language ; when one said India was rich,^' 
they knew what was meant : he meant the country. One came along and 
said “the country was poor,” but of course he meant the people were 
poor. That is, India is a rich country, but Indians are a poor people. 
The fact that a man had to “ go without '' (Jid not prove that his wants 
were few. The Marwadi'was an extreme case, and is the Hindus* laugh- 
ing-stalk. On the other hand, there were certain people who had a large 
amount of wealth and did not know what to do with it. Professor Bowley 
in his latest work says that to find out the poverty of a given people we 
must define society, nationhood, families, and individuals, in the order of 
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their prosperity. Nationality is nowadays defined on an economic basis, 
while the divergence of economic conditions in India was complicated by 
caste, which politically does not cause a difficulty at all. 

Mr.Dikshit was a person who had had “tremendous practical experience" 
all over India. He was Prime Minister of a Native State, and was in 
touch with the political thought in the country. Statistics was his special 
subject. He had told him that his mission in India was, to the best of 
his ability, to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Gokhale. On the other hand, 
Mr. Dikshit was a reasoning Conservative in “ social reform ’’ matters, 
whereas he, the speaker, was a reasoning Radical. Statistics were Mr. 
Dikshit's great subject as well as economics. 

Dr. J. Pollen said that he had been asked by Sir Daniel Hamilton and 
Sir Andrew Fraser to say that they had wished to support the vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, but they had been obliged to hurry away to 
another meeting, and had requested him to do so on their behalf. 

The Chairman suitably replied,, and the proceedings terminated. 
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LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 
Bv Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell 

As Chief of the Staff, Berthier had no superior,” said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, “but he was not fit to command 
five hundred men.” The great man was a good judge of 
men, and he knew that administrative and executive 
capacity are but rarely to be found combined in the same 
individual. When they are so combined, their combination 
makes a great General, as in the case of Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, and Wellington, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon. The latter knew well that good and able 
service on the staff was no qualification for command in 
the field, but our military authorities think they know better, 
and consider good service on the staff as the one and only 
qualification for the successful leading of troops. To this 
cause perhaps may be attributed our failures at Maiwand, 
at Majuba Hill, at Colenso, and in other and more recent' 
instances. The qualities which make an official useful* in 
time of peace are aot the same as those which command 
success in war. . 

The late lamented Lord Kitchener was one of those 
exceptional spirits who combine administrative ability with 
the executive faculty, and thus unite, in one personality the 
attributes of a great captain ; and, like Clive and Frederick 
the -Great, he possessed in addition to his military talents 
the characteristics which go to the making of a great states- 
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man. As a leader of armies in the field, as an organizer of 
the military forces of the nation, and as a ruler of a great 
dependency of the Empire, he was equally capable and equally 
successful. His untimely loss at this time of national stress and 
peril, is felt by the whole British Empire as a dire calamity. 

Earl Kitchener was sixty-five years of age when he was 
cut off by a violent death in the height of his activities and 
at the zenith of his popularity. He entered the corps of 
Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant at the age of 
twenty-one, and it is said that while waiting for his com- 
mission he visited France and served as a volunteer with Gam- 
betta’s hastily levied armies against the German invaders — 
an escapade which might have cost him his commission had it 
come to the notice of the military authorities. This service 
to the cause of France did not, however, save him from 
virulent attacks on his conduct and character by the French 
newspaper Press during the time of the Fashoda incident 
and the Boer War — a circumstance that may serve to 
remind us of the fleeting nature of the sympathies and 
antipathies evoked by the accidents of international diplo- 
macy and the ebullitions of popular sentiment. His first 
tour of foreign service w’as in a foreign land ; he was 
selected to serve on the Survey of Palestine undertaken 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and thus began his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the East, with the 
lands of Islam, and the shores of the Levant. For the 
next forty years his strenuous* career was pursued amid 
Asiatic and African surroundings. H is earliest experiences 
of the East were gained in C} prus ai\d in the Holy Land ; 
and in 1879 he was appointed onx; of Jthe military Consuls 
whom Lord Beaconsfield intended to be the harbingers of 
the British influence which that astute state’sman had resolved 
to exert over the Turkish Empire. The policy, though 
astute, was mistaken, and doomed to failure in the long 
run ; for the aspirations of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans and of Armenia for a greater measure of freedom 
could not be for ever repressed, and the Turkish rule 
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was doomed to perish through its own rottenness. Mr. 
Gladstone had the sentiments of the majority of the British 
nation with him when he reversed Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy, and abandoned the role of protector of the Turk to 
the Cabinet of Berlin, which eagerly availed itself of 
an unlooked-for opportunity. Lieutenant Kitchener lost 
his job, but he was soon compensated by being made 
Director of the Survey in Cyprus, where he remained till 
the rev^olution engineered by the reactionary party in 
the name of Arabi Pasha, and the abolition of 
the Dual Control, threw the government of that country 
into British hands. Kitchener, who was now promoted to 
the rank of Captain, and had done no military duty for nine 
years, now saw his opportunity, and joined the new Egyptian 
Army, which was in process of organization by the Sirdar,* 
Sir Evelyn Wood. The next twenty-five years of his life 
were spent with that small but most efficient army, and for 
its efficiency Kitchener was largely responsible. He at 
first served with the cavalry, rose rapidly to the command of 
a brigade of infantry, took part in all the fighting with the 
forces of Mahdiism on the frontiers, was severely wounded, 
became a Brevet-Colonel and a Pasha, and Governor of 
the Red Sea littoral, and finally succeeded to the post of 
Sirdar or Chief Commander of the Army. He then 
planned and carried out the reconquest of the Sudan with 
consummate ability and complete success, defeating the 
Dervishes in two decisive* battles on the Atbara and at 
Omdurman, and completely destroying their power. 
Honours and rewards were now showered upon him : ne 
was created Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and received 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, the thanks of Parliament, 
and a donation of £ ■^0,000. Soon afterwards he was 
summoned from Egypt to the other end of Africa to act as 
Chief of the Staff to the veteran Lord Roberts. His 
attempt to storm Cronje’s laager at Paardeburg was a 

* The word “ Sirdar,” which in India is applied to every military officer 
in the Turkish Empire denotes an independent command. 
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failure ; the Boers were better marksmen than the Khalifa’s 
Jeh^diya, and their surrender was only enforced by more 
tedious methods. The infirmity of advancing age compelled 
the old Field-Marshal to resign the command to Lord 
Kitchener, and the guerilla warfare which followed the fall 
of Pretoria and the flight of President Kruger lasted for 
more than a year. French military critics were very 
sarcastic over the failure of Lord Kitchener with a quarter 
of a million of British soldiers to bring fifty thousand Boers 
to book ; but they forgot that their own Marshals with the 
same number of men could never subdue the Spanish 
guerillas, who were as active and as numerous in 1813 as 
they were in 1808. Lord- Kitchener, by a system of block 
houses and mobile columns, finally succeeded in wearing 
down the resistance of the Boers and compelling their 
surrender. For these services he was made a Viscount 
and received the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George and a money grant of ;^50,ooo. 

He was not long left unemployed, but was soon appointed 
to the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 
India. There were many doubts and misgivings expressed 
by old Indian officers as to the wisdom of appointing 
to such a post an officer who had no previous experience 
of India and of its native soldiery ; and, indeed, this lack of 
experience sometimes resulted in amusing misunderstand- 
ings. Shortly after Lord Kitchener’s arrival in India he 
had occasion to inspect a crack regiment of Indian cavalry. 
The Colonel conducted him through the regimental 
lines, in which the rows of picketed horses alternate 
with the rows of huts in which the nten live, two men to 
each hut. After going through the linesj. Lord Kitchener 
turned to the Colonel and said to him: “And now show 
me your barracks ; show me where your men live.” The 
astonished Colonel told him that he saw their quarters 
before him. Lord Kitchener, accustomed to Egypt, where 
the native soldiers are lodged in barracks as in Europe, 
had taken the men’s huts for saddle-rooms. The Egyptian 
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conscript army, recruited from men of one race and of one 
religion, presented no complex problems like the voluntary 
Indian army, with all the pecularities of diverse castes and 
jarring creeds. It would be idle to say that Lord Kitchener’s 
regime was popular among the Indian soldiery ; he worked 
them harder than they liked, and the changes of the numer- 
ical and local titles of their regiments were displeasing to the 
meOi though their loyalty prevented any overt manifestation 
of their displeasure. These changes had, indeed, been initi- 
ated and planned before Lord Kitchener’s assumption of 
office, but they were carried out under his direction. It is 
enough to say that he left the Indian Army more efficient, 
and better organized for war, than he found it, without 
going into further detail. 

In the course of his reforms he came into collision with 
Lord Curzon. Both the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief were men of strong character and of unbending wills. 
A conllict between them was from the first almost in- 
evitable. Such conflicts between the supreme civil and 
military authorities had happened before in India, notably 
between Lord Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier. The 
latter was worsted, and resigned in dudgeon, but the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army a few years later avenged his 
memory. In India there was a Military Member of Coun- 
cil who was the mouthpiece of the Army at the Viceregal 
Council-Chamber. His functions were, in fact, similar to 
those of the Secretary of State for War in England, who 
was the mouthpiece of the British Army in Parliament. 
But after the death oC the Duke of Wellington and the Cri- 
mean War, the Secrftaryfor War gradually usurped more 
and more of the powers of the Commander-in-Chief, and at 
last superseded that functionary altogether. Mr. Balfour was 
vexed by Lord Roberts’ insistence on the need for increased 
military efficiency, and to silence him abolished the office 
of Commander-in-Chief, and ‘ placed a civilian and a party 
politician at the head of the Army. In India a similar 
process was already in progress. The Military Member of 
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Council, who had the ear of the Viceroy and his civilian 
colleagues, was gradually usurping the functions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener would not stand 
any interference with. his authority : Lord Curzon supported 
the views of his subordinate. One or other of them had to go, 
and the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener — 
probably more on grounds of party than of public policy, 
though their decision was no doubt the right one, Qn-the 
merits of the case. Lord Kitchener maintained his posi- 
tion as worthily on the social as on the military side in- 
India. He entertained frequently and hospitably in Simla, 
and inspired esteem among all who knew him, and affection 
and devotion in all those, who were intimately acquainted 
with him. 

After relinquishing the command in India Lord Kitch- 
ener visited Japan and Australasia, and gave sage counsel 
to Australia and New Zealand in the matter of national 
defence. On his return home he was offered by the 
Government the post of Inspector- General of the Forces 
in the Mediterranean — a well-paid sinecure, lately estab- 
lished for no obvious reason, but perhaps to serve as a 
reward for political partisanship. He declined the offer, 
and was soon after made British Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt, where his rule was as popular as it was strong 
and beneficent. But it lasted only three years. The out- 
break of the great European War recalled him, now an 
Earl and a Field-Marshal, to the management of military 
affairs at home. The gas-bags and place-hunters who were 
gbod enough as chiefs of the British Army in time of peace 
were replaced at the War Office’ by a real soldier. Here 
Earl Kitchener achieved the crowning success of his 
successful career. 

Hampered by the errors of his predecessors and the 
ignorance of his colleagues, he, like his great French, proto- 
type, Carnot, be.came an organizer of victory. He created 
new armies that are called, and will always be called, by 
his name. His achievements are too fresh in the minds of 
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his countrymen to need recapitulation here, even if we had 
space to recapitulate them. 

And now he is taken from us when our need is at its sorest. 
But his work remains with us, and our fervent prayer is that 
our King may find worthy successors to Lord Kitchener to 
carry it on, and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 
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THE GALLANT SERBIANS 
By Oliver Bainbridge 

The celebration throughout Great Britain of the anniversary 
of Kossovo has again focussed our attention upon the 
Serbians, who have virtues and a nobleness of manhood 
which all the world admires. 

Their enemies, who were numerically superior, have 
compelled them to fall and kiss their Mother Earth, but 
they possess a power of recuperation and capacity of action 
that will enable them to rise strengthened by the embrace. 
When the 150,000 Serbian soldiers who were saved by 
France, England, and Italy', go forth into the battlefield 
with the Franco-British forces, under Prince Alexander, 
they will not be long in establishing this fact. 

It is the hope of all the friends of the Serbians that this 
war will result in the establishment of a United States of 
Yugoslavia. The Times says that to the realization of this 
ideal, to the liberation of his whole race. Prince Alexander 
is entitled to look forward. In his endeavour to achieve it, 
he may count upon the support of all that is best in British, 
French, Russian, and Italian opinion. In the accomplish- 
ment of Southern Slav union Italy is, indeed, as vitally 
interested as are England, France, and Russia ; for only 
in close agreement with a united Yugoslav State — which 
cannot menace her justified supremacy in the Adriatic — 
can Italy securely withstand the pressure of the Austro- 
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German group. Only so can she be sure that her eastern 
flank and the path to the Balkans will be guarded by a 
race whose devotion to the cause of European and Balkan 
freedom is no longer open to any shadow of doubt. 

A careful survey of the existing political subdivisions will 

not only reveal the trickery of Austria, but the impossibility 

of Serbia ever remaining on friendly terms with a country 
« 

which* both hampers and threatens her economic indepen- 
dence. The unity of the .Serbian race, which numbers 
nearly twelve millions, would defeat the intrigues of Austria, 
dispel the spectre of Russian Pan-Slavism, and help to 
bring about that disentanglement for which all honest men 
so earnestly pray. 

The Balkan wars were wars of nations who have been 
cruelly torn asunder by the Powers that watched with grim 
satisfaction the bloody struggle of each fragment as it tried 
to substitute itself for the others. 

The failure of Austria’s assimilative efforts were com- 
pletely exposed by the enthusiasm displayed in the Southern 
Slav provinces at the victories of the Allies in the first 
Balkan War, and the violent outbursts of anger when 
Austria forced Serbia to abandon her long-cherished hope 
for a port on the Adriatic, and insisted on Albania being 
created an independent State. The bitter hatred of the 
Southern Slav youth should be a monumental warning to 
the Powers, for unless something is done to bring about 
the consolidation of the Serbs, who will never become loyal 
subjects of a foreign Power, there will be no peace in the 
Balkans. 

The Serbians, who have been called “the French of the 
Balkans,” are a s'imple, poetic, democratic race, 90 per cent, 
of whom are agriculturalists. It amazed me to see the 
crops of wheat, barley, and oats, which the Serbian farmers 
were able to get from their land with their limited know- 
ledge and lack of modern implements. Prior to the war, 
agricultural associations were being formed with the object 
of helping the farmers to purchase seed and implements. 
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and experts were to give them practical lessons in modern 
methods. 

It is a great delight to visit the Serbians in their homes, 
for they are the very* soul of hospitality. The moment you 
are seated, a tray containing a jar of preserves, a spoon- 
stand, and two or three glasses of water, is brought in by 
the hostess or a lady member of the household, and^you 
are expected to take a spoonful of preserve, place the spoon 
in the empty compartment, and drink at least half a glass 
of water. This is followed almost immediately by another 
tray containing cups of coffee and more glasses of 'water, 
over which you enjoy a little chat upon such subjects as 
are mutually interesting. 

The Serbians rarely ever entertain each other except on 
the day of their Slava and one or two other anniversaries. 
I called on Monsieur Patchitch, the Prime Minister, on 
the day of his Slava, and was inundated with toothsome 
delicacies by his charming wife and daughters, who, after 
a little persuasion, spoke to me in English. Monsieur 
Patchitch is a patriarchal-looking old gentleman to whom 
nothing is alien. He knows the world as few practical men 
do, and not only its outer, but its inner life. Insight has 
led him farther than experience leads the majority, and as 
I talked with him on a variety of subjects I could not help 
thinking of Schopenhauer, who said that Nature is intensely 
aristocratic with regard to the distribution of intellect. 
The demarcations she has laid down are far greater than 
those of birth, rank, wealth, or caste in any country, and in 
Nature’s aristocracy, as in any otjier, we find a thousand 
plebeians to one noble, many millions to one prince, the 
far greater proportion consisting of mere Pdbel, canaille, 
mob. 

Monsieur Patchitch lives outside the restricted little 
world of self ; and, instead of being -interested in things 
only as they imme’diately affect his own will, he is interested 
in the larger, wider life of thought and humanity. 

Education in Serbia prospers in a most invigorating 
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atmosphere. Serbians are becoming alert to the fact that 
self-culture is the highest duty of man, and that it has 
many good results, but none that are more sure than the 
sense of power and self-reliance with which it invests its 
possessor. We may not know the exact use a man will 
make of it, but we may rest assured that whatever be the 
circumstances into which he is thrown, he will be capable 
of far* more, and enjoy far more, if he has had its advant- 
ages ; and, although education is a large subject, and one 
worthy of all the wisdom of a nation to deal with, yet every 
thoughtful man or woman can do something to promote it. 
Whenever we share what we know with others, whenever 
we arouse curiosity in g child' or answer his questions 
intelligently, whenever we dispel a prejudice or clear up 
a doubt, or set a single mind to thinking for itself, we, to 
that extent, remove the obstacle of ignorance and aid in 
the grand cause of education. 

The national literature of Serbia, which is divided into 
three periods — ancient, medieval, and modern — is a most 
instructive study, worthy of the greatest care and attention. 
The ancient period, ranging from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, is comprised of religious works written 
principally by monks in the Slav language. The medieval 
is written in the Serbian language, and, with few excep- 
tions, is the work of laymen. The ancient literature is 
prose, and quite Byzantine ; while the medieval is poetry, 
with a faint smattering of prose, and distinctly Italian. 
The literature of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries 'was written in a hybrid language, and 
it took Vuk Karadjitch many years to bring about that 
literary reformation which made these Russo-Slav writings 
intelligible to the Serbian people. A distinct improvement 
is shown in the literature of the last half-century. 

It has been truly said that it is the heroic spirit breathing 
in the poems of Serbia that has fanned and. kept alive the 
spark of liberty and patriotism in this people, crushed 
though it has been through four dark centuries of Turkish 
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oppression. Many of the epics are devoted to the deeds 
of Serbian heroes, of whom the greatest and most popular 
is the King’s son, Marco,” whose doings and daring, if 
not vouched for by iiistory, at any rate lives immortal in 
innumerable ballads. The historical poems of Serbia seem 
to date from the great Battle of Kossovo, but their lyrical 
poetry carries one aeons back to the dim and hidden past. 
These delicate and graceful poems, in which the pafssions 
are so openly declared, are mostly composed and sung by 
women. 


VOL. IX. 
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THE FAR EAST 

The Nestorian Monument in China. By P. Y. Saeki, Professor at 
the Waseda University, Tokyo. {Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) Price los. 6d. net. 

There have been many attempts to throw further light upon this 
interesting monument since the twentieth century opened, amongst which 
may perhaps be mentioned the present critic’s own modest effort in the 
Dublin Keview oi OoXoh^x^ 1902. The same number published an able 
article upon the Magi, by Dr. L. C. Casartelli, St. Bede's College, Man- 
chester, then Professor of Ancient Persian at the University of Louvain, 
but that year created, to his professional sorrow, Lord Bishop of Salford. 
The learned and most reverend author, in a manuscript note to a 
complimentary author’s copy of his paper, referring to the first-mentioned 
article, independently settles the question which had, unknown to him, 
already puzzled the minds of Chavannes and Deveria as to the identity 
of the Chinese muh-hu-pah with the Persian nmgubad (Parsi moghupaiti), 
or “chiefs of the Magi" — a very important matter since treated of more 
at length by Chavannes and Pelliot in “ Un Traite Manicheen retrouve 
en Chine" (Imprimerie Nationaie, 1913), describing evidences buried in 
the desert caves for 1,000 years. 

It would seem, from ^ the zeal with which Professor Saeki defends 
Christian rights and interests 'from the historical point of view, that he 
himself is a Christian, and this seems the more probable in that the Rev. 
Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil contributes an encouraging introductory 
note and the Rev, Professor A. H. Sayce a preface; whilst, as above 
shown, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has gallantly 
undertaken the printing of the work. Nor must the assistance of the 
Hon. Mrs, Gordon (author of the “ Worid Healers *’) be forgotten, 
especially ars this generous Irish lady had already ordered a replica of the 
monument to be made, conveyed to Japan, and erected on the summit 
of Koya San (the Holy Mount of Japan ; see “ Murray’s Handbook," 
P* 350 * 
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It seems evident, from the quaint and artless locutions that peep out 
here and there, that a considerable portion of the English text is, or was 
originally, of Professor Saeki's own composition, in which case he may be 
heartily congratulated upon his mastery of our eccentric language. On 
the other hand, there a^e passages, pages, and even ** chapters ” (were 
the book divided off into such at all), of a firmness and decisiveness that 
suggest a more downright supervising author or a more sensitive printer's 
reader. Half the book is introduction, the other half translation of the 
monument text, with notes and original Chinese pihes justificaiives. The 
index is scanty, and might with advantage have been ampUiiadkr The 
arrangement of the book is irregular, not to say confusing. As to its 
general objects, I^ord William, in his introductory note of recommendation, 
says : “ It opens up a new view of the origin of much of the Far Eastern 
civilization. . . . Perhaps we may not agree with all the author says about 
Mestorianism.** Professor Sayce observes, in his preface, that “ it is the 
work of a Japanese scholar w^ho, needless to say, is able to understand and 
sympathize with Chinese thought, speech, and literature, in a way that no 
European scholar can ever hope to do, and who at the same time is 
thoroughly ar(]uainted with the latest results of F^uropean scholarship and 
criticism . . . and for the first time {sic) the story it (the monument) has 
to tell is fully revealed to us. . . . One of the most interesting of Professor 
Saeki's suggestions is that in the Chinese secret society called Chin-tan 
("hiao we have the descendants of the Chinese Nestorians/' The author, 
in his own preface, alludes to Dr. Takakusu's epoch-making discovery of 
1896, that the Persian or Syrian priest Adam who composed the inscrip- 
tion was the same person as the King tsing mentioned at the head of the 
inscription, who assisted the Indian monk Prajfia in translating other 
works from the Syrian. A Chinese named l-ii Siu-yen did the calligraphy 
part. Professor Saeki regrets that Max Muller’s old colleague, Dr. Taka- 
kusu, never pushed his investigation further ... as he had promised.” 
He also regrets that Dr. Kuwabara, Professor of Chinese Classics and 
Oriental History at Tokyo, who actually saw the monument tn^siiu in 1907, 
“ did not go beyond the external description ; - , . ]>erhaps he wished to 
avoid entering into the textual criticism.^’ Perhaps both gentlemen were 
prudent and wise. The late Father Havret, SJ., in his monumental work 
upon the Nestorian tablet (“ Variet^^s Sinologiques,” Nos. 7 and 12, of 
jS^ 5 and 1897), really exhausted all there «sras to be said about the 
monument, including full details of T>i% Takjkusu’s all-important dis- 
covery ; but his labours were made available only in the French language, 
and, moreover, the entire absence of any index (a Insetting sin with many 
French savanis) renders it difficult to follow out the arguments and con- 
volutions in all their complicated dates and details ; but it was, all the 
^ame, a wise and safe study, in which full justice was done to all previous 
workers, Catholics or Protestants, hostile or friendly. It cannot be denied 
that Professor Saeki has “ pushed the investigation,” especially in so far as 
regards the history of the Assyrian Church and hitherto inaccessible 
details about the early Nestorian doings in Syria and Persia; in this he 
owes many debts to Dr. E. A. W. Budge and his “Historia Monastica 
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(Book of Governors) ; also to Dr. Wright and his ** Short History of Syriac 
Literature.*' It would be presumptuous for the present critic, whose 
humble speciality is Chinese, to express any opinion in this direction. 
On the other hand, Professor Sayce and Lord William Cecil may be 
trusted to see to it that Professor Saeki’s understanding of and sympathy 
with Assyriology and the Christian religion from his Sino-Japanese point 
of view do not run him into unexpected and unfamiliar labyrinths from a 
Western point of view. 

There is so much “fine confused feeding” to be assimilated that, 
having once run through the whole, the writer of these lines must reserve 
his maturer judgment for more careful study in detail. Meanwhile, there 
are one or two points on which, at least, from a sinological and common- 
sense point of view, an opinion may be hazarded. 

r. On p. 47 we are suddenly told that 2,000 or 3,000 monks and 
nuns, “Nestorians and Muhufu (Mohammedans),” were ordered by the 
Emperor, in a.d. 845, to return to private life. In the next paragraph 
the italicized word is written Muhufa,' On p. 88 it is “ monks from 
Mu-hu-fu^^* as though a place-name were meant. There is not a single 
word of justification, either previous or subseciuent, for translating the word 
as “Mohammedans,** and the heresy is hereby rejected without qualifica- 
tion totus teres atque rotundus (always providing that “ heresy ” can be fitted 
with a masculine adjective). At the same time, a charitable suggestion is 
offered as to how Professor Saeki may possibly have fallen into this 
strange blunder. The uxorious Emperor Knen-Iung, after his conquest of 
Kashgar, constructed at Peking in 1764 a mosque for the benefit of a 
beautiful Kashgarian girl he had added to his harem. In describing the 
whys and wherefores of all this upon a memorial tablet, he mistook the: 
moni of the Manicheans for the mollas of Islam. One unfortunate result 
of this mistake was that in 1897 Chavannes published a pamphlet adopt- 
ing the view that the mo 7 ti of Chinese history were Mohammedans, 
apparently taking it for granted that the most learned of modern Chinese 
monarchs must be right. The following year Dev^ria, in a moderately 
worded counterblast, entitled “Musulmans et Manichdens Chiuois,** clearly 
pointed out the grave error into wjhich Chavannes had been led ; and ever 
since then (as already shown at the head of this notice) it has been 
universally accepted by “ tfiose who know ’* that mukufa stands for the 
Manichean and Mazdca.n ^mag'/zbad, just as mwan-/a stands for the molias 
of the Jews and of Islam (being a word of Turkish provenance meaning 
“administrator ”). 

2. The multitude* of his well-wishers, assistants, and advisers has got 
Professor Saeki into a terrible muddle of speculation, misquotation, and 
even mistranslation as regards the connection between Nestorians, Moham- 
medans, and modern Christians — such a muddle that it is difficult even to 
define it, let alone to extract him from it unbesmirched. To put it tersely : — 
without addycing any real evidence, he doubles or even quadruples the 
Mussulman population of China as estimated by the China Inland Mission, 
by the d’Ollone Mission, and by the latest English and French sinological 
authorities ; then he proceeds to develop a strange suggestion made by the 
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Rev. Timothy Richard that the Kin-tan Kiao, or Golden Elixir Teaching, 
as developed by Lii Yen in the eighth century, may have some connection 
with the Nestorians then in China, and that Lii Siu-yen, who did the calli- 
graphy, may be the same man as the Lii Yen mentioned by Dr. Richard ; 
next he proceeds to assume that the Nestorians, who disappeared so 
suddenly after the persecution of 845, really did not disappear at all, but 
for protection’s sake went to swell the numbers of the Mussulmans ; and, 
finally, he quotes Dr. Richard’s statement that 1 5,000 of the Kin-tan Kiao 
believers in 1891 were massacred by the Government under t|j^ false 
charge of being rebels, ‘‘ if we arc to credit good men who were living in 
the midst of the troubles ” — a very vague reference indeed. 

Now the question of Mussulman population is, of course, one of specific 
evidence: to accept 20,000,000, or even more with Professor Sacjki, would 
be to admit that every twentieth man, woman, or child in the whole realm 
of China is a Mussulman. Apart from (1) the scattered sea-coming early 
Arab settlements at Canton, Zaitun (roughly Amoy), Hangchow, etc., 
whose very small shadow still remains at those places \ and (2) the 
j/m'tf//>'-accounted-for “ Panthays ” of \‘im Nan, the modern Chinese 
Mussulmans, whether 'Furki, Fungan, or Chinese by origin, may be said 
to be conterminous with the provinces and regions producing mutton and 
millet (or wheat). It is well known that sheep will not thrive or even live 
in 75 [)er cent, of the Chinese provinces ; the Kaiser was thus not far 
wrong, from the nher Allcs ])oint of view, when he conceived the charac- 
leristjcally I’russian idea of driving in the pigs in order to drive out the 
Mussulmans from his African colonies. The published Manchu annals 
up !o 1908 {Tung-Jiuhi Lull) give a full account of the welbknown Tsai-li 
secret society rebellion of 1891-1892, and specially mention that it was 
anti-missionary, chiefly anti-C'alhoric ; the word Kin-tan does not seem to 
occur at all. Dr. Richard was writing able articles in the Chinese Recorder 
al the time, but says nothing of cither the rebellion or the Kin-tan^ whilst 
the editor himself curtly records that the rebels were being crushed ; the 
area involved, though Mongol in population, was really the extra-mural 
[)arts of Chih Li province, where the pn^sent writer himself has roamed, 
iai Yen sim])ly developed the Golden Elixir theories of the Taoist mystic 
Koh Hung, otherwise known as Pao-p‘u-tsz ; a list of Elixir authors from 
his time (fourth century) to a.i*. uoo is given inj:he “literary chapter’’ ot 
the Sung dynasty history; the term Kin-tsin Afen ( = School) or Kin-tan 
Tiw ( ~ Princtules) is also used as well as Kin-tan Kiao, In order to fit 
Li Yen to Lii Siu-yen, Professor Saeki substitutes for the former’s invariable 
name (written with a mountain over “three mouths”) the character used 
in the latter’s invariable name (written with a mountain over “ severe”) ; 
it is as though a patriotic Scotchman (regardless of evidentiary documents) 
should eagerly trace the founders of the Allan line to Admiral Sir Thomas 
Allen of Charles II. tipes. Moreover, the “ King of the Sons of God,” 
from whom Lii Yen (p. 54) received bis mystic formula, is an absurd 
mistranslation for “Philosopher of Due South ” (because he was born in 
a summer month), while his “real name, which does not seem to be given ” 
(but which is given on p. 54), is not “The Warning Bell which does not 
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trust physical force,” but “ Power Chung-li,” Power standing for what we 
should call his Christian name, and Chung 4 i being one of the still-existing 
double family names (or surnames as we say in English). Either Dr. 
Richard or Professor Saeki has been copying a wrong character from 
Mayers; wang for chengy “king” for “straig'ht.” 

Lord William Cecil’s old personal acquaintance Twanfang (the able 
Viceroy who was murdered in January, 19x2, during the revolution) would 
be startled if he read the translation of his stone inscription (p. 258), 
a rubbing from which, we are told, can be seen in the Uyeno Museum, 
Tokyo : “ the various Syrian principalities ” is translated “ tribes of 1 'ibet, 
Ephraim, and other countries,” whilst the imi)ortant allusion (after the 
seyen missing Chinese characters in the original, p. 271) to the action of 
Her Majesty the Dowager Empress Wu Tseh-t‘ien is quietly slurred over 
and omitted, having evidently been misunderstood by the translator. It 
is impossible to believe that the genial Dr. Takakusu (known in a friendly 
and familiar way to his Lancashire host^ and admirers as Tacks”), or 
the learned historian Dr. Kuwabara could possibly approve of their names 
being associated with such ill-digested work as this. 

There is, however, much in Professor Saeki's iiook that, if properly 
sifted and translated, might be of the greatest value : but as matters now 
stand it would be better for the reputations of all concerned to recall, 
revise, and republish it, for the points above enumerated are only a fraction 
of those requiring grave reconsideration. 

K. H. Parkkr. 


MIDDLE EAST 

Two Views on the Armenian Question. By F. R. Scatcherd. 

I 

There is a refreshing definiteness about American opinions and pro- 
nouncements which is sometimes disconcerting to minds steeped in the 
conventional culture and traditions of the older s(‘hools of thought. 

When American opinion is erroneous it is generally very much in error, 
but when on the right track it frequently gets very close to the central 
heart of the matter in question. In either case, it has no hesitation about 
flinging its convictions t^ the four winds of heaven, regardless of conse. 
quences or contradictions, an4 is ready to abandon the most cherished 
conclusions once it perceive-s them to be wrong. 

Hence the growing^ impatience that characterizes an increasing number 
of the American public at what it considers to be a weak-kneed, shuffling, 
temporizing policy on the part of those in authority with regard to ques- 
tions that vitally affect the interests of the New World almost as much as 
the Old. 

American thought is too rapid to deal in circumlocutions, half-truths, or 
side issues. It goes for the bull’s-eye every time, and generally hits the target. 
The only trouble is that it may select the wrong target^ On the other hand, 
the British mind is slow to form an opinion, still slower in abandoning it 
when once formed. Rarely, indeed, will it reconsider its premises, or argue 
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from effects back to causes. It fights shy of the inductive method all the 
time, and needs a catastrophe to compel attention to the fact that, where 
results are disastrous, they must be the outcome of precedent facts or 
causes which should be abandoned or modified 

II 

These diverse attitudes of mind are strikingly illustrated by two little 
volumes on Armenia which have recently come to my notice. 

Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons has just issued a small work* which should 
be in the hands of every friend and foe of Armenia. No i^ne can 
claim lack of time to acquaint himself with facts on which to pass judg- 
ment, for they are placed before him in some seventy pages of clear type 
the contents of which could be mastered in an hour. 

Dr. Gibbons has gone straight to the point, foreseen objections, and 
scored on every issue. Having ascertained the facts and fixed the respon- 
sibilities, he unhesitatingly passes judgment. 

Here are his own words : 

It is because the Armenian massacres in Turkey are clearly estab- 
lished, because responsibilities can be definitely fixed, and because an 
appeal to humanity can be made on behalf of the remnant of the 
Armenian race in the Ottoman Empire without the slightest suspicion 
of political interest, that I feel it advisable and imperative at this 
moment to call attention to what is undoubtedly the blackest page in 
modern history, to set forth the facts, and to point out the respon- 
sibilities. 

Lest it should be objected that the author is incompetent or prejudiced, 
Dr, Gibbons tells us that he went to Turkey in the first month of the new 
regime^ and that he remained in Asia Minor and Constantinople until after 
the disastrous war with the Pialkan Powers. He took part in the fetes to 
celebrate the new order at Smyrna, Constantinople, and Beirut, and was at 
Adana before, during, and after the massacre of April, 1909. 

He makes these personal references with reluctance, in order, as he say.s : 

'rhat I may antici[)aie e\<‘eptiob to my statements on the ground 
that I am not acquainted with the. problem,” and that “ it is 
impossible for an outsider to form a judgment on these matters.” 
For I have always found that the Turk* and his friendsy when you 
speak to them on the Armenian qu*festionf flatly deny your facts and 
challenge the competency of your judgment. 

I venture to suggest that others have shared the experience of Dr. 
Gibbons in these respects. 

What are the facts ? That in the spring of 1915 a carefully prepared 
plan for the extermination‘of the Armenian race was put into execution, so 
diabolical in its skilfulness that nearly a million Armenians were put to 
death in six months in a manner that is unparalleled in modern history. 

* ** The Blackest Page of Modern History .\rmenian Events of 1915,*’ by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, PH.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Price 7 .S cents net. 
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And Dr. Gibbons regards Germany as the chief criminal, for Germany, 
i»i3to alone among European nations had the power to stop these atrocities, 
not only refrained from doing so, but actually encouraged ihem. 

• Dr. Gibbons puts this question in his conclusion ; 

Have neutral nations any responsibility in regard to the Arme^iians ? 

He points out that in common with French, British, Germans, and 
Italians, the American and Swiss have helped in the education and advance 
of the Armenian people : 

Were they seeking out victims to deck with garlands for the sacrifice ? 

Were they fatting the calf for the slaughter ? Do not say no ! For the 
practical result of their efforts to elevate the Armenian race is that 
long journey from home to the valley of the Euphrates — now become 
the Valley of Death. 

Let us think hard. And then for God’s sake, let us act ! 

Ill , 

Captain Dixon-Johnson has had the advantage of extensive travel in the 
Mediterranean, and may be deemed to have first-hand knowledge of the 
Turk. His opinions, therefore, are deserving of careful attention. Hut 
his book* must have proved a grievous disappointment to his best friends, 
Moslem and Christian alike. 

Of the good qualities of some, and particularly of the un-Germanized 
old Turks, there can be little doubt, and such may well pray Allah to 
defend them from a friend who apologizes for and justifies conduct 
which some of them would rather die than sanction. AVitness the heroic 
protest, sealed with his life, of a Kurdish Moslem mullah at the village of 
Azvout, near Mouch, recorded by Henry Barby in Le Journal oi June 15 
of this year : 

The assassins, having set apart the youngest and most beautiful 
of the Armenian women, assembled all the others, with their children, 
in one house. They were so closely packed that they had to stand 
upright one against the other. The executioners then prepared to 
set the house on fire. Just Vhen a Kurdish Moslem mullah inter- 
vened : “ There is no r<eligion, Moslem or Christian, which permits 
the burning alive of women and little children !” he declared ; and, 
hoping to prevent the* crime, he shut himself up in the house. His 
intervention only provoked ‘laughter ; the house was fi’^ed, and the 
priest perished with the unfortunates he had endeavoured to protect. 

Captain Dixon-Johnson’s notions of historical proportion are odd. He 
gives the history of the Armenians before they were really a nation, pro- 
perly speaking ; skips all mention of the glorious and imperishable epoch 
when they became a learned and enlightened people, and jumps thus from 
A.D. 430 to 1079, when the Seljuks swept through the land 

And this is tf ue of the majority of Turcophiles, who, in the innocence of 

♦ The Armenians,'’ by C. F. Dixon-Johnson. George Toulroin and Sons, North- 
gate, Blackburn, Price 6d. 
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their hearts, attribute ^eir own meaning to terms used by their Turkish 
friends. 

When Captain Dixon-Johason and others assure us that the Armenians 
massacred were mostly men, the women and children being kindly tveatedy 
and only deported on account of political necessity, some of us know by 
bitter experience the probable sense of those terms. 

These miserable victims were treated with kindness from the official 
Turkish point of view, just as were the dogs of Constantinople, where I 
was staying at the time. Hearing of their impending doom, I went to plead 
for them. Mavrocodato Bey, then Minister of Agriculture, received me 
courteously, assuring me no harm should befall them, and that they would 
be treated with all possible kindness. I left ^Constantinople happy in that 
belief. His Excellency kept his word. The poor canines were neither 
mercifully killed nor poisoned. They were, as everyone knows, deported 
to a barren island, given food enough for one day, and died raving mad 
with hunger, thirst, and disease I 

His knowledge of the psychology of the Turk leaves much to be desired. 
It is perfectly true that the Turkish soldier is the only gentleman among 
the Central Powers and their allies, and all the Entente Powers gladly 
admit the fact. The Turk is always courteous and gentlemanly to those 
whom he regards as his equals. But the whole record of Ottoman rule 
goes to show that it will be an unspeakable crime to thrust the Christian 
laces of the Near East back under the dominion of those who have so mis- 
used their powder in the past. 

Statements are made which suggest ideas the reverse of the truth. He 
speaks of Lord Bryce and the friends of Armenia ” appealing for funds 
to etjuip the Armenian volunieeis, and suggests that these Russian 
Armenian volunteers were being undoubtedly armed by Russia in order 
to foment a revolution. He is not suie of himself, and relies mainly on 
quotations from other writers to support his contentions. 

Sir Mark Sykes’s, “ The Caliph’s Last Heritage,” is drawn upon largely 
lor this purpose, and Sir Mark .Sykes’s comment upon the use made of his 
work m»ay fitly close this already too long reference to a work which it is 
difficult 10 believe the author himself takd^ seriously. 

Writing to The Ttfnes on April 20 of this year, Sir Mark Sykes says : 

Sir, 

It appears that certain persons have thought it worth the expense 
to circularize the members of the House of Commons with a sixpenny 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Armenians,” by C. F. Dixon- Johnson. In the 
pamphlet are several quotations from books of mine, and in the preface 
IS the following sentence : “ The writer desires to thank those authors and 
travellers whose works he has so freely quoted, and upon whose iaforma* 
tion he has relied for the historical a.nd geographical notes, as well as 
l^rofessor Henry Leon? Mr. Robert Fraser, and other friends who have 
afforded him their most valuable assistance.” I find that this sentence 
has been construed by some of my friends as meaning that I am in some 
way connected with the work, or at least in sympathy with the underlying 
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ideas which inspire its author or authors. I therefore take 
tunity of stating that I have the very deepest sympathy with unfortunat 
Armenian peoples, whose millennium of martyrdom is, 1 hope and bel.eve, 
reaching its final stage, and that the horrible sufferings which they are now 
enduring are but a part of that profound darkness of the dying Eastern 
night which heralds the sudden and glorious dawn. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

Mark Sykes. 


INDIA 

MRS. BES ANT’S VIEWS ON HOME RULE. 

India , A Nation. .A P.'ka ion Indian Sdlt.C^vdnnment. By 

ArniioBcNint. (lANidoo : T. C.a^E. C. Jacl.) Price 6d. And 

How India wROur.Hr for Freldom. {T.RS., London.) 

4S. 6d. 

Mrs. Besant has done good service in collecting into this small and 
handy volume (“ India : A Nation ”) the materials of the case agains c 
Government of India ; and though, of course, it is on y t e case ^ 

prosecution stated with considerable forensic skill, it is sti a orm 

indictment and demands very careful attention. rf 

We all agree that the masses in India are lamentably poor, and some ot 
us would even agree that labour there, as in most other countries, has 
never received its fair share of the produce of labour P^ ’ 

where it is, or has been, paid in kind, as under the o m 
which still prevails in many p.irts of the eountrv), and no one w o ^ 

anything about the revenue administration of any presidency would deny 
that the assessment is often unequal and does in many cases trenc i 
means of subsistence, even thougVi it may be as as u w 

Mrs. Besant, however, in^sts that our taxation of the land as a w oe l 
“ crushing'* (though it ceiiainly does no: amount on the w lo c o 5 
cent, of the gross produce), and gives instances fiom 
villages where the average assessment amounts to as muc as s. 5 
per acre, and Rs. 8 : , : . per head ; and (quoting Mr. Dutt), asserts that in 
certain selected cases, which must obviously be quite exctptiona, 
assessment amounted to as mucii as 96 per cent, of t e pro uce. 
in the village where I liA^ed fifty years ago, where the cultivation ts he 
finest 1 have ever seen anywhere and the people were certain y as po. 
ous as farmers usually arc, the aijrra^e assessment before it . , 

the Settlement Department was 26 ru/^ees an acre, reduced by ^r. 
to 20 rupees for a period of thirty years. But then the ‘a^ 
advantage of an unfailing supply of water, and and 

valuable crops every year without fear of failure. Wha hu, 

population of Shermadevi then and now may be I cannot remember bu 
it is obvious that the enormous increase of population m ^^t® ^ 
enormous mortality which Mrs. Besant so proper y ep ore » 
account for a great deal of the extra pressure on the ^ch 
of the most serious difficulties created by our comparatively peaceful 
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Parenthetically even Mrs. Besant admits that other causes besides 
** crushing taxation/^ such as child-parentage and the frightful struggle for 
existence, contribute to the low vitality of the working population.** 

It is impossible in a short review to discuss as they ought to be discussed 
all the economic problems with which Mrs. Besant deals so cleverly in one 
short chapter of fifteen pages. I should have to repeat the great bulk of 
what has been said as tersely as possible by many writers on the other side 
in the volume entitled ‘‘Truths about India,” which is now being re-issued 
as a single volume with a fairly comprehensive and most useful index. My 
chief complaint against Mrs. Besant is her obvious bias against the British 
Government, and that she never seems to consider fairly and squarely the 
alternative to British rule. It is quite possible that, even from the imperial 
point of view, as Sir M. E. Grant- Duff used to say, “the interference in 
the affairs of India by Great Briiain was the greatest blunder ever 
committed by any nation but what is the use of saying that 
now ? We have become the rulers of India far more by the 
inexorable course of events than by deliberate design. British rule itself 
was a haphazard, unpremeditated thing,” and ii is not easy to see how^ we 
could at once divest ourselves of the burden or glory, w’^hirhever it may be, 
with safety to ourselves or the extremely heterogeneous, not to say inhar- 
monious, peoples of the Indian continent. Surely the only fair question 
for our critics is whether an> other nation would have done better tnan we 
have done. To speak of India as a nation, as if it was even yet in 
any sense homogeneous or even united m its aims, is, pace Mrs. Besant 
and xMr. Radhakumad Mukerji (p. iv), surely premature. At least, so 
think a vast number of old Indians, who are no less devoted to 
the country than Mr.s. Besant herself, but who cannot see that India 
under any conceivable system is at all fit now for complete self 
government as apparently advocated by her. That is not to say that 
the present system is perfect — far from it. It only means that we 
cannot see how India could stand alone without a consideiable European 
army, and we have to admit that as long as England, or any other toieign 
Government, is responsible for its safety, some drain of wealth is unavoid- 
able. As to this point Mrs. Besant, wlib does not even allow “ Truths 
about India a place in her bibliography (“ How India wrought tor Free 
dom,’* p. 707), let alone Mi. McMinn’s monumental paper, does not, I 
Ihmk, refer to the enormous flow of gold iftio ^ndia for many years past. 
India was, nu doubt, in the good old timVs — slmli we say one thousand 
years ago ? — a wealthy and in many parts, comparatively speaking, well- 
governed country ; but was there ever a time when*she absorbed gold (it 
that is wealth) niore copiously than she has done for years pasl?*t" 
And when Mrs. P»esant speaks of “ self-government for five thousand 
years,” does she include the last one thousand since the Muhammadan in- 
vasions began ? It is quite true, as i have said elsewhere in this Review 
(p. 267 of the number for April), that the villages have always managed 
their own affairs to a certain extent, but that is not the kind of “ self- 

•** “Education and Statesmanship in India,” by H. R. James, p. 6. 1911. 

t See p. 268 of this Revie^v for April, 1916 
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government ” Mrs. Besant is clamouring for. As a very minor point, only 
of importance as showing her bias against the existing Government 
and her desire to make the worst of it, she rakes up the old cotton 
excise duty, which can be no grievance except to a few well-to-do 
manufacturers, and is essentially as fair a 'tax as the countervailing 
duty on bounty-fed sugar. She says that “ an Indian Government 
would place heavy duties on'* (all?) “incoming products until the 
infant industries could hold their own." This would clearly be taxing 
the poor for the benefit of certain manufacturers who appear to “hold 
their own" very well as it is (see Mr. Samuel Smith, pp. 138, 139 
“ Truths about India "). What did the late Mr. Harvey say ? Did he 
ever ask for “Government help" or “Protection" in establishing his 
many prosperous mills in the south ? (see the discussion on Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s" paper, p. 374 of this Review for April, 1913). “Up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century England was almost exclusively an 
agricultural country."* India was then the great manufacturing country, 
and we had 10 learn from her ;* but, as Mrs. Besant herself admits, “ the 
influx of machine-made goods " (in other words, the invention of 
machinery) “must inevitably have brought about widespread changes," 
though, true to her principle of losing no opportunity of dejireciating the 
British Government and people, she adds that “ a system of government 
which had sought India’s prosperity instead of Britain's enrichment would 
have made possible a transition instead of a destruction.'^ Not a word to 
show that in those days England had little or no responsibiUty for the 
government of India, and that the East India Comjiany were merely a 
company of merchants trading to the fCast. \Ve may well ask why India 
was defeated so completely when machinery was invented. Mr. Klhs 
Barker would say it was her “apathy" and peihaps “ luxury." As be 
says, “Necessity is not only the mother of invention, but of exertion. . . . 
Hence w^e find that civilization has developed most powerfully in those 
countries where life is hard."! 

Having said so much in criticism of Mrs. i 5 esant, it is necessary tomak«‘ 
it quite clear that I agree with her so far in thinking that the time has 
come for a really serious advance in the direction of improving the 
position, or what might be called the status, of Indians m the administta 
tion of their own country, especially in the army ; but I cannot now discus = 
the details of the various themes that have been suggested by experienced 
officials like Sir Walter Et^wrence and Mr. Smeaton, though a good deal 

might be said for both of them, 

^ J. B. PENNING ! ON (l.C.S., rcU). 


The Tale of the Tulsi Plant and other Studies. By C. A. Kin- 
caid, c.v.o., i.e.s. {Z), B. Tardporevala Sons and Co,y Bombay.) 

This is a ^ell-written booklet dealing with many subjects of Indian 
history and mythology, mostly connected with the country of the Mali- 


United Empire for May, 1916, p. 335. 


t Jbid. 
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rattas. There are two articles on the Bakhars — family histories — of the 
Dabhades and the Gaikwads, now rulers of Baroda. The latter family 
name means, as the author points out, not “cowherd/’ as is usually 
supposed, but “cow-door,” and he gives the origin, which was that 
Nandaji, the founder of the family, opened a door {kavad) in the fort wall, 
and saved some cows {gai) from the Musalman butcher. The history of 
the Peshwas lives again in this’ volume. We read of Sakvarbai's forced 
Sati. “ She met her fate like a high-born Maratha lady, and just before 
the end had the fortitude to give Balaji her jewelled earrings and her 
blessing,” and many other tragic old tales, such as the forgotten battle- 
field of Talegaon, where an English army surrendered in 1779, and the 
stirring story of the fort of Sholapur, most of the buildings of which were 
founded on a human sacrifice. The vrriter is equally at home whether he 
writes on historical facts — he identifies Akbar’s Christian wife as the 
Portuguese Maria Mascarenhas, whose sister married in 1560 the first of the 
Indian Bourbons — or on quaint stories of the gods of the Hindus. We 
can here read the history of the three plants: the Tulsi, the Shami-tree, and 
the Bel ; and he winds up by charming essays on the proverbs of Western 
India, giving us the sayings of Kathiawar, the Deccan, the Parsees, and the 
Musalmans — a rich field of philosophical sayings. A, F. S. 


The Permanent History of Bharata Vaksha. Vol. I. By K. Narayana 
Tyer, n.A. {The Bhabkar a Press ^ Trivandrum,') 

In a preface, somewhat difficult to follow, the wTiter tells us that he has, 
in this book, “no original plan to vindicate, no new theory to propound, no 
fresh commentary to offer” in his strictures on the great works, the Ramayana 
and the Maha Bharata. He excuses his slight knowledge of Sanscrit — 
which seems to the ignorant reviewer profound enough ! — and tilts with 
some strenuousness and success at the “ higher criticism ” of the two epics 
he deals with and the Puranas. Not without truth does he refer disap- 
provingly to one school — “ I refer to the sect that preaches Hinduism, 
admires Budhism, and believes in several other isms. There are greater 
chances for an educated Hindu to fall into the errors of this theosophical 
creed, as the English language, in which the- theories of this sect are 
expressed, especially under the garb of reasoning, is likely to appeal to him 
better than his own mother tongue.” He oppose? this, and this commen- 
tary is the result ; and its learned notes on the twb great portions of the 
Ithihasas cannot be without interest and value to other seekers after truth 
within the Hindu fold. 

AftRPATASTAN AND NtRANGASTAN. Translated by Sohrab Jamshedjee 
Bulsara, m.a. {The British India Press, Mazagan, Bombay,) 

This handsome volume contains, as the title-page tells us at length, the 
Code of the Holy Doctorship and the Code of the Divine Service, portions 
of the Great Husparam Nask on the order, the ministry, offices, and 
equipment of the divines of the Church of Zarathustra, translated from 
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Pahlavi and in a manner approved of by the Pahlavi scholars Shams-uU 
Olama Dastur, Darab Peshotan Sanjana, and Behramgore Tehmurasp 
Anklesaria. It is collated with pious care with the basal Avestan text* and 
with rare studiousness the translator has specially indicated which of the 
glosses and emendations are his own. He says that no edition of the 
work is post-Sassanian, and that “ it may be even said that there is not the 
least sign of any such edition after the time of Chosroe the Great and 
he considers that the basal matter belonged to the same period as the 
Avesta. His introduction gives an essay on the ministry of the Zarathus- 
trian Church, and one on its Grand Ritual In the first he identifies 
them with the Magi, and describes them as “ the most sapient of sages, 
most profound of philosophers, and most holy of adepts/' whose vision 
“led them to the infant Christ, and foretold the blessings of His mission to 
mankind/' Their selection, instruction, initiation, and orders, are all 
described, and as a sequence the ritual they ofificiated in and administered. 
This ritual included the sacred drink, the sacrifice of animals (which seems 
to have been a symbolic rite), and other rites of “ the Eternal Spirits and 
Ideals which aim at a union with the Holy Idea of Perfection and the Most 
Excellent Good Mind.” Students of ritual of all religions will find much to 
interest them in this scholarly exposition of the ecclesiastical offices of the 
Zaralhustrian priesthood. 


Ttie Hindu Philosophv of Conduct. By M. Rangacharya, m.a. Rao 
Bahadur. Vol. I. (Madras : The Larv Printing House,) 

This large volume on the Bhagavadgita consists of a series of class 
lectures which took two years for the author, who was formerly Professor 
of Sanscrit at the Presidency (College, Madras, to deliver. He, like many 
others, has felt that modern Indian education has “ had to be so largely 
European in spirit and aim, it has inevitably produced a yawning gulf 
between the imported new thought’' and the indigenous historic life with 
its traditions and sacred beliefs. He knew that this gulf should be 
bridged securely and soon, and an attempt ought to be again made to 
fuse the old thought of the East with the new thought of the West “ into 
one wisdom”; and the outcom’e of this desire were the lectures on the 
Bhagavadgita, which are . here reprinted in a revised form. They are 
dedicated to the writer’s former master, the late Principal of the Madras 
Christian College, from svhom he “ derived much guidance and inspira« 
tion in early life,” and vho thlis helped to build the bridge between East 
and West. In a comment on one of the Slokas there is an interesting 
essay on caste, and* there are many other texts which call for weighty 
emendations showing their value and connecting them with Western 
thought. A good review of this book, like that of all books of its class, 
to be useful would need to be of many pages. We will only now in our 
short ^pace say that it is* learnc as one would expect from its author — 
thoughtful, ,and conscientious, and presents the Hindu rule of life and 
conduct to the Western reader in a very favourable way. 
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THE NEAR EAST 

Forty Years in Constantinople : The Recollections of Sir 
Rdwin Pears, 1873-1915. With 16 illustrations. {Published by 
Herbert Jenkins y Ltd. Arundel Place ^ Hay market.^ 

Sir Edwin Pears in his interesting book recordsf with singular know- 
ledge the various political phases that Turkey has undergone during the 
last four decades of her history. The narrative he gives us of the inter- 
course he had with high Turkish officials, and above all with the Sheik ul 
Islam Sahib Mollah, who had proved himself a man, during the perturbed 
reign of the Sultan Abdiil Hamid, are as characteristic as they are entertain- 
ing ; and we cannot but marvel at his unfailing memory, which enabled the 
author to remember so many good storits and “bon-mots*’ without the 
help of his notebooks or memoranda. For, as Sir Edwin tells us in his 
preface, he had to leave these behind, when compelled to leave after 
Turkey’s declaration of war. We must certainly give him the credit of 
having gained an invaluable insight into the entangled affairs of Turkey, and, 
vffiat is more, to have exercised from the start a beneficial influence. As 
correspondent of the Daily Neivs^ he was the first to disclose the truth 
about the Bulgarian atrocities to an incredulous Europe. When Sir Edwin 
Pears arrived in Constantinople in 1873, his first impression was that the 
glamour of the Crimean War w^as still on the British community. From 
Sir Henry Paget, the then British Ambassador, downwards, they were all 
Turcophils, and. thought it their duty to be so. It was Gladstone alone 
who subsequently stood up for the massacred Christians, whilst Disraeli, 
then Prime Minister, thought it the correct policy to treat the matter lightly. 

Close upon it followed the Russo-Turkish War. And with refer- 
ence to it the author quotes a statement which Sir William White, 
at the time the English Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, had made 
to him on good authority — namely, that at the time of this conflict 
Bismarck seems to have been the only man who knew of the secret arrange- 
ment with Austria, by which Russia w’as permitted to cross the Balkans 
in consideration of Austria having the aright to administer Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Bismarck also knew that Austria was making arrangements 
for mobilizing her army, because Russian troops bad pushed on to San 
Steftno. Nor was this shrewd diplomatist ignarant of the preparations 
of the British Fleet. In fact, he telegraphod to tjie Emperor of Austria, 
advising him to do nothing, that “ England will do our business.'’ The 
result was that Austria did not mobilize. The English Fleet, arriving at 
Besika Bay in the nick of time, thus obtained the credit, or the odium, as 
the author puts it, of having saved Turkey from the Russian occupation 
of its capital ! 

Sir Edwin seems to have been on tei:ms of personal friendship with the 
long line of Ambassadors who were at Constantinople during the forty 
years of his residence in Turkey. He speaks with high appreciation 
of Lord Goschen, who was sent on a special mission, and of Lord Dufferin, 
Y?ho handled so ably the Egyptian Question. 
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He pays great tribute, and rightly so, to the American missionaries 
Washburn and Long, and the educational work they did among the 
Armenians and Bulgarians with the excellent schools they instituted for 
them. In connection with his characterization of Abdul Hamid, he 
narrates how the Armenian massacres came about at the instigation of this 
worst of all Turkish Sultans, and under the very eyes of Europe ! How this 
assassin on the throne had to abdicate at last is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book . The masterly way Abdul Hamid was disposed 
of and his successor appointed without bloodshed and revolution will ever be 
considered a glorious act effectuated by those worthier Osmanlis who realty 
had the good of their country at heart. That such men existed amid so many 
intriguers was a surprise to Europe, who had long given up Turkey as the 
sick man for whom there was no remedy. That there have since been 
relapses, alas ! is only too true ; and one proof, nor the only one, are the 
repeated massacres in Armenia. Yet we must take into consideration 
that those massacres, perpetrated from time to time until again quite recently, 
are chiefly being done, not. by Turks, but by Kurds, a nomad race 
which has remained on the same level for centuries, whilst their kinsmen the 
Osmanlis have developed into the nation they are now. These Kurds are 
for the greater part subjects of the Persians and of the Osmanlis respectively, 
who are both unable to control them ; they live by cruelly plundering and 
slaughtering their thrifty Armenian neighbours. 

The criticism that Sir Edwin exercises on Turkey in general, and 
especially on its recent anti-English policy, is that of a friend. Nor can 
anyone do otherwise who has lived so long as he has done amongst a 
people who, besides well-known faults, have many amiable qualities, and 
have, after all, had a great past. — L. M. R. 


Domestic Life in Roum.^nia. By Dorothea Kirke. {John Lane.) 

6s. net. 

“It was not long before I learned that the kindly regard for English folk 
you find among the upper classes of Russia is to be traced direct to the 
influence exercised in the nursery by spare-figured English governesses.” 
So John Foster Fraser. “ Millie Ormonde ” writes to her male friend in 
England from the house of a Roumanian family in which she is governess. 
That she lived up to th 9 » standard set by the great traveller we have no 
sort of doubt. And wh#it is more — at any rate for the reader — she gives a 
most readable account of the happenings in an int6rieur in Bucharest. Her 
employers are of Jewish origin, but we are well assured more Roumanian 
than the Roumanians themselves — or, if not, she has, at any rate, made 
them and their children very interesting. The epistles to Edmund are, 
however, not all from the Paris of the Balkans : Sinai and Constantinople 
are amongst the places visited. The great bridge across the Danube, it 
ma y be add^d, was a Roumanian national undertaking, and not built by 
foreign engineers. 
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Greece Triumphant. By Captain Trapmann. (London : Forster 
Groom and Co,) 

The above is a very enthusiastic account of the part played by the 
Greeks in the first and second Balkan Wars, given with a wealth of detail 
which we have failed to find elsewhere. The author shows a quiet 
humour which makes his book very readable — in fact, in spite of the mass 
of facts with which he has had to deal, there is not a dull page in the whole 
book. It is well illustrated, and furnished with some excellent maps. 


Aperc;u sur l’Etat de LTndianisme. Pay Godfrey de Bloney. {Attinger 
Fr^res : Editeurs, Neuchatel.) 

This learned Essay has been compiled by its author to be read at the 
inauguration of an Indian Chair founded in December, 1915, at Neuchatel. 
It has been sent to us, and it certainly deserves a notice in our columns. 
M. de Bloney has succeeded in giving us a complete survey of Indian 
history from the time when that now almost forgotten traveller, Scylax of 
Karanda, a delegate of King Darius, investigated the course of the Indus, 
to the time when Vasco de Gama’s ship cast anchor at “ Calicut.” He 
dwells on the ambition of Alexander and his campaign to India, and how 
he succeeded in linking together two civilizations. It is one of those far- 
reaching incidents in the history of nations which has brought about that 
[>hase of Indo-Greek statuaries and coins which have proved of late of so 
much interest to the students of Oriental art. 

M. de Bloney gives us moreover a concise and lucid description of 
Indian intellectual life — the philosophy of Brahminism and Buddhism ; 
nor does he neglect to dwell upon those oldest literary monuments “ the 
Vedas,” which flashed upon us suddenly like sudden dawn. 

The authorities to whom M. de Bloney refers are surprisingly numerous, 
and show the extensive studies which have been made in this field. He 
alludes — to name only the most important — to Sven Hedin, Stein, Petrowski, 
and many others. Yet there is one authority whom he has omitted, and 
he certainly ought to have named it wben he ends up with the assiduous 
linguistic studies which have been carried on in this and the last century 
in Sanscrit, Urdu, Hindustani, and other Indian dialects, on which one 
of <he greatest linguists of our time, Dr. G<i W. Leitner, has written 
extensively, • 

He is, however, best known as the explorer of Dardistan, a region in 
ihe north-west of Kashmir, which he in his book on “.Dardistan ” describes 
as being inhabited by an Arvan tribe speaking a Sanscritic tongue inter- 
mingled with Persian : “ The l.anguages and Races of Dardistan,” by 
G. W. Leitner, LL.D., etc. Taking into consideration the prescribed brevity 
necessitated no doubt by the occasion for which this admirably written 
essay has been compiled, we cannot but heartily congratulate M. de Bloney 
for having availed himself so ably of his arduous task. L. M, R. 
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AFRICA 

BOTHAMS GREAT DRIVE 

1. How Botha and Smuts conquered German South-West Africa. 

By W. S. Rayner and W. W. O’Shaughnessy. Cape Town : Issued by 

Leo Weinthal, f.r.g.s., Chief Editor of the African World, (London : 

Simpkin^ Marshall^ Hamilton^ Keni and Ltd,) 2S. net. 

2. With Botha’s Army. By J. P. Kay Robinson. (London : George 

Allen and Unwind 3s. 6d- net. 

The campaign for the conqpest of South-West Africa began in earnest 
about the middle of September, 1914, with the occupation of Liideritzbucht, 
and was brought to its close on July 9, 1915, by the signature of the terms 
of surrender “at kilo 500 on the railway line between Otavi and Kharib/ 
Within this period of ten months, Germany’s first colony (six times the 
size of England), which for the year ending March, 1914, had enjoyed a 
military subsidy from Berlin of ^737,782, which entirely overshadowed all 
the other items of the Budget, was cleared of all hostile forces. 

Of the two volumes before us, that issued by the African Worlds “ in aid 
of the Fund for the New Colonial Wing of the Union Jack Club, the 
Governor-Generars Fund of South Africa, and the African World Red 
Cross Work,” is by far the more important, being written by two Reuter’*^ 
special war correspondents from official information. It contains a con^ 
nected and very readable account of the operations, with excellent photo- 
graphs, a map, appendices, casualty lists, etc. It is a grand story ot 
tremendous difficulties triumphantly overcome, and should be read by 
every citizen of the Empire. The casualty totals shows the large part 
played by men of Dutch descent. Especial attention should be drawn to 
the appendices, which contain, amongst other valuable data, the official 
correspondence between the Imperial and Union Governments, the debate 
on the campaign in the Union Parliament, the “ Maritz ” affair, and the 
terms of the German surrender. 

Mr. Robinson’s book is a record of personal experiences in the cam- 
paign, and gives an inkling of what the men had to go through where, in 
some cases, they fought thfe elements first and the Germans afterwards. 1 1 
IS prefaced by a short introductory letter by Louis Botha. 


SCIENCE 

Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 1916. 
(Wireless Press^ Ltd,^ Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.J 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Year-Book of Wifeless Telegraphy and Telephony is one of those 
rare volunles which make an equal appeal to thfe general and technical 
reader. It marks a distinct epoch in the advancement of the practical 
application of a new science that such a work should be called for, and 
should experience an ever-increasing demand for each succeeding annual 
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issue. The present is the fourth occasion of its appearance, and the 
volume has been produced under all the disadvantageous conditions 
imposed by world- wide war. So much the greater credit to the editor 
and his collaborators. 

Standard information, lijce the Progress of Radio-Telegraphy,'" chrono- 
logically arranged, lists and particulars of ship and land stations, laws and 
regulations of the various countries in which radio-telegraphy is developed, 
etc., have all been — as far as possible — carefully revised and brought up 
to date. The text of the International Radio Convention of July, 1912, 
and the Safety of Life at Sea ” Convention of 1914, are both reprinted. 
An important addition has, however, been made to the summarized laws 
and regulations laid down in the various cohntries. This addition consists 
of a well-planed index immensely facilitating ready reference to the 
sections covered by it. The alphabetical list of call letters allotted to 
land and ship stations contributes similar valuable aid to ready reference 
for its own important division of the book. 

The practical worker and experimenter have been even more adequately 
<:atered for than in former editions of the same work. The Dictionary 
(in five languages) and Glossary of Technical Terms is this year supple- 
mented by a reprint of the Report of the Committee on Standardization 
which sets forth a list of definitions indicating the sense in which the 
various terms are employed upon the other side of the Atlantic. A large 
amount of useful data, selected in accordance with the unique wireless 
experience possessed by the Marconi Comi)any, figure in the volume, and 
II is not insignificant of the unstinted care bestowed upon the matter here 
i)rinted that the pages devoted to Useful Formula and Equations have 
been revised and brought up to date by no less an authority than Dr. 
J. Erskine Murray. 

For the general reader, a large proportion of the interest is centred 
round the admirable series of essays upon those branches of wireless 
telegraphy which most arouse ciirrent interest. These vary in each 
edition of the Year-Book. The present volume contains a delightful 
comparison between past and present methods of naval war tactics as 
governed by means of communication. • This essay, which figures under 
the title of “ Intelligence in Naval Warfare,'* has been specially contributed 
by Mr. Archibald Hurd, the well-known expert writer on such subjects. 
The article which Colonel Maude supplies, ‘‘ Tho Allies’ Strategy in 1915/* 
s written in his customary breezy and optimistiri manner. His optimism 

not the cheap and airy buoyancy of a superficial journalist, but the 
well-reasoned exposition of a genuine military critic of approved ability. 
Amongst these essays will be found a number of technical papers. Dr. 

J* A. Fleming discourses with all the charm of his accustomed lucidity 
upon the subject of “ Photo-Electric Phenomena,” whilst Dr.. W. H. 
Eccles takes as his subject ** Capacitance, Inductance, and Wave-Lengths 
of Antennae, ” accompanying his text with an original series of abacs of 
extreme interest and utility. I'wo of the technical articles come from 
the United States, and deal, one with the “Progress of Radio-Telephony 
in the U.S.A. during 1915/' and the other with the “Measurement of 
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Signal Intensity.” The latter is from the pen of Mr. John L. Hc^n 
junior, Vice-President of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Many other articles which here find a place will appeal to quite a wide 
circle of readers. A rdsum^ of some of the exploits of wireless, anecdotally 
narrated, appears under the title of Wireless Waves in the World’s War/’ 
The paper on “Problems of Interference” will prove highly informative 
to anyone with the most elementary idea of the general principles of radio- 
telegraphy. The possibilities and limitations of “jambing,” besides 
other obstacles, intentional and unintentional, to the correct transmission 
and reading of messages, find here a sober and authoritative elucidation. 

The reputation of Mr. Arphibald Hurd, the Daily Telegraph naval 
expert, and author of many works on sea-warfare, is well established, and 
his essay contrasting the main features of British naval strategy under the 
old methods of transmitting instructions, and the new, is worthy to rank 
amongst his best efforts. 

Colonel Maude’s review of the Allies’ strategy is written in his well- 
known breezy and optimistic strain. The critics who appear to have 
found favour just lately belong to the lugubrious school, and it forms a 
refreshing tonic to read the well-reasoned exposition of a genuine authority 
who fulfils the conditions of the eulogium passed by the Senate of Ancient 
Rome upon one of their own generals, that “ he had never lost hope in 
the destinies of the Republic/' 


POETRY 

Sheikh Haroun Abduli.ah, Turkish Poet and Mvstic. With a 
Translation of many of his Works. By Henri M. L^on, m,a., ll.d., 
PHiL.D., D.C.L., F.S.V., Grand Officer of the Imperial Orders of the 
Osmanid and Medjidie ; Medailles dTmtiaz (or et argent), Mddaille 
des Beaux-Arts, Constantinople, etc., etc. ; le Secretaire-Gen<5ral de la 
Soci^te Internationale de Phiiologie, Sciences, et Beaux-Arts. (1916. 
Published for La Soci^te Internationale de Phiiologie, Sciences, et 
Beaux-Arts, by George Toi^imui and SonSy Ltd.y Blackburn.) 

This is a delightful little work, and reflects the highest credit on the 
gifted author- Not only is the story of the Turkish poet-mystic’s life and 
poetic career most interi^sting in itself, but the translations of his poems 
have been so admirably^ rendered that the reader might well mistake them 
for original poetic effusions in English. As Professor Leon says, it is 
unfortunately true that very little Turkish literature has been translated 
into English. He vouches for it that this literature contains a rich wealth 
of genius, and he says it is particularly true of Osmanli poetry that 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfat homed caves of ocean bear, 

, Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

In his introduction Dr. L^on gives us a brief but deeply interesting 
sketch of the mysticism of Turkey and of the principles underlying the 
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system of the various Sufi and Dervish orders, and adds some valuable 
information about the “ Mevlevi ’’ (or dancing Dervishes), in particular, and 
describes their ecstatic raptures or holy inspirations. To this order of the 

Mevlevi the poet-mystic Sheikh Haroun Abdullah himself belonged. 
From his youth upwards the poet seems to have been endowed with a 
marvellous memory ; and as a mystic he led a life free from blame, and 
devoted to his religion. His shorter poems are mostly songs and hymns 
written in the spirit of the Song of Solomon ; but he seems to have 
composed one grand Epic, “ Mahomed-ben-Casim/* and several miscel- 
laneous and popular poems. One of these latter, “The Ever-Closed 
Door,*' shows a striking analogy to some of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, and as the Sheikh was a Persian scholar, and as Persian poetry 
was popular in Turkey, it is quite possible he was influenced by Persian 
writeis. He seems to have produced few poems of an amorous nature; 
but his sonnet to his beloved wife, Habeeba (as translated by Dr, H. 
Leon), is a gem. That the poet could be roused to wrath divine and could 
lash the sins of the great and denounce Turkish brutality is shown by the 
scorn and bitterness with which he attacked the Caliph Walid. He seems 
to have feared neither lord nor king, 'Phe very fine poem called The 
Cuckoo,” which he wrote in his eighty-fourth year, was composed with the 
hopeful heart of a boy, and well deserves to be “set in gold and placed in 
the Imperial Library,” as the Sultan commanded. 

His last poem of all, “ Sleep and his brother Death,” deserves to be 
set side by side with Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Par.” 

As we have said at the opening of this brief notice, the author (Professor 
Henri D. Leon) deserves the liighest credit for bringing these poems to the 
public notice, and we congratulate him most heartily on the scholarly skill 
and the veritable poetic gift with which he has rendered the Turkish poet 
mto English. — J.P. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

Our Far Eastejin Ally. 

The May issue of the Far East exposes^ the activities of German 
propagandists in Japan. The latest manifestation appears to be “ an 
Indian Euddhist’s appeal,” which is in effect a^violent though screened 
attack on the Eritish authorities in India. •We ur^cierstand that a watchful 
correspondent of the Far East has translated it from the vernacular, and 
he effectively shows the clumsiness of this far-fetched, enemy agitation. 

Shakespeare in Japan. 

The same periodical announces that the Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Club 
presented “The Winter’s Tale” on the last three nights of May at the 
Imperial Theatre. On the first night the performance was honoured by 
the presence of members of the Imperial Family. It has the patronage 
of the British Ambassador and Lady Lily Greene, and the profits are ear- 
marked for the British Red Cross funds. 
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The Paris Conference. 

The Japan Magazine (June) : 

^ The appointment of Baron Sakatani as head of Japan's delegation to 
the Economic Conference of the Allies to meet in Paris is welcomed in 
Japan as an indication of the nation’s desire to be well represented on that 
important occasion# As a former Finance Minister of the Imi^erial Cabinet, 
and for some years the popular and successful Mayor of Tokyo, Baron 
Sakatani has shown his ability as an administrator and financier ; and 
while he was Japan’s financial representative in London he won the 
confidence of Englishmen as an authoritative agent of his country.” 


China and Japan. 

The Jiji Shimpo deprecates any tendency towards a change of Japanese 
policy in China, holding that Jaf)an has a fixed policy towards that country, 
which involves the maintenance of China’s integrity and the equality of 
opportunity for all nations within Chinese territory. It is to the interest 
of both Japan and China that peace should be restored there and order 
established as soon as possible. Japan will never deviate from this line 
of policy, no matter what turn the Chinese situation may take. It is quite 
immaterial to Japan what form of goveinmcnt prevails in China, or who 
is at the head of it. Such subjects pertain to the internal affairs of China, 
with which she cannot interfere. I'he Chinese themselves should under- 
take the reorganization of their whole system of administration. Japan 
might in emergency be compelled to take measures for the protection ol 
her nationals in China, but the hope is that such a move may not be 
necessary. 


Russia. 

The Current Opinion for June in its pen-picture of M. de Sturmcr : 

“He was brought up in a great country house that had been in hi-: 
family for generations. Turgenieff had the Sturmer type in mind when 
he described what he styles * gentlefolks’s nests’ — the kind of house in 
Central Russia that hides itsdf amid trees on a river bank. It was the lot 
of Sturmer to be born in such a paradise, with its flower-beds, its artificjai 
lakes. He was not merely the son of a landowner who by right belonged 
to the gentry. His father was a Russian noble in the Czar’s service, whose 
estate served as a retreat from the cares of official life. Sturmer enjoyed 
the culture afforded by a family portrait gallery, a well-stocked library, 
dignified ease. He has carried on that family tradition, that family life. 
He belongs to the Russian world that is so remote from the alien world. . . 
Those who know him best avoid taking a wa^k with him, for he can do 
several miles on his legs Before breakfast at a pace that would leave an 
ordinary pedestrian exhausted in half an hour. He is said to have a theory 
that the degenerate men of our period use their arms too much and their 
legs too Tittle. Once a man has given his word, M. de Sturmer is fond of 
affirming, nothing should induce him to break it. He got this principle 
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from the Czar whose memory he so reveres — Alexander III. M. de 
Sturmer has another trait characteristic of the bureaucrats of his period. 
He believes in speaking the truth, no matter how disagreeable it may 
prove to the hearer. Nicholas II. understands this propensity so well 
that when his former master of ceremonies persisted in lingering one night 
at the palace for the obvious purpose of imparting information privately, 
the Czar remarked to a Grand Duke : ‘ We cannot get rid of this man until 
he has told me his bad news.* ” 


American Interest in India. 

The Modern Review (May), under “ India in America,** by Lala Lajpat 
Rai, writes : 

“Some friends connected with the University of California have con- 
stituted themselves into an India Society for the purpose of studying 
Indian literature and Indian questions, and creating interest in India 
among Americans. Professor Pope, of the University of California, has 
}>een elected its first President, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, the great 
scientist and scholar, Chancellor of Stanford University, Mr. Edwin 
Markham, the poet, Mr. Winston Churchill, the great novelist, have 
consented to be its Vice-Presidents. It is hoped that the society may 
stimulate interest in Indian matters in America, and be a source of 
friendly exchange of ideas between the two great countries of the East 
and the West. Indian publishers and Indian publicists would do well to 
send them their publications for notice and study.** 
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A WELL-KNOWN TRAVELLER 

Mr, H. Charles Woods, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, and who is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, is a well- 
known traveller and writer who has studied the Near East with a thorough- 
ness that few can claim. 

During the autumn of 1905 he spent some monflis in the Ottoman 
Empire. Not being content to obtain his knowledge of the Turks by a 
mere visit to Constantinople, and anxious as he was to gain an insight into 
some of the military problems which affected and still affect the situation 
in the Balkan Peninsula, he made two extended journeys into the interior. 
The first of these took him from Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora to 
Adrianople, the great military stronghold of the Empire. After spending 
sufficient time there to acquire a knowledge of the importance of this 
great entrenched camp he travelled by the Maritza railway, which was 
handed over last year to Bulgaria by the Turks, as far as Gumulgina. 
Thence he took the great military road which was then in course of 
construction and traversed the Rhodope Balkans, approaching the main 
line from Sofia to Constantinople at the town of llaskovo in Bulgaria. 
This road, which has since been completed, and which is now passable for 
all kinds <>f vehicles, including motor-cars, is one of the most important 
means of communication betweeri the ^Egean coast and the interior o< 
Old Bulgaria. 

Being seriously fascinated with the life and peoples of the East, Lieut. 
Woods again spent the greater part of his regimental leave in the Balk^u 
Peninsula in the year 190^. Un that occasion he made a tour in Southern 
Macedonia and in the •fefesta Valley district, thus visiting areas then 
policed by the Macedonian gendarmerie and now destined to play a 
prominent role in any future fighting which takes place on the Grseco- 
Bulgarian frontier. 

During the same autumn Mr, Woods attended the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian manoeuvres and also made an extended tour in Asia Minor, 
thus traversing some of the roads which must be utilized by any army 
desirous of advancing from Asia Minor towards the Ottoman capital. In 
the same year he made an excursion to the Peninsula of Gallipoli, visiting 
the town of that name, investigating the most suitable landing places on 
the Peninsula and exploring the high ground which commands the forts 
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which defend the Narrows of the Dardanelles — high ground, the possession 
of which was never secured during the Dardanelles campaign. 

After his resignation from the army, under such exceptional circum- 
stances that they were well known at the time, Mr. Woods decided to 
continue his study of the Near Eastern problem and to take up a literary 
career. His first book, “Washed by Four Seas. An English Officer’s 
Travels in the Near East/’ was published in July, 1908. In the autumn 
of that year, and, therefore, during the European crisis which arose as a 
result of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and of the 
Bulgarian declaration of independence, Mr. Woods visited the Annexed 
Provinces, the Principality of Montenegro, ^nd the Kingdoms of Serbia 
and Bulgaria. As a result of that tour he wrote series of articles, including 
wo which were published in the United Serrnce Ma^azine^ articles respec- 
tively devoted to the organization of the Serbian and Bulgarian armies. 

In the autumn of 1909 and early in 1910 Mr. Woods made still another 
tour in the East, visiting Athens during the military revolution in Greece, 
spending some time in Crete during one of the numerous annexation 
crises, and making a long journey by road through the heart of Northern 
Macedonia. In the former year, too, he drove by way of the great military 
Tuad from Uzun Kupru to Gallipoli — a road which passes through the 
lines of Bulair, and which forms the princijial means of kind communica- 
tion between the l^eninsula of (lallipoli and the remainder of Turkey in 
iMjrope. 

l ouring the autumn of 1909 he also visited Adana, there investigating 
the causes and results of the terrible massacre of Armenians — a massacre 
which had resulted in the death of many loyal subjects of the Sultan in 
the previous spring. His articles then put)lished in the JJestminster 
Gazette upon this subject were practically the only authoritative accounts 
which appeared in the British Press upon atrocities which, if they were 
not actually carried out by the instructions of the Ottoman Government, 
were certainly countenanced by the so-called Young Turkish patriots wlio 
have now dashed their country to ruin. 

Mr. Woods’s second book, ** The Dangejr Zone of Europe,” was published 
early in 1911, and republished in Paris as “La Turquie et ses Voisins ” 
later in the same year. Immediately ]irior to the appearance of that work, 
vind.when it was already in the press, Mr. Woods was appointed Vice- 
Consul at Adana in Asia Minor. Owing to a variety of private reasons, 
the most important of which was that the holding of that appointment 
would have prevented the publication of his book, Mr. Woods was 
unfortunately unable to take up his duties at Adana. . 

During the Turco-Italian War Mr. Woods visited the Near East\ as the 
Special Correspondent of The Times, On that occasion he spent? some 
fime at Belgrade, at Sofia; at Salonika, and at Cettinje. The most 
interesting part of his journey, however, took him by road from 
Santa Quaranta in Southern Albania to Yanina and thence again by road 
to Monastir. This excursion, which led him along the most important 
route in Southern Albania and through a district, the ownership of which 
is still in dispute, enabled Mr. Woods to grasp the nature of the Southern 
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Albanian question — a question which must in the future once more play 
its role in European politics. 

In the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 Mr. Woods acted as War Expert 
of the Evening News, Anxious to study the new conditions prevailing in 
the East, he at once decided as soon as these wars were over again to visit 
the Balkans. In the autumn of the latter year he therefore went to 
Belgrade, to Serajevo, and to Cettinje. But as the Albanian question, and 
the appointment of a future ruler of that country, were then engrossing the 
attention of all Europe he made a very extended tour which took him by 
road through the very heart of and practically from north to south of 
Europe's youngest Principality. He was then able to study and to write 
about problems which ])roved tV\e deathblow to the regime of the Prince 
of Wied — a deathblow, the advent of which was absolutely obvious to those 
who knew the nature of those problems and the lack of honest endeavour 
which was made to overcome them. 

At the outbreak of the present war Mr. Woods became Military and 
Diplomatic Correspondent of the IJ'eehly Dispatch and the Evening News,^ 
on the staff of which latter paper he remained for more than a year. 
Amongst his almost daily signed articles many of the most interesting were 
devoted to subjects connected with the Near East. In 1915 he published 
a booklet entitled ‘‘War and l)ij>lomacy in the Balkans,” and delivered 
several important lectures upon those questions. By far the most interest- 
ing and important of these lectures is that entitled “ Communications in 
the Balkans,” delivered before the Royal Geographical Society early this 
year. Extensive extiacts from this lei ture were published in the Asiatic 
Review for April. 

It is obvious that with such a list of travels to his credit Mr. Woods is 
personally acquainted w'ith all the most prominent Balkan statesmen who 
are now playing their role for or against the cause of the Allies. Of tht* 
Serbian Prime Minister, of Mr. Take Jonescu, of many of the most zmpor' 
tant of the Young Turks, as of some of the political and military leaders in 
Bulgaria, he has many entertaining stories to recount. But perhaps the 
most interesting conversations of which he spoke to me are his first with 
M. Venezelos, of a long interview *with Ahmed Djemal Pasha, who is now 
the reported leader of the so-called Turkish army intended for an 
advance upon Egypt, and of an audience with the Crown Prince of Serbia. 

It was in Crete that Mr*. AVoods first met M. Venezelos. “He came 10 
see me,'* said Mr. Wood^ “earfy one morning, at my hotel. As I then 
knew very little about the Cretan question personally, I almost hoped that 
His Excellency would Impose upon me his views. Much to my astonish- 
ment and to my temporary disappointment, however, this serious, keeti- 
eyed statesman absolutely refused to discuss with me the problems which 
were of such vital importance to his almost mqther island. He merely said 
that he would forward me copies of certain diplomatic correspondence which 
had just taken place, and that I could judge for mjfself the merits of the 
Cretan * Case.* ‘ I will not prejudice you,' he said, ‘ but to-morrow, when 
you have had the opportunity of forming your own view, I shall be delighted 
to discuss the question with you.' I knew at once that M. Venezelos was 
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Greece’s greatest man, and it was not long before he was called to Athens, 
there to demonstrate the magnitude of his ability.” 

Ahmed Djemal Pasha, then Governor of Adana, used often to come 
to see me during my stay in that city. One night he arrived about 8 p.m., 
and remained until 3 or 4 a.m. We discussed the local and general 
situation in Turkey over countless cups of coffee. The point of the con- 
versation was, however, that I only asked His Excellency one question, 
and that I repeated it at intervals of approximately half an hour. I never 
elicited an answer, for it was never expected or intended that I should do so. 
The result, however, was that we exchanged a great deal of information and a 
great many ideas, and that we parted far better friends than before we had 
met that night. I heard afterwards that the Governor thought that I was 
predetermined to condemn his j^olicy — e thought which must undoubtedly 
have vanished from his mind w^hen subsequently he saw in print that I 
had formed a most favourable impression of a regime which he had 
established under circumstances of the utmost difficulty.” 

As Mr. Woods has the advantage of knowing the Turkish language — 
he obtained a certificate for j^roficiency in it from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners — it IS obvious that he is able to go to and fro without those 
restrictions which usually encumber the movements of the ordinary traveller. 
He is also able to understand and to get into touch with the inhabitants, 
and to realize not only the nature of the international problems connected 
with the Balkans, but to grasp the points of those who are the centre of 
those problems. Thus, as he said when I called on him the other day, 
when he crossed the Taurus Mountains and followed the line which has 
now been taken by the Baghdad Railway, he was able himself to explain 
to the inhabitants that he was not a German engineer but merely an 
English traveller 1 “ The result,” said he, was that instead of being 

received with the cold civility which would have been rneted out to 
a German, I w’as accepted as an Englishman, and therefore well received 
by the Turkish inhabitants, who believe in the honesty of this country 
be the policy of their Government v^hat it may.” 

Again in Albania Mr. Woods, who was unaccompanied by any Western 
dragoman, was, so to speak, able to run tiis own show. He tells how he 
stayed in the houses of and conversed with the highest officials of the 
btat5, in the huts of the wild warriors of the mountains. “Sitting 
round an open log fire these people would discus? with me their ideas as 

the immediate possibility of travelling fr(?m encf to end of their country 
in aeroplanes, none of which they had ever seen. The Albanians told 
nie, too, of their desire to send their sons to be educated in England, and 
of their wish that they should be ruled by a Prince of the British Royal 
House.” 

On one occasion when Mr. Woods had been assured that his gendarmerie 
e.scort was in a position to guide him sdfely to Elbasan, he found that late 
in the evening when the sun was already set the whole cavalcade were lost 
in the stony bed of what seemed to be a never-ending river. “All of 
^ sudden in the inky darkness my faithful pony stopped short with his fore 
feet upon the very edge of a bank, close beneath which I could see the 
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waters of the River ^itumfaS tearing towards the sea* To ford a river of 
unknown depth and width in the darkness was out of the question. To 
return whithdr the cavalcade had come was equally im{)ossible, for the 
track, almost imperceptible in the deep twilight, was completely invisible 
in the intense darkness, ih which it was only with difficulty that one saw 
the outline of the horse which immediately preceded one’s own. All 
seemed hopeful,” said Mr. Woods, “when we came^to a low bank, up 
which the gendarme led his horse. Suddenly, as I followed close behind — 
the horse-owners being afraid to risk their animals — there was a shriek of 
^ Dour mdmkin deyil’ (Stop, it is'^impossible). To my horror we were on 
the edge of yet another ; but this time, fortunately, a side*stream into which 
the cavalcade had all but fallen*. 

“ After some hours of momentary expectation that we should all get 
a river-bath, which would have completely destroyed my kit and numerous 
films, I succeeded in reaching Elbasan — a town which should have been 
chosen as the capital of Albania. Thus ended what was at the time 
an extremely unpleasant experience — an experience not rendered more 
pleasant by the fact that every dog of the neighbouring villages sallied 
forth with the idea of biting us, and by the fact that having no lanterns 
we were compelled to follow a sort of path by means of lighted matches 
which were immediately blown out by a biting wind e’er they had been 
hardly lighted.” 

“ One of the pleasantest and most interesting hours which 1 ever passed 
in the Balkans,” said Mr. Woods, “ was that spent as the result of an 
audience graciously granted to me by His Royal Plighness the Crown 
Prince of Serbia. Prince Alexander, who had then just passed through the 
hardships of two Balkan wars, received me with just that charm which 
becomes Royalty. As it was expressly understood that I had not come 
for an interview I regret that I cannot tell you even the gist of the greater 
part of the conversation, but I am sure that I am permitted to say that 
His Royal Highness greatly impressed me with his practical knowledge oi 
military affairs, and of the situation as it then existed in the Near East.” 

And of the statesmen of Bulgaria — can you tell me anything?” 1 
asked. To this Mr. Woods replied: “1 think that one of the greatest 
difficulties always to be overcome in Bulgaria has been due to the fact that 
there are far too many educated men and far too few matured statesmen 
for the size of the populatfon. 

“ Among those whom 1 have Inet, I think that M. Gusshoff — ex-Primt 
Minister — is the most far-seeing and the most moderate. Educated 
largely in England, His Excellency, who is one of the richest men in 
Bulgaria, is able to take a far broader view of the international and of the 
Balkan situations than is the ordinary Bulgarian. In my opinion the 
Bulgarians will do well once more to turn tp him to steer their ship of 
State.” • ' P* 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET- 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


'1'hb Imperial Institute has bulked more largely than usual in the public 
view of late. I'here has been the Act of Parliament which transfers 
control to the Colonial Office and the announcement of the members of the 
new executive council. In addition, Professor Wyndham Dunstan's lecture 
before the Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), postponed twice through 
stress of work, was concerned with the work of the Imperial Institute for 
India. The responsibility of the Imperial Government for the manage- 
ment of the Institute dates from 1903 ; the Institute passed then to the 
control of the Board of Trade, and Professor Dunstan became director. 
His paper was packed with valuable information and important statistics 
concerning India, covering the period from 1903 to the present time. 
Professor Dunstan pointed out that in recent years the Indian collections 
have been completely reorganized and rendered intelligible to the public. 
Their value cannot be over-estimated ; in furnishing material for research 
to the scientific investigator and information for industrial purposes to the 
commercial man they have rendered great service ; each year nearly a 
quarter of a hiillion people visit the public galleries, and schools have 
recognized the value of this unique representation of India in con- 
nection with the teaching of geography and hi|Jtory ; the superintendent 
of the section has conducted many parties from schools through the 
galleries and explained the exhibits. In addition^ to the galleries the 
scientific and research department and the technical information bureau 
do important work. The former investigates the economic products and 
raw materials of the Empire with a view to their utilization in industries 
and commerce, and the latteflr has come to be regarded as a clearing house 
for collated and critically examined informat’ion on the subject. The 
Institute has established relations with manufacturers and users of all 
classes of raw material who also render assistance in discovering new 
industrial openings. The director emphasized the importance of interest- 
ing In'^* n exporting firms to do all that is possible to develop enterprise 
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in India, and he hoped that Chambers of Commerce and Directors of 
Industry would render considerable assistance, as there has been a general 
awakening to the importance of using, as far as possible, the products of 
the Empire for the Empire’s industries. He spoke highly of the develop- 
ment of scientific agricultural institutes in Jndia, and stated that the 
provincial departments of agriculture are now in direct communication 
with the Imperial Institute. Some striking illustrations were given of the 
almost exclusive utilization by foreign countries, especially Germany, of cer 
tain Indian raw materials : oil seeds to the value of several millions annually 
have gorie from India to Germany and other foreign countries, also hides 
and skins for tanning, and medicinal plants for the manufacture of drugs. 
The Institute has shown recently that thymol, a valuable drug hitherto 
produced in Germany, can be easily obtained from the ajowan seed of 
India, which had been sent to Germany for that purpose \ it is now manu- 
factured in this country. The lecturer considered that India should 
supply all the opium required for medicinal purposes in Europe and the 
United States. He dealt with the question of finding a market in tht 
Tlritish Empire for many Indian products : fibres, minerals, especially 
thorium, ground nuts, oils, copra, beans, wax, j^otash, drugs, chank, and 
mussel shells, etc., and stated that India should l>e able to extend her pulp 
and paper manufacturing industry for the supply of her own needs and tht 
development of an export paper trade with China and Japan. The 
Institute, said Professor Dunstan, is entering upon its third stage of 
existence which, it may be hoped, will see further development of its use- 
fulness to India. In addition to the four members representing India on 
the executive council, it is understood that there will be a special 
Indian committee of the council. ‘‘It is the earnest desire of all 
associated with the operations of the Imperial Institute,” he observed, 

“ that it should become, even more than it has been, a centre of 
intelligence and research in this country for all the raw materials of the 
Indian Empire.” 

Lord Islington, who presided at the meeting, declared that practically 
every raw product necessary for manufacture and use is to be found in the 
British Empire ; great inconverfience had been felt owing to the war, 
because some of those products had been sent to other countries and we 
were dependent upon them for the supply of the manufactured article. To 
avoid this inconvenience in the future, he urged that every possible 
encouragement and assiiftance should be given to manufacturers through- 
out the Empire, and he indicated the necessity of considering with an open 
mind, and with the experience of the war in view, the fiscal system of the 
Empire. The overwhelming and commanding necessity of to-day was to 
employ the best possible scientific means. He agreed that there should 
be research in the country of origin, but that a central institution, such as 
the Imperial Institute, was necessary at the heart of the Empire, In the 
course of ‘the discussion, in which Colonel C. E. Yate, m.p.. Colonel 
Hendley, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr. W. Coldstream, Sir Frederick 
Robertson, and others, took part, it was urged that India should have fuller 
representation in the administration of the Institute, in view of her import- 
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ance and interests, and contributions to its establishment ; it was hoped that 
•experienced Indian gentlemen would be appointed to the Indian committee. 

There was a great gathering to welcome Sir Aurel Stein when be gave 
the Royal Geographical Society an account of his third journey of 
exploration in Central Asia. Lord Hardinge, who took a keen interest in 
the journey from its inception, was unfortunately prevented from attending 
owing to ill-health, but the Secretary of State for India was present and 
made a short speech of appreciation of Sir Aurel’s achievement. The 
explorer told his hearers that “ it was not the mere ‘ call of the desert ' 
but the combined fascination of geographical problems and interesting 
archaeological tasks which drew me back to^he regions where ruined sites, 
long ago abandoned to the desert, have preserved for us relics of an 
ancient civilization developed under the joint influences of Biiddl\ist India, 
China, and the Hellenized Near East,” and added that he was anxious to 
continue his work of exploration while retaining the health and vigour 
needed successfully to face the inevitable difficulties and hardships. ** The 
admirable lantern slides, shown as illustrations to the lecture, helped the 
audience to realize something of the “ difficulties and hardships success 
fully overcome. Imposing mountain ranges, snow covered passes, rocks 
and torrents, which had to be negotiated in the earlier part of the journey, 
gave place afterwards to stretches of illimitable sand, occasional oases, and 
remarkable finds of the ancient civilization which the desert has had so 
long in its keeping. Groups of the leader and his companions added 
vitality to the story, and Sir Aurel paid high tribute to the splendid work 
of his Indian surveyors and other helpers, including “ that excellent Dogra 
Rajput, Mian Jasvant Singh, who had accompanied every survey party 
taken by me to Central Asia and who, in spite of advancing years, agreed 
to act once more as the Rai vSahib’s cook, and to face all the familiar hard- 
ships of windy deserts and windswept high mountains.” At one point, 
near the beginning of his story, Sir Aurel stated that in spite of his fifty- 
one years, his trusted old companion, Rai Bahadur Lai Singh, Sub- Assistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, had lost none of his old zeal and 
vigour, for “ through his devoted exertiorvs a fortnight’s hard travel sufficed 
to map some t, 2 oo square miles (in the Indus-Gilgit district) of ground 
which had nev^er been surveyed or even seen by European eyes.’* Later 
on Sir Aurel mentioned that the Rai Bahadur’s^ excellent work made it 
possible for the explorer to realize his hopq of geying the Indian triangu- 
lation system extended from the snowy Kuen-Lun to the Tien-shan range. 
It was this same trusted companion who brought the 182 cases of 
treasures safely back to India at the end of the journey while Sir Aurel 
was exploring in Persia and adjacent lands. 

Prom time to time Sir Aurel found Ivimself on the track of the Chinese 
pilgrim and trade routes to \he West;, on the way down from Darel he 
was able to identify at.Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary 
mentioned by the pilgrims on account of its wonder-working colossal 
image of Maitreya Buddha. Later, on leaving Sarikol for Kashgar and 
following the caravan route through the mountains, he found himself on 
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the track of Hsuan-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim-traveller. 
“ Ever since my first journey/’ said the lecturer, “ I have claimed him 
as my patron saint, so it was a special satisfaction when, on crossing the 
high plateau of the Chichiklik already under fresh snow, I found con- 
clusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure, now worshipped as a 
sacred site by Muhammadans and used as a* burial-place for unfortunate 
wayfarers, represents the remains of an ancient hospice which Hsuan- 
tsang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddhist legend,” 

Sir Aurel’s stories of his discnveries of the long-hidden civilization were 
both amazing and fascinating. After leaving Khotan on his long journey 
eastwards to Lop- nor, he revisited the sand-buried settlement near the 
pilgrimage place of Iman Jafar Sadik, abandoned to the desert since the 
third century a.d. In the^ ruined dwellings furniture and household 
implements were found, also a further collection of Kharoshthi documents 
on wood, written jn the Indian language and script which had prevailed in 
official and Buddhist ecclesiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor during the 
first centuries of this era. 

On ground wholly untouched by human feet for many centuries, and 
near w^hat he conjectured to have been the line of the earliest Chinese 
route, leading into the Tarim basin, from the extreme west of China 
proper, a series of grave pits was found, w^hich yielded a rich antiquarian 
haul. “ Mixed up with human bones and fragments of coffins there 
emerged household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use, such 
as decorated bronze mirrors, wooden models of arms, Chinese records on 
paper and wood, and a wonderful variety of fabrics, among them beauti- 
fully coloured silks, pieces of rich brocade and embroidery, fragments of fine 
pile car[»ets in abundance by the side of coarse fabrics in wool and felts. 

I could not,” said the explorer, “have wished for a more representative 
exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we know to have been 
a chief factor in the opening up of this earliest route for China’s direct 
intercourse w^ith Central Asia and the distant West, and which had passed 
along here for centuries.” These relics dated from the second century 
B.c. “ There was no time then to examine the wealth of beautiful designs 
and colours making a feast fo^ my eyes. But I felt that in this utter 
desolation of the wind-eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead 
and even the very soil was* being reduced, as it were, to the condition of a 
skeleton, there had opened up a new and fascinating chapter in the history 
of textile art. It wull t^ke years to read it in full clearness.” 

In the Tarim basin an old fort of the aboriginal Lou-lan people was 
examined. “ Here,” said Sir Aurel, “were graves, in which we found the 
bodies of men and women, probably members of the old chief’s family, in 
a truly wonderful state of preservation, due, no doubt, to the absolute dry- 
ness of the climate and the safe elevation of their resting-places. The 
peaked felt caps of the men decorated with big feathers and other trophies 
of the chase, the arrow-shafts by their side, the simple but strong woollen 
garments, fastened with pins of hard wood, the neatly woven small baskets 
holding the food for the dead, etc., all indicated a race of semi-nomadic 
hunters and herdsmen, just as the Chinese describe them. It was a 
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strange sensation to look down bn figures which, but for the parched skills 
seemed like those of men asleep, and to feel brought face to face with 
people who inhabited, and no doubt liked, this dreary Lop-nor region in 
the first centuries a.d.” 

The Government of India granted ;£^ 3 ,ooo to the cost of the explora- 
tion, and reserved an exclusive claim to the archaeological results, which 
are destined for the Museum of Indian Art and Ethnography at Delhi* 
Expert help will be required in the elucidation of the antiquities ; Sir 
Aurel’s visit to this country is for the purpose of organizing the work of his 
future collaborators in England and in France, when the materials for special- 
ist research and examination are temporarily brought here. The President, 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, summing up the discussion, in the course of which it 
had been urged that Europe should not be altogether denied the results of 
Sir Aurel’s discoveries, described the explorer as one of the greatest 
travellers of modern days, and expressed gratitude to him for going to the 
ugly places — disregarding the temptation of the beautiful — in the interests 
of geographical, archaeological, and ethnographical knowledge, 

Mr. Charles Roberts, m.p., ex-Under-Secretary of State for India, pre- 
sented the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public Schools medal and prizes on 
J line 6, The subject of the essay this year was the Emperor Baber, and 
the winner of the gold medal was Mr. J. R. Hassell, of Denstone College, 
who also received a beautifully bound copy of “ The Sword of Islam.” 
Other competitors, who received a copy of the book, were Mr. Scott, of 
Eton, Mr. Ratcliffc, of Haileybury, and Mr. Burge, of Shrewsbury. Mr. 
Roberts referred to the excellent idea of a few Indian rulers who desired 
lo encourage a study of Indian history in this country, and to their generosity 
in providing funds for the annual medal and prizes ; he congratulated the 
society on the success of the scheme under their administration and the 
competitors on the high standard of their work. He considered it fitting 
at this time that the attention of boys should be drawn to a great man in 
history belonging to another race ; it was also important to bring before 
them the work of our fellow-countrymen in India and of those who work 
with them in helping to bridge the gulf of differences of religion and 
custom. He fiuggested that the life of Babet should be studied in the 
Persian manuscripts and paintings in the British Museum ; in spite of the 
gap of four hundred years, it was possible to see what he looked like and 
to become acquainted with the details oV his fife. Baber was a great 
ruler, a great soldier, and a great man, but the records of his life showed 
no trace of genius for civil administration. Mr. Roberts wondered whether 
the present military system in India left sufficient scope for the develop- 
ment of initiative among Indians. He concluded by hoping that Mr. 
Hassell would carry still further his study of India, past and present. 

Lord Reay, President of the Society, in a short speech from the chair, 
pointed out that a knowledge of Indian history is absolutely essential to the 
generation now growing up ; he urged that museums as well as books should 
be studied, and that historic records should find their way to the cinema. 

The news of the tragic death of Lord Kitchener had been received just 
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before the meeting. Lord Reay and Mn Roberts paid tribute to him as 
a man of independence of mind, indomitable energy, and devotion to the 
welfare of the Empire. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society the President, Lord 
Reay, said that even a learned Society cannot expect to escape the effects 
of the war. There was the toll of life taken ; he mentioned Major Morton 
and Captain Binsteed, who have been killed in action ; two other members 
met their death when the Persia was sunk : Major Horace Hayman Wilson, 
who was on his way to take up an appointment in Egypt, and Mr. R. V. 
Russell, who was returning to his post in India after completing his work 
on “The Tribes and Castes oV the Central Provinces.” Other losses by 
death, apart from the war, were — Sir Claude MacDonald ; Mr. Christopher 
Gardner, a Chinese scholar; Dr. J. E. Marks, a veteran missionary in 
Burma ; and H. H. Kerala Varma, for many years guardian of the 
Travancore princesses. The Society has not escaped financial loss owing 
to the war, but the deficit only amounted to ; the grant from the India 
Office had been reduced by one half, and members* subscriptions had 
inevitably decreased. On the other hand, the sale of the Journal had 
brought in the useful sum of Jioo, which is considerably higher than 
usual. Several important books have been published during the year, 
among them one on “The Himalayan Dialects” — which are dying out — 
by Mr. Grahame Bailey. Dr. Codrington has rendered the Society a great 
service by preparing a catalogue of its treasures. 

The way in which the ancient stories of India form part of the life of the 
people was brought home to a Western audience on May 30, when, at 
a meeting of the Union of East and West, Mr. Edmund Russell told the 
story of King Harischandra, as he had seen it given in the temple of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and also at Benares. He spoke of how the audiences 
follow the representation for hours and even days, and how everyone, rich 
and poor, old and young, know the ancient stories as a great influence in 
their lives. In comparing ancient Indian drama with Shakespeare’s plays, 
Mr. Russell spoke of their intense human interest and their diversity, and 
pointed out that there is an‘ element of comedy as a relief to^ th^ tragic part 
of the story. The Fool, wise in his fooling, often accompanies exiles and 
proves faithful and helpful in all adversity. It was, indeed, a tragic stoiy 
which Mr. Russell told of llarischandra — the human being whom the 
gods hear is more perfect than Indra himself, one who never breaks his 
word. The story turns on the effort of Visvamitra, disguised as a mortal, 
to make the King break his word after he had extracted a promise of the 
bestowal of his kingdom and a large sum of money. Stripped of jewels 
and power, degraded even to the office ot executioner, the Queen and 
Prince sold into slavery, the Prince stung to death by a serpent, the Queen 
condemned to be executed for failing to bum her son's body, and the 
King called upon to carry out the sentence which he is prepared to do 
even when he discovers the victim to be the Queen — who expresses her 
willingness to die and reminds the King of his duty — could a severer test 
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be made? Just as Harischandra prepares to strike the fatal blow, a voic6 
cries ‘‘ Enough !*’ and the gods acclaim him a perfect man. The delightful 
studio of Mr, Leonard Merrifield, well known as a sculptor in this country 
and beyond, was an appropriate setting for this tragic and moving story, 
and Mr. Merrifield*s interest in the work of the Union is spreading in new 
directions a keen desire to know more of the art and philosophy and 
literature of India. 

In connection with the story of Harischandra, it is to be noted that the 
King, whose virtue and constancy are enshrined in the story told by Mr. 
Russell, is also a famous figure in the still earlier Vedic literature. He 
plays a part in the most significant of Indian narratives, that of Sunasephu, 
the Cynosure, who was bound to the sacriffcial post in fulfilment of a vow 
made by Harischandra in respect of his own son. In this extremity 
Sunasepha, by hymns and praises, won the favour of the greatest gods 
and was at last released and adopted as Visvainitra's son. He became the 
originator of the chief sacred institutions of the Aryan Indians. The story, 
with the Vedic hymns in full and a very instructive commentary, is fully re- 
produced in Mr. W. H. Robinson’s poetic version, entitled “ The Golden 
Legend of India,” the fruit, it may he mentioned, of many years’ devotion 
under pathetic circumstances ro Indian thought, and highly original in 
expounding the true import of the legend, and its employment as a guide 
to Kings at the time of their coronation. It appeared in 191 1, the year of 
the coronation of King George V., and was published by Messrs. Luzac, 
London. (8s. 6d.) 

It is, we think, well known that London University made arrangements 
to welcome Russian, Polish, and Belgian students whose studies in 
Belgium and other countries had been interrupted by the war, and to 
afford assistance and facilities for them to continue their courses of 
medicine, engineering, and j^^hilosophy, at King’s College and University 
College, For nearly two years a number of young men and a sprinkling 
of ladies have been working under London professors, many with good 

success, and their British fellow-students are accustomed to the sound of 

» 

resonant Slavonic conversations in the corridors. During an interesting 
concert with Russian dances arranged by th*e King’s College Russian 
Society — in connection with the Slavonic School — early in June 
last, a deputation of Russian students came * forward and read an 
address, handsomely illuminated, to the genial principal, Dr. Montague 
Burrows. The students expressed their deep gratitude to London 
University for the generous welcome and advantages 'afforded them, and 
great esteem for the kindness and guidance received from the Principal, 
which they would ever remember. In accepting the address, Ur. Burrows, 
who spoke with emotion, returned thanks, and emphasized the great satis- 
faction of the University authorities at fheir presence, and the friendship 
sympathy felt by fheir British fellow-students. He urged them in 
future happier days, when fulfilling professional careers in their native 
lands, never to forget their sojourn at London University. It would be 
well if they formed a kind of club or union for mutual intercourse, so that 
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associations formed here might never be forgotten. At any time of their 
lives, when on a visit to this country, Dr, Burrows assured our foreign 
guests that they would always meet with a cordial welcome at London 
University. 

On May 24, at the International Club {for Psychical Research), 2 2 a, Re- 
gent Street, Mrs. Copeland Bark worth (Fanny S. Copeland) delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘Women of Serbia in Tradition and History.” Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, k.c.b., acted as chairman, and introduced the lecturer in a 
strong speech, calling attention to the unparalleled sufferings of Serbia at the 
hands of her persecutors, the Germans and Austrians, and their helpers the 
Bulgars, with “ their unspeakable King, who combines the sembhmce of 
a vulture with the instincts of a burglar.” Mrs. Copeland Barkworth 
prefaced her lecture by remarking that from the nature of her own work 
she would have to approach her subject from the literary standpoint. 
After giving a short and graphic outline of the history of Serbia and the 
whole Southern Slav nation and pointing out their territorial and linguistic 
unity and common hopes and aspirations, the lecturer entertained her 
listeners with brief sketches of some of the most notable women in 
Serbian and Southern Slav traditions and history, from Jevrossima, the 
mother of Kraljevic Marko, and Tsaritsa Milica, Lazar's widow, to Katharina 
Zrijnska, and — in more recent times — Ljubica, the wife of Milos Obrcnovic, 
not omitting to mention several notable women of our own day. Mrs. 
Copeland Barkworth added a few interesting remarks on the lives of 
Serbian and Croatian peasant women, and concluded with a picture of 
Serbian womanhood during the present war. 

After the lecture Sir Alfred Turner spoke again, appealing most earnestly 
to all present to give all the practical help to Serbia that it might be in 
their power to render; and l>r. Svetozar Grgicc replied by cordially 
thanking both Sir Alfred Turner and Mrs. Copeland for their sympathy. 
Miss Ratcliff Hoare proposed the vote of thanks, which was seconded 
by Miss Felicia Scatcherd, and most heartily responded to by the audience, 
which had shown its appreciation throughout by close and sympathetic 
attention. Several prominent members of the Serbian colony were present. 


Sir. George Reid, mvr, presided at the celebration of Empire* Day 
organized by the Union of East and West, and pointed out that the day 
was specially associated with India, as May 24 was the anniversary of the 
birthday of the first Empress of India. The great empires of the past, he 
said, had died because they were childless ; the British Empire had many 
children, and it would be the glory of the British race that its aim was to 
bring the oppressed to the same level of freedom. The war was a struggle 
to preserve free races and free institutions ; changes in the constitution of 
the British Empire must come after the war, and they would have to be 
worked out with infinite care. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali declared that the re- 
organization which must follow the war would be a conscious partnership 
on terms of equality and fellowship, and that India would never shirk the 
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fespoDsibilities such a partnership would involve. He suggested that the 
new word “ Anzac ” should include an “i,” making it “ Anziac,” to show 
the inclusion of India, and he hoped that the word “ Dependency,” as ap- 
plied to India, would become as obsolete as the word “ Colonies,” as 
applied to the British Dominions Overseas. 


Miss E. J, Beck, hon. secretary for many years of the National Indian 
Association, has returned to London after her visit of eight months in 
India, during which time she journeyed 13,000 miles, and visited the 
branches of the Association ; she interested herself also in educational 
and social work, and was accorded warm hospitality everywhere. Indian 
friends, who valued the help given through Miss Beck and the A'ssociation 
during their student days in this country, spared no effort to show their 
appreciation and gratitude by making her visit to India interesting and 
enjoyable. A welcome home party was given to Miss Beck soon after her 
arrival, and friends are anticipating with pleasure opportunities to hear 
details of her experiences in India. To Miss Dora Dove, who undertook 
Miss Beck’s work during her absence, a party was also given at which the 
Association, through Sir Charles Lyall, and the Indian students, through 
several spokesmen, expressed their hearty appreciation of her devoted 
services. The students presented an illuminated address and flowers to 
Miss Dove in token of their gratitude for her interest, help, and unfailing 
kindness. An interesting visit was paid by the Association last month to 
Miss Margaret McMillan’s Open-Air and Camp Schools at Deptford, and 
those who are preparing to devote themselves to educational work in India 
found many features of special practical value. 


In a lecture on Ru-ssian poetry, delivered by Mr. Alexis Aladin before 
the Poetry Circle of the Lyceum Club, Russia was declared to be the 
most eastern of western nations and most receptive to eastern forms of 
thought. Mr. Aladin pointed out that in ,Russia there are no crowds, but 
almost illimitable forest and wilderness, and these conditions of life find 
expression in Russian poetry ; he also maintained that Russians are a sea- 
loviqg people, and that some of their best poets wjite of the sea. He gave 
interesting quotations to illustrate his remarks. y 


The Women’s Freedom League organized a “ Russia in England Day ” 
to help the understanding between the two countries. Russian music and 
drama were well represented, and short addresses given on Russian life. 
Miss Vengerova said that there was no “ Woman’s Question ” in Russia 
because man and woman stood together in all 'efforts for progress and 
liberty ; there was no sex differentiation. 


A. A. S. 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Sec* 
retarj'^of State for India, 'has appointed Mr, John Wilson to 
be his Assistant Private Secretary in succession to Mr. J. 
C. Walton, who has joined His Majesty’s Forces. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Dcpartjuent, Simla, 
<)th June, 1 9 1 6. — The following is a summary of the monsoon 
forecast. The outlook for the general monsoon rainfall of 
India is on the whole somewhat unfavourable, and the rain 
fall is likely to be in slight or moderate defect, at any rate in 
the earlier part of the season. As regards geographical dis- 
tribution, apart from Lower Burma, Assam and Malabar, the 
only region where conditions appear favourable is to the 
south-east of Madras. The deficiency which is anticipated 
in general elsewhere is likely to be most marked in the 
north-west part of India. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Department, Simla, 
dated 2 \st Jun/’, 1916. — The rainfall has been scanty during 
the week in the Punjab, south-west Kashmir, 'Baluchistan, 
Rajputana (west), 'Mysore and Madras Deccan ; faif in 
Bengal. Bihar, United Provinces (east), Bombay Deccan, 
and Hyderabad .(north) ; normal in Burma, Assam, Orissa, 
Punjab (east and north), Guzerat, Central India (east), 
Konkan, Malabar, and north coast of Madras, and in 
excess elsewhere. The immediate'prospects are normal. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DRAMA 
By F. R.^^^Scatcherd 

I 

‘‘Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower bell, someone’s death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul, . . 

Browning. 

“The Barton Mystery/' now being played at the Savoy Theatre, marks 
an epoch in the history of modern drama with regard to psychology on the 
stage. Subjects taken from the realm sacred to the psychical researcher have 
been dealt with before, but mostly from the farcical point of view. Now 
we have a careful study of real mediumship, distorted and disfigured it is 
true by weaknesses and defects, but these latter, regrettable as they may 
be in themselves, no more destroy the fact of the possession of psychical 
gifts than does a tendency to violent temper annul mathematical or musical 
genius. 

Indeed, the “ irritability,’* using the term in a technical sense, which in 
bad environment tends to alcoholic or other excess in one case, or to 
violent passion in the other, may be just the necessary condition for the 
production of the rare and valuable contfibutioRs made by these highly 
endowed natures to the sum of human knowledge and experience. In a 
n\ore enlightened social order, these sensitive beirfgs would be carefully 
cherished and shielded, so that the best in them could be forthcoming. 
To-day they are persecuted and prosecuted, insulted and scorned, even by 
those who profit most by the, exercise of their unusual faculty. 

The author of “ The Barton Mystery,” Mr. .Walter Hackett, is alleged 
to have met the origmal of Beverley in Atlantic City. Mr. Hackett’s 
friend, Broadhurst, who had just written his successful play, Bought and 
Paid for,” was with him. The American actor and producer, Mr. John 
Mason, had arranged to produce the piece and to play in it. The Atlantic 
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City psychic said Mason would not play his part, and gave the name of 
the actor who would replace him. This prediction was realized, and Mr. 
Hackett, the creator of Beverley, wrote his drama, in which true psychic 
faculty is given the prominent position which it actually occupies in daily 
life. 

II 

“ The Barton Mystery ” as a play is admirably conceived, and rivets atten- 
tion all the way through. The “mystery” as to the murderer of the 
unfortunate man who gives his name to the drama remains unsolved 
almost to the end. 

It has been called a one-man play. This is not exactly true. A 
conception such as “ Beverley,” harried out by an actor like H, B. Irving, 
must create an enthralling centre of interest round which the other 
characters group themselves with the inevitableness of living sequence. 
But these others are presentments of live people whom many of us have 
met. Each exists as part of a vivid balanced whole, forming an essential 
and therefore integral factor in the outworking of the plot 

As in Shakespeare and in everyday life, tragedy and comedy are sd 
interblended that a fine humour relieves the otherwise unbearable tension. 
Sir Everard and Lady Marshall are delightful creations, especially the 
former, and Holman Hunt and Marie Illingworth leave little or nothing to 
be desired in their respective interpretations. 

Sir F.verard and Lady Marshall are types respectively of what the late 
Professor William. James termed the “ scientific-academic*’ mind and the 
“feminine-mystical mind.” It is in line with the curious ironies of 
mundane existence that two such types should have become man and 
wife, since, as Professor James puts it : 

“ They shy from each other s facts just as they fly from each other’s 
temper and spirit. Facts are there only for those wflio have a mental 
affinity with them.” 

What opened-eyed student of psychical matters has not met many Sir 
Everanis even in the exalted ranks of the Society for Psychical Research, 
men credulous in their incredulity, who, rejecting genuine evidence, fall a 
victim lo “ faked phenomena*” because, forsooth, the latter complied with 
conditions laid down by themselves in their colossal ignorance of the laws 
governing those unexplored fields of knowledge. But having been led 
into the truth by false evidenefe, having “seen the light,” Sir Everard 
Marshall becomes a staunch and courageous pioneer, and thus illustrates 
and justifies Professor James’s contention as to the superior capacity of the 
scientific mind over the mystical one in dealing with ascertained facts. 
The wild advocacy of the sentimental Lady Marshall, who adopted a new 
religion every few months and deemed it her .outy to convert her much- 
tried husband^ is a case in point. Her deliberate “ helping out of the 
phenomena,” in her anxiety to convince her husband, evinces a disregard 
for truth and a lack of conscientiousness of which • the scientific mind is 
rarely guilty, but which is not infrequently displayed by over-zealous pro- 
pagandists of various religious schools of thought. 
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And Richard Standish, m.p. (powerfully portrayed by Mr. H. V. Esmond), 
who, in his agony of anxiety to save the life of an innocent man — against 
reason, against common sense, against all that such a man stands for — 
clutches at the proverbial straw, and consents to consult a “ weird ** being 
whom he regards as eccentric and absurd — is he not multiplied amongst 
us to-day by the thousand — nay, by the million — in the crushed and grief- 
stricken men and women who find no consolation in orthodox religion, no 
answer from official science to the problems that threaten to overwhelm 
the very citadels of reason — nay, of life itself? Hard-hearted science and 
soft-headed religion drive them in crowds to Beverley and his like, and be 
it said in all seriousness and admitted with thankfulness that these much- 
si nned-against members of the human family, against whom all doors are 
shut, to whom all justice is denied, these men and women possessing the 

sixth sense” do often prove a tower of strength in weakness and despair, 
and a source of guidance and enlightenment in bewilderment and per- 
plexity when everything else has proved of no avail. 

A criticism levelled against the play is that the dream-scene is not 
clearly enough indicated to be a dream. Most spectators seeing it for the 
first time have no notion that they are witnessing a dream. This so-called 

defect is really a triumph of artistic suggestion. It is afterwards realized 

how stupid one was not to have seen that it was a dream I As a spectacle, 
the intense interest with which the dream-scene is followed would be 
lessened and the glad relief of discovering that the good Richard Standish 
iS a murderer in drearn-life only would vanish completely were one 
conscious that it was only a dream from which the sleeper would soon 

awaken. The psychological problems raised by the dream itself are of 

paramount interest, but cannot be dealt with here, 

III 

“ * Psychotnetry ’ is ‘ ihe faculty possessed by certain j^ersons of placing themselves in 
lelation, either spontaneously or, for the most part, through the intermediary of some 
object, with unknown and often very distant things and people.’ . . . 

Forthwith the medium perceives not only the person in question, his physical appear- 
ance, his character, his habits, his interests, his state <»f health, but also, in a senes ol 
swift and changing visions which follow one another like the pictures of a cinematograph, 
secs and describes exactly that person’s environii.cni, lire surrounding country, the rooms 
in which he lives, the people who live with him and who wjsh him well or ill. . . . 

“ The object, having absorlrcd like a sponge a portion oj the spirit of the person who 
touched it, remains in constant communication w'itli him, or, more probably, it serves to 
track out, among the prodigious throng of human beings, the one who impregnated it 
>nth his Iluid, even as the dogs employed by the police — at least, so we aie told — when 
given an article of clothing to smell, are able to distinguish, among innumerable cross- 
trails, that of the man who used to wear the garment in question.” — Maurice Maeter- 
linck in The Cosmopolitan Magazine^ March, 1916. 

The above quotation, taken from the programme of “ The Barton 
Mystery,” gives' the clue to the author’s intention in writing his drama — 
the demonstration of the existence of this faculty of psychometry and the 
recognition of its value, not only to science, but in the alfairs of everyday 
life. 
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Beverley may be an imperturbable trickster,” but he is a gifted human 
being of genuine if eccentric genius. The more one studies the character 
the stronger becomes one’s admiration of Mr. H. B. Irving’s interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Hackett’s masterpiece. 

Beverley drinks too much whisky and pockets his host’s cigars. He 
is not scrupulous as to means for the attainment of a desired end. He 
knows certain things are true, and under pressure does not hesitate to lie 
on behalf of that truth. Society forces this upon him, since he has to live 
by its suffrages, and it cannot understand that his powers” control him. 
He does not, cannot, control his powers. 

And is not this true of genius and inspiration in all their varied and 
transcendent manifestations ? *The mood is not always at command. 
“ The Spirit bloweth where it listeth.” Terror and ecstasy clutch at our 
heartstrings and hurl us into the abyss or waft us to the Empyrean most 
effectively, most surely, when we are off our guard ; when for a moment 
the objective self is quiescent under the spell of some great emotion, 
some overmastering sense of awe and wonder, of love or hate, of joy or 
sorrow, of life or death. 

Humanity has ever treated its most gifted children, its poets and seers, 
its prophets and mediums, with senseless cruelty and crude stupidity ; hence 
the Laureate’s manufactured verse and the sensitive^s faked ” phenomena* 

The medium, like the scientist, knows that there are laws goveining the 
seemingly erratic realm in which he functions. His knowledge is 
purely empirical, but it is knowledge as far as it goes. He expresses this 
truth in his owm quaint fashion by saving he must have certain conditions.” 

dear ! Your Prince of M}Stery is quailing before a true scientific 
test exclaims Sir Everard to his w'ife, when P>evcrley declares himself 
unequal to an impromptu seance. 

“ I am not quailing,” replies the badgered sensitive. 

“I have quailed already,” j>ointing archly to the dining-room door, “and 
one cannot t)e psychic after supper.” 

Sir Everard, howe\er, insists, is completely convinced by the sham 
stance of “helped-out phenonjena,” and indignantly repudiates all 
possibility of trickery or deception. He “ sees the light,” while his wife, 
an unwilling accomplice to the fraud, sorrowfully abandpns her latest 
“ religion ” and makes the salutary discovery that psychical powers are not 
of necessity a guarantee (jf moral probity or spiritual worth. 

As before stated, Mr. Irviiig‘s*“ Beverley” is a triumph of impersonation. 

Twenty years’ study of mediums and mediumship enable the writer to 
make the deliberate statement that half a dozen sympathetic visits to the 
Savoy Theatre will teach one truths on this nascent science of psychical 
research that many years’ faithful membership of that august body, the 
f^ondon S.P.R., has failed to impart to the bulk of its adherents. This 
is not said by way of criticism. Such a body has its duties and responsi- 
bilities. It cannot afford to make mistakes. It must risk executing a dozen 
innocent victims rather than take to its official bosom one “ rogue and 
vagabond ” of the Beverley type. 

On the occasion of a third visit to “The Barton Mystery” the privilege 
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of a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. Irving elicited the following' 
answer to a question put by the writer : 

Have you not made an extended and exhaustive study of mediums, 
and their ways at first-hand? Mr. Von Bourg, a sensitive known 
to London psychical researchers for the last twenty-one years, tells 
me that your personation was perfect except for the slight heightening 
of gesture for stage effect. And my own experience confirms his 
opinion/* 

“ No ; I cannot say that. I have read on the subject, but I 
interpret Beverley as I feel. For the time I am Beverley, and speak 
and act as I imagine he would speak ^and act.*’ 

IV 

And what does one deduce from Mr. Irving’s interpretation of Mr. 
Hackett’s stage medium ? 

Beverley” demonstrates the existence* of the supernormal faculty of 
psychometry, and he instances historical examples. In the play guilty 
persons are traced and discovered, scenes of betrayal and murder recon- 
structed. 

The instability ” of temperament, which is the source of Beverley’s 
sensitiveness, also makes him liable to respond to his environment for 
good or ill. He is the victim of society. 

Society (with a capital S) fawns on him and cajoles him, carries him in 
its pocket with its lap-dogs and vanity bags. When he will not, or cannot, 
gratify its whims and caprices, it chastises him as does the Fiji Islander his 
idol. Indeed, it is more cruel to him than to its lap-dogs, which it allows 

charming ” professors to vivisect so long as its own individual pet is safe. 
Hut should misfortune overtake its favourite medium, it relegates him or 
her without a pang to tlie mercy of official psychesectors, civic or scientific, 
and hunts out fresh victims of the listless curiosity it dignifies by the name 
of scientific investigation. ’ 

It despises him and scorns him, excludes him from its clubs and con- 
fidences, yet appeals to him when all else fails, when science is mute and 
the heavens are as brass. It receives his indispensable services with con- 
descension, and imagines all obligations discharged by a cheque. Even 
this pecuniary recognition is often lacking, for sdciety sometimes develops 
an excrescence it calls “ conscience,’’ whidh will not permit it to pay for 
“ spiritual ” things with filthy lucre. 

“ My dear, one cannot believe in the creature’s genuineness if we make 
it a matter of £, s. d.,” it sim])ers. 

It regards him as an “ oily impertinent charlatan,’* yet reviles him for 
leaving unsolved the problems that have defied mankind through all ages. 
When he does succeed in throwing'a gleam of light on some hitherto 
baffling mystery, “ cdincidence,” that “watchword of ignorance,” gets 
the credit. 

All this and more Mr. Irving makes his audience feel. He arouses a 
strange pity for, and comprehension of, the pathos and tragedy of such a 
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feels himself a “ strayed “6^' dark planet men call Earth, 
inscrutable reason to sojourn awhile on 



NOTES 


We have seen the little leaflet headed “The Home Rule for India League” 
containing a statement of what India really wants, and we wish we could 
say that we agreed with it, for we yield to none in our desire to work for 
the good of India. But the truth has been so mixed up in this agitation 
with the “half truth ” (which “is ever the blackest of lies”) that we fear 
wc cannot concur with the general conclusions of the Leaguers. 

India is represented as “shackled,” and her inhabitants are described as 
even worse than bond-slaves, and their condition as far more to be pitied 
than that of the children of Israel in the hands of Pharaoh — mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, makers of bricks without straw, overborne, 
oppressed, and ill-treated, and every day rendered more and more im- 
poverished and more crushed by taxation by a body of brutal bureaucrats. 

We wonder could any of our readers recognize in this picture the real 
India. Where are the wealthy merchants and mill-owners of Bombay, the 
opulent landlords of Bengal, and the comparatively prosperous peasantry 
of the south ? And where, too, are any traces of the miles of desert made 
to blossom like the rose by a succession of miracles in the shape of irriga- 
tion works? No one denies that India is, on the whole, a comparatively 
poor country ; but even such a pessimist as our friend the late William 
Digby, C.I.E., calculated that at least 60,000,000 of the population (or 
about a fourth) were “ fairly prosperous ** ; and we wonder could the same 
be* safely said of any other agricultural communfty in Europe or America ? 
Then again in this pamphlet the destruction o^ indigenous industries by 
foreign competition, the causation of famine, and “ the decreasing vitality 
of both the educated and uneducated classes ” are iaid at the door of the 
British Government. 

But is it not the fact with regard to the alleged destruction of the 
indigenous industries of India that they were affected in precisely the 
same way as were those of Europe by the introduction of machinery, and 
is it not true that plague and famine decimated India periodically from 
time immemorial. And as regards general wealth and health, is it not true 
that the peoples of India were never better off than they are now ? The 
salt-tax, too, which is charged as an invention of Great Britain, was really 
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^ Native State tax, and has been merely regulated and modified by the 
British Government, so that the very poor of India, in whose name this 
pamphlet professes to speak, really pay no salt-tax whatever, receiving as 
they do the handful of salt which suffices for their daily needs as a handsel 
— free, gratis, and for nothing — from the dealers in the market-place* 

If, then, the League proposes to inform the British people of the real 
condition of things in India, they must avoid the falsehood of extremes, 
and represent things in India as they really are, a 4 ?d not as they imagine, 
them to be, in order that they may raise a successful agitation for something 
they do not define, but are pleased to call Home Rule*” So far the 
representations that have been made by these Home-Rule- Leaguers regard- 
ing the condition of India are ohly calculated to stir up bad blood between 
the young and thoughtless of the land and the rulers that it has pleased 
Heaven to send them. We do not deny that there are many things in 
India that might be better and must be set right, but we would remind 
our readers and the League, in the words of Sir Rider Haggard, that 

India is a big place,” and that it includes races and peoples in almost 
every stage of advance, from “the nonage” to the “old age” of nations 
and peoples, and that each of these stages requires treatment con-natural 
with its proper position and growth, and that “ Home Rule” is a thing 
absolutely impossible in many parts of India for many hundred years to 
come. 

No doubt there are some parts of India which are growing ripe for self- 
government and others which should be encouraged to aspire to govern 
themselves and to fit themselves for self-government, but the cause of 
the people of India generally is not served by preaching, under the 
cover of a vague Home Rule agitation, hatred and contempt for the 
efforts the Government have made and are making for the well-being of 
the many-millioned population which Providence has seen fit to entrust 
to Britain's care. Instead of preparing the way quietly and peacefully 
for a better day, the League seems bent on rashly blackening every blot 
in the British administration, and instead of striving to co-operate with 
the Government of the day in bri^^htening the lot of the voiceless millions 
of the land, they proceed to denounce “ the show and the word and the 
thought of dominion as evil,” and they fix upon the British domination 
in India in particular as a thing that ought to be done to death with, all 
possible speed ! This i% not helping Home Rule, but “ maddening the 
madness of the moment,” and thereby doing a distinct disservice to India. 
The last thing well-wishers of India should desire is to see her mlde the 
pawn, or shuttlecock, of British party politics (as poor Ireland has been 
in the past). Vet this seems likely to arise from the first steps taken by 
“ The Home Rule for India League ” in their educative propaganda 1 
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Thirty odd years ago, life at Shanghai was, perhaps, not 

so strenuous as it has since become, and the British Vice- 

% 

Consulate was not so busy but that there were half-hours 
in which other work than that of the day could be taken 
in hand. As much of the ordinary work related to the 
tenure of land within the Settlement, this subject naturally 
excited my interest, especially owing to the existence of 
two counter-forces, of which the one impelled natives to 
acquire land within the Settlement intended for foreigners, 
while the other drove foreigners to live outside their own 
Settlement. In the one case, the cause was the desire 
to secure the immunities and advantages which were to 
be obtained by living in territory controlled and policed 
by foreigners. In the other, the motive was to get away 
from the bustle and stir of the busy port, and to enjoy a 
country life outside of office hourS. In both cases there 
was added the excitement of the knowledge that the 
purchase of property was an extremely good speculation, 
and that the tendency was towards a constant advancement 
of values in spite of occasional waves of depression. 

Of the men who came to the Vice-Consul’s office on 

* A paper read before' the China Society at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on May 23, 1916, Mr. A. M. Townsend in the chair. 
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business, many were men who had known Shanghai in 
its early days, and all were keenly interested in its pros- 
perity and future. Of the latter class I think the late 
Mr. G. J. Morrison was the most prominent, and I had 
many a talk with bim on the future which lay in store 
for this city of which the like had never existed in any 
part of the world, for where else were citizens of every 
civilized country to be found who devoted their energies 
and time to the development in a foreign country of a 
steadily increasing area‘ in which foreign ideas of liberty 
and self-government were given free play, and the govern- 
ment was administered by unpaid officers, elected in large 
measure by absentees ? 

The gradual discovery of old plans of the Settlement 
added to the interest which one felt in the early days of 
Shanghai, but the material for full information was scanty 
owing to the destruction of the Consulate by fire in 1870, 
when its archives were burnt. Only a few volumes had 
escaped, but one of these fortunately contained copies of 
the correspondence which had passed between the Con- 
sulate and the Committees of Land Renters and others, 
together with some notes of occurrences relating to the 
public life of the place. This 1 found so interesting that 
I made extracts and copies of some of the papers, and I 
propose to-day to try and string them together for your 
benefit and my own pleasure, in the hope that the 
prominent events in the early life of Shanghai, from its 
public or municipal point of view, may excite in you the 
same interest that* it did in myself. I am not proposing 
to do more than refer to the gradual growth of self- 
government. Xfic Mr. J. W. Maclellan and Mr. 

W. S. Wetmore in 1889 and 1894, the Shanghai Mercury 
in 1893, more recently Mr. C. M. Dyce, have 

told much of the stirring events which have taken place 
in Shanghai since the opening of the port. Mr. Maclellan 
devoted a whole chapter to the story, of the government 
of Shanghai in an article which is full of very interesting 
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material, and which I propose to use as the frame on 
which to construct my story to-night. 

Shanghai, as we all know, was opened to trade by the 
Treaty of Nanking, dated August 29, 1842. But it was 
not until November 5 in the following year that Captain 
George Balfour, R.E., our first Consul, arrived there, and 
the port was not formally opened to trade until Novem- 
ber 14, 1843. One of the first things to which the Consul 
had to attend was the conclusion of arrangements with 
the Taotai, under which British sifbjects might acquire and 
hold land. Regulations on the subject were published in 
November, 1845, and September, 1846, and November, 
1 848. 

The first public meeting of which I have been able 
to find a record was held on December 22, 1846, at 

Richard’s Hotel, a building on the river front which seems 
soon to have disappeared, as it is not marked on plans 
of the Concession of a few years later date, but it was 
recollected by some of the older residents in Shanghai 
thirty years ago. The meeting is described as a Meeting 
of the Foreign Community, and a resolution was passed 
that “a tax be levied upon the Foreign Community 
renting land in Shanghai for the purpose of keeping the 
roads in proper condition, constructing bridges, erecting 
public jetties, etc., and that the tax be a rateable payment, 
according to the extent of land rented by each proprietor, 
and that the Committee be hereafter appointed to consider 
this mode as* the one adopted by the Community ; and that 
a Committee be appointed to carry through the objects 
contemplated.” 

The difficulties of the hour were ve^y great. The 
necessity for public action was felt by all. It was impos- 
sible to leave to individuals the maintenance of roads, 
construction of jetties, and simple matters of health which 
confront the first settlers in any part * of the world. But 
who was the authority to whom appeal could be made 
to enforce what was required 1 The Chinese expected 
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foreigners to govern themselves, and to receive directions 
from their Consuls in the matter. The foreign community 
realized the advantage of uniting together without laying 
much stress on the nationality of the one or the other 
individual, and the Consuls, British, French and American, 
worked well together, but had no power to enforce any 
Regulation they made. They must have also had in their 
memory the fate which befell the unfortunate Captain 
Elliot in 1839 when, driven by the sneers and taunts of 
the Cantonese to prove that he really was an officer of 
the British Government, he issued Regulations to control 
sailors in the port. Lord Palmerston was not a man 
inclined to belittle his countrymen in the eyes of foreigners, 
but on March 23, 1839, he wrote to Captain Elliot that 
“the Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion that 
the establishment of a system of ship’s police at Whampoa, 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China, would be 
an interference with the absolute right of sovereignty 
enjoyed by independent States which could only be 
justihed by positive treaty or by implied permission from 
usage.” Accordingly Captain Elliot was instructed to 
obtain first of all the written approval of those Regulations 
by the Governor of Canton (vide “ Europe in Asia,” 
p. 64). 

In Shanghai, it is true, such written approval was easier 
to obtain than in Canton ; but there was also another 
difficulty which had not existed in Canton. This lay in 
the ill-defined position of the British Settlement. Captain 
Balfour had worked in perfect harmony with his colleagues, 
though apparently he strongly resented the action of the 
United States Consul in flying the United States flag 
within the British Settlement. 

Then again there arose the difficulty of enforcing a 
resolution which required payment of moneys from persons 
of different nationalities who perhaps had not attended at 
the meeting or were simply conscientious objectors to pay- 
ing for anything. It is no small tribute to the tact. 
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common sense, and public feeling of Shanghai men that 
these difficulties have eventually all disappeared. 

The Committee appointed in 1846 brought forward a 
scheme which, on March 20, 1849, was laid before the 
“ Renters of Land ” at a public meeting held at the British 
Consulate, when it was resolved “that the Committee be 
requested to take steps to raise $6,000 to $7,000 to defray 
the estimated cost of five stone jetties of twelve feet in 
width, upon which sum interest is to be paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum, by the levy of a wharfage due 
on goods landed and shipped, and that they levy an assess- 
ment at the rate of i {sic) per mow annually on Rent 
Lands, in order to form a sinking fund to be appropriated 
towards the payment of the above Loan.” 

This, so far as I could find, is the first reference to a 
public loan or to Land Renters, a name which is a transla- 
tion of tsu chu^ and refers to the tenure of land from the 
Chinese Government under a perpetual lease. 

Objections were made to the payment of wharfage dues 
by Messrs. Gibb Livingston, Holliday Wise, and other 
firms on the score of their having private jetties (August 16, 
1851). By consent, the question of this liability was re- 
ferred to the Attorney -General at Hongkong, and con- 
firmed by him. Gibb Livingston, in view of this decision, 
realized that the payment of a handsome sum in cash for 
such rights and property as they possessed was preferable 
to the continuance of a dispute which entailed heavy legal 
costs, and in 1852 their jetty was bought for $121.63. If 
I recollect rightly, one or two other jetties were bought 
about the same time at about the same price. 

In 1846 Mr. Alcock had succeeded Captain Balfour in 
the Consulate at Shanghai, and in 1 848 won the confidence 
and admiration of all there by the energetic action which 
he took to enforce redress for an assault on three mission- 
aries at Tsingpu. It is not often that the action of a 
British Consul of a vigorous character is applauded by th^ 
Foreign Office. But on the spot, the blockade and holding 
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up of a fleet of 1,400 tribute junks for fifteen days by a ten- 
gun brig (H.M.S. Childers, Captain Pitman) until justice 
was done was recognized as the right thing done at the 
right time and in the right way. Though the Taotai was 
furious at the moment and sore at the rebuke he received 
from Nanking, the relations between the Consulates and 
the Chinese authorities seem to have been improved by 
the occurrence. The story is admirably told by De 
Quincey, but unfortunately is omitted in some editions of 
his works. 

It was fortunate that the relations between Mr. Alcock 
and the foreign community were so cordial, and that his 
character was at this time well understood by the Chinese 
authorities, for the seizure of the city by the Triad Society 
in 1854 and the operations by Imperial troops against the 
rebels produced a very awkward position. The story of 
the great battle of Muddy Flat and of the incidents which 
led to it is told both by Mr. Wetmore and Mr. Maclellan 
and other writers, and need not be referred to, except in its 
effect upon the question of the control gained by foreign 
residents over the administration of the foreign Settlements. 
But it is perhaps as well to mention that, as Mr. Wetmore 
points out, the Settlement did not extend beyond the 
Honan Road, and the Racecourse, which was near the 
scene of the historic battle, lay between the Honan Road 
and the Defence Creek. ' It is also noteworthy that the 
Soochow Creek was at that time a big waterway, almost, 
if not quite, as large and as deep as the Hwangpoo. And 
in this connection a* theory held by the late Mr. Nils Mdller 
as to the collapse of the first bridge which was built over 
the entrance to the Soochow Creek is worth repeating as 
told to me. 

The enormous influx of refugees from the country round 
during the, period of the Taiping Rebellion had not only 
severely taxed the housing powers of the Settlement, but 
had also occasioned the accumulation of a huge mass of 
native boats on the Soochow Creek and near its mouth. 
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The boats formed almost a continuous platform far out 
from the shore into the river, when a storm of great 
violence sprang up and sank hundreds of the boats, 
together with those on board. Mr. Moller’s theory was 
that one of the pillars of the bridge built in the seventies 
rested on nothing else than a deep mass of wreckage of 
boats and victims of the storm, and that, after a short time, 
the weight of the bridge produced the inevitable collapse 
of the whole structure, which rested upon piles driven into 
the mud. 

But to return to the British Settlement. The presence 
of tens of thousands of Chinese within its area and the 
erection of houses for their accommodation led to many 
complaints from the Taotai after the recovery of the native 
city from the Triads, and the assumption of arms in their 
own defence against Imperial troops had awakened in the 
foreign community the growth of a spirit of independence 
which was perhaps hardly realized at the time. To meet 
the new situation, new Regulations for the Settlement were 
discussed and framed by the Consuls and the Taotai, and 
on July II, 1854, these were presented to a meeting of 
Land Renters by Mr. Alcock. The speech on the occasion 
by Mr. Alcock, which was republished by the C. Herald 
in 1904, celebrates a remarkable departure in the govern- 
ment of the Settlements. 

Mr. Alcock explained that the Regulations were designed 
to give the cosmopolitan community, of Shanghai “ a legal 
status, an existence as a body capable of taking legal action 
and of lending a legal sanction^ to measures required for 
their defence ; there must be some organization to take 
the power of a representative council with municipal 
powers and authority. And one of the first acts of such a 
municipality would be the legalization of many measures 
hitherto forced by a stern necessity, upon the naval and 
civil authorities o’n the spot, which could not be justified on 
any principle of legality.” 

From land and house rates and wharfage dues he 
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said ‘^an income of $13,000 might be obtained without 
serious difficulty or pressure, of which the Foreign Com- 
munity should contribute one portion, the Chinese residents 
another, and the Chinese Government whatever further 
amount might be required to put the police force and defences 
into an efficient state and to maintain them as long as 
should be necessary.” 

The speech from which I have taken the above extracts 
was a long speech of an invigorating character, and was 
well receive^. Action was taken upon it the same day, and 
the first Municipal Council was then elected. It consisted, 
according to Mr. Maclellan, of Mr.W. Kay, Mr. E. Cunning- 
ham, the Rev. D. Medhurst, Mr. D. O. King, Mr. C. A. 
Fearon, Mr. J. Skinner, and Mr. W. S. Brown. Mr. 
Cunningham, of Messrs. Russell and Company, was 
appointed Chairman either then or soon afterwards. 

Of the Regulations themselves there is little occasion to 
speak. It is said that they were drawn up without consul- 
tation with the mercantile representatives, as had presum- 
ably been the case with the earlier editions also, but were 
communicated to them before the meeting. In any case, 
they gave satisfaction at the time and were an advance on 
what had gone before. 

The matter of the Regulations is not a subject on which 
there is much occasion to dwell. Shanghai has been 
famous for many things, and certainly can claim to be the 
mother of a large family of Land Regulations, each larger 
than the preceding set, and each an improvement in itse}f, 
but capable of furthe* improvement. The interesting point 
in the Regulations of 1854 is that they are not merely a set 
of Regulations drawn up by the Consuls in consultation with 
the Taotai, as might have been gathered from the speech 
which introduced them, nor, it would seem, is it quite exact 
to speak of them, as in the minute which introduced the 
Land Regulations of 1869, as “issued by the Consuls of 
Great Britain, the United States of America and France, 
acting under instructions from their respective Plenipoten- 
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tiaries.” They are something considerably more authorita- 
tive, for the Chinese version shows that they were issued 
by the Ministers of France and Great Britain and the 
Commissioner of the United States, apparently in con- 
junction with the Viceroy of the Province of Kuangtung. 
The late Sir W. H. Medhurst described the deed which 
embodied them as the Magna Charta of Shanghai, and it 
seems strange that apparently no one, not even M. Cordier, 
has paid attention to the striking feature which distinguishes 
these Regulations from their predecessors. M. . Cordier 
mentions that the Consuls of the three Powers having 
treaties with China — viz., Mr. Alcock, Mr. Murphy, and 
M. Edan — approved of the Regulations (which, as he adds, 
the French Government did not ratify), but he omits to 
mention that M. Bourboulon, together with Sir John 
Bowring and the U.S. Commissioner Mai (Colonel Marshall 
or Mr. Me Lane), appear in the Chinese document as con- 
firming the rules made by the Consuls and Taotai at 
Shanghai, and requiring that any alterations proposed in 
the future should be submitted to them and the Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang for approval. M. Cordier’s omission is 
presumably due to the fact that Mr. Medhurst’s translation 
of the Regulations of 1845, 1846, and 1848 did not include 
the Regulations of 1854. The character of the Regulations 
is now, of course, only a matter of historical interest, but I 
should not be surprised if it were owing to this character 
that municipal government exists in Shanghai at the present 
day. Since material is lacking on which to form a judg- 
ment, this theory can, of course, b« only a matter of 
conjecture, but I think you will agree with me that the 
theory is possible in view of the crisis in Shanghai’s 
municipal life to which I shall presently refer. 

Mr. Cunningham, the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, was evidently a man of business as well as a 
business man. In September, 1854, the Municipal Council 
asked the Treaty Consuls to obtain from the Chinese 
authorities a definite assurance that their proportion of the 
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necessary expenses would be forthcoming, as the expenses 
arising out of the scheme of municipal government were 
much heavier than had been anticipated. The contributions 
asked for by the Council were (i ) a sum of “ $i 5,000 towards 
the erection of a barrack, the building to be the property of 
the Chinese Government, for which the Council would pay 
a rental of $1,500 per annum and (2) a yearly subsidy 
pf $5,000 towards the current expenses “ in view of the 
Chinese Government being relieved from all expenses of a 
native police within the bounds of the Settlement.” 

My notes on this period are very scanty, and I cannot 
recollect whether any correspondence passed between the 
Consulate and the Council in connection with those 
proposals, but I find that the sum of $3,000 was paid by 
the Chinese Government as a subsidy at the rate of $500 
per month for the half-year ending January 12, 1855. 

The Chinese, in the experience of most of us, are liberal 
in money matters, and the early difficulties which occurred 
between the Council and the authorities were on a very 
different subject. The Council desired the Consular body 
to request that Chinese officials, when passing through the 
Settlement, should not be accompanied by armed bodies 
of soldiers, and the demand led to somewhat heated 
correspondence. So far as I can recollect, the Council 
stood to their guns, despite the lack of support from their 
own authorities, and the whfble affair was a striking instance 
of what victories can be won by moral strength, even when 
not backed by arms.^ I do not know what the strength, of 
the Municipal Polifce was in 1855, but in 1858 they 
numbered only twenty-four men, divided into three parties, 
who did eight hours on duty. 

Mr. Wetmore told a story so apposite to the case that 
I think it may well be quoted. If any inaccuracies are 
detected, they are due to my defective memory. As far 
as I can recollect, it ran somewhat as follows : 

During the time that the Triad Society held the native 
city, and while Imperial troops were in the neighbourhood, 
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he one day saw a body of soldiers with flags and all the 
paraphernalia of war marching along the line of the 
Defence Creek until they reached the bridge. There a 
long halt took place, soldiers and officers passed to and 
fro apparently with messages, and after some time the 
party moved away towards the Soochow Creek. Stirred 
by curiosity, Mr. Wetmore went to see what was the 
cause of the stoppage, and on the bridge he found an 
English bluejacket with fixed bayonet, of whom he in- 
quired why the Chinese soldiers had not crossed the 
bridge, as seemed to be their intention. “ I told them 
I had orders not to allow anyone to pass,” said the 
sailor. Three cheers for the sailor ! 

The Municipal Council, if they scored a victory on this 
question, certainly scored a victory for the Chinese as well 
as themselves, for acknowledgment of the international 
character of the Settlement in matters such as that in this 
dispute has been the foundation of the position which the 
Settlement has since acquired through this recognition of 
its neutrality during the war-like operations with France in 
the eighties, and in the war with Japan in the nineties. 

While Mr. Cunningham was fighting in the interest 
of the future, a bolt fell from the blue which came near to 
destroying the whole structure of self-government in the 
foreign Settlements. Presumably, a report of the pro- 
ceedings ot the meeting of Jvfly ii, 1854, had been sent 
through Sir J, Bowring to our Foreign Office, and for 
some reason referred by Lord Clarendon to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and they, after due deliberation, 
had decided that, as there was no precedent for such a 
body as a Municipal Council being ‘ established in a 
foreign country, the whole proceeding was very wrong. 
Anyhow, in February, 1855, Mr. Alcock, in a letter 
of some length to Mr. Cunningham, wrote ; “ A very 
cogent reason existed in July last for making the attempt 
to invest the representative committee specified in the 
Land Regulations with a more distinctively municipal 
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character, which no longer prevails, in the urgency with 
which the British naval Commander-in-Chief, Sir James 
Stirling, insisted upon the constitution of a municipal 
body as alone authorizing him to continue the protection 
of his forces on shore. This could not at the time be 
dispensed with, and whatever doubt there might be, 
therefore, as to the practicability of giving municipal and 
legal powers to any number of Foreign Renters selected 
to represent the whole body for local objects, it seemed 
advisable so far to concede the point as to make the 
experiment. . . . 

“ The inexpediency of persevering in the experiment, 
which we are led to believe is a very general opinion, 
tending to render discussion superfluous, were it not 
otherwise a work of supererogation from the fact that, as 
regards the British and by far the larger section of the 
community, the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the legality precludes the British Consul in future 
becoming a party to any exercise of authority by a 
Municipal Council or to the maintenance in the name of 
Her Majesty’s Government of any Regulations which may 
be laid down by such body.” 

The Municipal Council, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter (February 20, 1855). noted that “Her 
Majesty’s Government consider the constitution of the 
Municipal Council as contrary to the law of England,” 
a quotation, I think, from Mr. Alcock’s letter. 

On March i, 1855, the French Consul (M. Edan) 
also retired from the position which he had occupied 
vis'h-vis the Municipal Council. His withdrawal was, he 
stated, because “ I’experience des six mois qui viennent 
de s’^couler, m’ayant d^montr^ I’impossibilit^ de concilier 
les attributions officielles que les Consuls tiennent de 
jeurs gouvernements respectifs, ou m^me I’inddpendance 
du souverain du pays, avec une magistrature exercde par 
des Strangers, Elective, arm^e d’une police k elle et sans 
autre contrdle qu’un scrutin annuel, vous comprendrez 
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que je me fasse un imp^rieux [devoir] d’accorder mes 
actes avec mes convictions, et qu’en consequence je ne 
fasse pas dependre du vote 5 intervenir le maintien ou 
la suppression d’un pouvoir que je considere comme irr^- 
gulier dans sa nature et compromettant par ses actes.” 

The vote to which he referred was that of a meeting 
called by the Council for March 24 to consider : 

“ I. The continuance or not of a Municipal Council. 

2. The continuance or not of a police force under the 
control of the Council or otherwise. 

3. The steps it may be necessary for the Council to 
take upon the resolutions come to on the two previous 
questions submitted to the meeting.” 

Of what took place at that meeting there is no record, 
as far as I could find. Mr. R. F. Thorburn, who must 
have been in Shanghai at the time, and was afterwards 
Secretary to the Council, made search in the municipal 
archives, at the request of Mr. John Macgregor when 
Chairman of the Council, but could find no reference to 
it, and Mr. Alexander Michie, Sir Thomas Hanbury and 
Mr. W. Keswick had no recollection of its having taken 
place. Mr. Michie was so interested in the matter that 
he said, had he known of it, he would have added a chapter 
on the subject in his book, “ The Englishman in China.” 

It is, therefore, matter for speculation whether the Land 
Renters determined not to forgo the privileges which had 
been conceded by the Chinese, no matter whether their 
Legations and Consuls supported them or not, or whether 
sdme device was adopted which migf^ satisfy the scruples 
of lawyers without in any way diminishing the essence of 
the power which had been conferred in 1.8^4. 

A good many years ago a burning question existed 
between our Legation and the Customs with regard to a 
steamer which had not complied with a Customs Regulation. 
The fact was beyond dispute. The difference of opinion 
was as to the punishment to be inflicted. The Legation 
held that a heavy fine would cover the case. The Chinese 
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Government maintained that confiscation was the only 
punishment applicable according to the Regulations, and 
announced that the next time the vessel visited the port 
where she had committed the offence she would be seized. 
Despatches, letters and telegrams of an urgent character 
followed upon this announcement, and a big question with 
many possibilities existed. The owners of the vessel were 
naturally greatly perturbed, and may have consulted a 
Chinese adviser as to what course to pursue. The solution 
can hardly have suggested itself to an Englishman, The 
solution was simple enough. The vessel’s name, we will 
say, was Armour, and the whole correspondence related 
to the s.s. Armour. When the steamer Balmer appeared 
in the port, there could be no question of punishing or 
confiscating her. So the s.s. Armour died, and the 
s.s. Balmer was born and duly christened by the Registrar 
of Shipping, and all controversy ended. 

So, I think, may have ended the dispute regarding the 
illegal nature of the Municipal Council. The objection to 
it as such existed only in the minds of foreigners, and no 
objection could be raised even by lawyers to a Committee 
of Land-holders. 

For a time, it is true, all correspondence between the 
Council and the Consulate ceased. Mr. Alcock, whose 
popularity had been little, if at all, impaired by the rebuff 
which had been dealt him on this and other occasions by 
the Foreign Office, left for home, and a month or two later 
Mr, Cunningham wrote to Mr. Brooke Robertson, who 
had taken over charge of Her Majesty’s Consulate, asking 
him to request the Taotai to send his quota towards the 
expenses of admipistration. After that, correspondence 
was gradually resumed, and in 1869 Sir R. Alcock had the 
pleasure of signing, in company with the representatives 
of Russia, France, the United States and Prussia, a 
minute confirming a new code of Regulations for the 
Settlements in whose welfare he had . been so greatly 
interested. 
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A very interesting fact in connection with the crisis of 
1854 is that the Chinese authorities did not complain of 
the Municipal Council having exercised powers which had 
not been conferred upon it, nor of having assumed a status 
for which there was no authority. Much resentment, it 
is true, was felt at the slight inflicted upon their officials 
in the opposition to their retinue carrying arms when 
passing through the Settlement. But what the Chinese 
authorities had hoped for and still desired was that the 
powers of the Council should be greater. The difficulty 
of the hour for them was the presence within the Settle- 
ment of some 50,000 Chinese, whose numbers were likely 
to increase indefinitely. The Council had been expected 
to take steps to stop the influx of Chinese and to expel 
Chinese tenants from foreign-owned houses, but thei 
Council, when moved by the consular body to take action 
in the matter, replied that it did not appear to them that 
such matters fell within their control, but they undertook 
to take immediate steps to suppress brothels and gambling 
houses, and to see to the removal of such buildings 
as obstructed the public way {vide “ The Story of 
Shanghai,” p. 99). 

As to the objection raised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown to the creation of a municipal body in a foreign 
country, the Chinese did not then, nor for many years 
afterwards, hear nor know what the lawyers were talking 
about. What particular name was assumed by the men 
elected by .the Land Renters mattered nothing to them. 
Foreign devils were presumed to have a language of their 
own, but Chinese officers certainly would not condescend 
to ask what was the meaning of their words. 

In conclusion, I would like to lay great stress on the 
valuable work done by Mr. E. Cunningham in his position 
as first Chairman of the Municipal Council. Perusal of the 
records of that time brings out into strong relief his strength 
of character, and .the difficulties with which he was faced, 
in the fact that he was an American citizen at the head 
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of a cosmopolitan body established in a British Settlement, 
and in correspondence with a British Consul, through 
whom alone dealings with the native authorities were 
conducted. It is not easy to judge in how great a degree 
the policy of his colleagues on the Council was affected by 
him, or how far his action was the result of their advice, 
but it seems certain that in Mr. E. Cunningham Shanghai 
possessed a leader to whom the place still owes a great debt, 
and that the semi-independence enjoyed by the foreign 
community at the present day is due to the bold and clever 
manner in which, in 1855, he steered the bark of self- 
government through the storm which threatened its ruin 
within twelve months of its being launched. 


DISCUSSION 

The Chairman (Mr. A. M. Townsend), opening the discussion, said 
that Shanghai to-day was a magnificent city, but its narrow and tortuous 
streets reminded one of its early difficulties. And if those narrow streets 
could hardly do justice to the noble buildings which the city could now 
boast, Shanghai yielded the palm to no other city in the East as a shipping, 
commercial, and industrial port. Perhaps in the Western Hemisphere it 
would always be a moot point whether Boston or New York was the hub 
of the universe, and in the Eastern Hemisphere there might also be a 
doubt as to whether Shanghai or Hongkong had the honour of being the 
hub of that Hemisphere, but he was quite sure that a Shanghailander had 
no doubts on that point. An interesting thing about Shanghai was its 
political, or perhaps he should say its non-political, status. Foreign Powers 
and institutions were fully established there, but at the same time, in their 
midst, there was a republican government and a cosmopolitan republic, 
which, as they had heard^ was originally presided over by Mr. Cunningham, 
who was so able a president and chairman. Although Mr. Carles had 
introduced to them many points of interest, he had also interested them 
by calling to their minds the names of many in whom they recognized old 
and valued friends. Perhaps one of the chief attractions of Shanghai might 
be said to be that republican character with which it had been invested, 
and they had been very much interested in hearing of the growth and 
somewhat precarious development of that system of government which the 
Settlement now enjoyed. Before asking the meeting to pass a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Carles for bis interesting lecture, the Chairman said they 
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would all like to hear any remarks from friends present — and there were 
many — who could speak with authority on the history of Shanghai. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle remarked that he knew Shanghai 
pretty well for one who had not regularly lived there. He was first there 
in 1853, when it was very interesting because of the rebels* possession 
of the native town, which the Imperialists, as they called them, were 
besieging. Their business, in a small frigate, was to prevent the Im- 
perialists from going into the Settlement, and they sometimes used to 
turn out against them, and had several little scrimmages. He was not 
there at the time when it was found necessary to storm the Iniperialists’ 
capital. Shanghai in 1853 struck the speaker as a wonderfully advanced 
place ; the Bund was apparently very floyrishing, and there was a great 
deal of civilization there, according to his ideas. A good many years 
afterwards — in 1892 or 1893 — he was there as Commander-in-Chief of the 
China Station, and a jubilee was then being celebrated. (Mr. Carles 
interposed, at the request of the speaker, that this might have been the 
jubilee of the opening of the port, which took place in 1842, or of the 
opening of the port to trade in 1843.) Sir Edmund continued that he 
recollected, in connection with that visit, that Shanghai was certainly the 
most pleasant place in the Far East, if not the greatest. They always had 
very good provisions there — (laughter) — particularly good mutton. There 
was nothing in India that compared with the food they got in Shanghai. 
There was, however, always a good deal of friction there, such as friction 
with the Chinese authorities as to the rights possessed over Europeans, 
and so on. He recollected that the China and Japan War was brought on 
to a great extent by the question of a Chinaman or rather, a Korean, who 
had been engaged in plots in Korea, who had been to Japan, then was 
induced to go back to China, and who was murdered in the Shanghai 
Settlement. He believed his name was Kim. They allowed the Chinese 
Government to take the body of Kim back to Korea, where it was 
promptly hung, drawn, and quartered, which gave great offence to the 
Japanese. When he was last in China, Sir Edmund went on to say, 
although Hongkong was our possession and our soldiers were there, yet it 
struck him that there was something even more interesting about Shanghai, 
in spite of the fact that it was only partially English, When he was there 
in 1853 they not only had Mr. Alcock, but Sir Harry Parkes, Vice-Consul. 
So there were two very distinguished men there Jvhom he recollected in 
his happy days, and whom he used to me^t a great deal. They were all 
extremely indebted to Mr. Carles for the most interesting paper he 
had read. 

Mr. George Jamieson said that Mr. Carles' paper contained a great 
deal of information which he fancied had not hitherto been made public, 
and which would be valuable for the future historian of Shanghai. But 
where was that historian ? It was announced four or five years ago that 
Mr. Lanning was engaged in the preparation of a history of the rise and 
growth of the Municipality, but he had not heard any more about it. It 
was a story that ought to be told, however. No doubt it had been told, 
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but in a scattered manner here and there. What was wanted was an 
official history of the growth of that very great institution, the Municipality 
of Shanghai. It illustrated that sort of Empire building that had been 
carried on by Britishers for the past 150 years. “Take a handful of 
Britishers and dump them down on foreign soil ; the first thing they do is 
to evolve some sort of home rule.” It illustrated also, Mr. Jamieson 
continued, how very little help the Home Government gives to those 
pioneers in all parts of the world. Mr. Carles had explained how near 
those Regulations of 1S54 came to strangulation at the hands of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The history of Shanghai had still to be written, 
and the speaker was sure that Mr. Carles’ paper, which filled up many 
blanks in the already known history of the Settlement, would be a valuable 
contribution to the compilation of that work. He would like, if he might, 
to second the vote of thanks which had been proposed by the Chairman. 

Dr. Johnston observed that he fully endorsed all that Mr. Jamieson 
had said about Shanghai. The development of the Settlement under the 
aegis of foreigners was one of’ the most remarkable things that had ever 
taken place. A small community of foreigners planted in a little village — 
when Shanghai was opened it was a mere village — had built up the present 
structure. They were given some idea of its growth when they heard of 
taxes amounting to a couple of thousand dollars, while present taxation 
ran into tens of thousands of dollars. But Shanghai was fortunate in 
having a very able administrative staff of Consuls — they were very able 
men indeed — a good British Minister at Peking, and very able men in the 
Council. Mr. Cunningham, for instance, was one of the ablest men in 
Shanghai amongst the merchants there, and he, of course, contributed 
greatly to the administration of the Municipality. No doubt the Council 
had had a chequered career ; but it was marvellous that, in spite of all the 
troubles that had occurred in Shanghai, they had managed to administer 
the Settlement so well. It certainly well deserved to be called a model 
Settlement, and he knew of no other place that had prospered in the way 
Shanghai had done, and where the government had been carried on in 
such a satisfactory manner. Tl\ere had been differences often with the 
Chinese, but they had been amicably arranged. Moreover, the citizens 
of Shanghai had been so patriotic. They had not only attended to their 
own business relations, but had taken an interest in the welfare of the 
Chinese. He spoke frori personal knowledge of one part of the philan- 
thropic work carried on there-^the Chinese Hospital, which was founded 
by Hobson and then carried on by Drs. Lockhart and Henderson. The 
speaker had had the privilege of being in charge of that hospital for 
twenty-one years. At the beginning it was a small Chinese building with 
about eight or ten beds, but before he left the Settlement he had had the 
pleasure of being able to get, with the assistance of the Taotai, the resi- 
dents of Shanghai, and the Consul,* a foreign building which was capable 
of taking in seventy patients. Since that time the'bospital had been very 
much further enlarged. For instance, with regard to the vaccination of 
the Chinese, there used to be from 200 to 300 cases a year, but when he 
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left thirteen years ago there were 15,000 to 16,000 vaccinations every year. 
He merely mentioned this to show that the foreigners in Shanghai took 
the liveliest interest in the Chinese. In was a great matter that such 
a large community as that, with such enormous interests, had gone on 
quietly to this time without any serious catastrophe. There was, it was 
true, one riot in the French Settlement which might have been serious. 
There was a little bloodshed then, but that was settled. It was due, he was 
afraid, to some little mismanagement. However, he thought that Shanghai 
was one of the most interesting places he had ever seen or read about, and 
the early history that Mr. Carles had given them ought to be published ; 
he hoped it would be. They were very much indebted to Mr. Carles for 
unearthing these facts, which, if he had not done so, they would probably 
never have heard of. 

Mr. Lockhart said he had been particularly interested in what Dr. 
Johnston had said. He was inclined to think that he was the oldest 
inhabitant of Shanghai present, for he could go back to 1850, although he 
could not say that his recollection went back so far as that. He was born 
in the precincts of Dr. Lockhart's hospital. That hospital was really the 
forerunner of the important work that was being carried on not only there, 
but at Peking, in the Union Hospital. He was in Shanghai in its early 
days, as well as in his own — when he came away, as a matter of fact, he 
was only fifteen months old — so he could not give very much information 
about it. And he had only been there once since, for about a week, 
although his connection with the East had been intimate. But if his late 
father were present he was quite sure he could have spoken very fully 
about it, and could have given many facts that would be interesting. 
Admiral Fremantle had mentioned his uncle, Sir Harry Parkes, who was 
largely instrumental in the development of Shanghai, and who spent 
a great deal of his early life there. He believed he went out there to the 
speaker’s father as a boy of sixteen ; he worked right through the Civil 
Service and the Diplomatic Service until he became British Minister in 
Japan and afterwards at Peking. It had been intensely interesting to the 
speaker to attend the meeting. » 

Admiral Sir Edmund Fre:mantle remarked that he would like to add 
th^t during the China and Japan War the Japanese wished to go up the 
Yangtsze. It was suggested that they were going to destroy the Shanghai 
arsenal, and that they would probably more or lels destroy Shanghai. He 
had orders, which were not then made public, to prevent the Japanese 
fleet going up the Yangtsze — and he did prevent thqm. 

Mr. Jamieson observed in that connection that he was in Shanghai at 
the time when the Japanese War was at its height. He well remembered 
a visit from the Taotai one Sunday afternoon, who came to say that he 
had telegraphic instructions 'from the Viceroy at Nanking to get ready a 
lot of junks filled with stones to be sunk on the Woosung Bar, as they 
were afraid of a raid by the Japanese Navy. The sinking of the junks 
would have barred the Japanese, no doubt, but it would have also blocked 
access by merchant steamers and stopped the business of the port. The 
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situation was serious, and a sort of council was held to see what could be 
done. The suggestion was made that the alarm was ill founded, and that 
possibly an undertaking might be got from the Japanese not to interfere 
with the trade of Shanghai. Thereupon a telegram was sent to the 
Foreign Office, who immediately wired to Tokio. On the Monday after- 
noon they had a wire from the British Minister there to say, ** I have an 
undertaking in writing from the Japanese Government to refrain from 
hostile action against Shanghai and its approaches.” This was com- 
municated to the Chinese. The junks were never sunk, and the trade 
of the port was not interrupted. 

The Lecturer said he might recall one little incident in connection 
with Sir Harry Parkes. When 'that blockade took place at Shanghai — 
when 1,400 sail were held up by one ten-gun brig, H.M.S. Childers — 
Mr. Alcock had reduced the naval strength in port by despatching 
H.M.S. Espiigle, with Mr. Parkes on board, to Nanking to obtain redress 
for the outrage on Messrs. Medhurst, Lockhart, and Muirhead ; and Mr. 
Parkes came back with the right answer. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, and the meeting then 
terminated. 
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BOHEMIA : HER STORY AND HER CLAIMS 
By Francis P. Marchant 

Jsem Cech, a kdo je vie?*" (I am a Bohemian, and who is more?), — 
National Proverb. 

“ Bohemia ! there is not an art 

In which thy sons have not excelled ; 

Thy wares were sold in every mart, 

And praise from enemies compelled. 

Now Brozik, with a painter’s skill. 

From history has waked the dead ; 

Bohemia, that has great men still, 

Nor are thy days of glory fled !** 

F. P. Kopta. 

“From early times surrounded by Germans, the Cechs* would seem to 
have lost the anarchic inconsistency, the fatalistic insouciance, which have 
always been the charm and the bane of the Slavs, to have in good stead 
assimilated some of the irrepressible energy and methodical industry so 
characteristic of their Teutonic neighbours, and to have typified these 
qualities in the indefatigable martellato of their speech.** — Dr. Nevill 
Forbes. 

Some apology may be due for offering an account of a 
Central European nationality ifi a Reviewr devoted mainly 
to Eastern lands and their problems. In view of the kin- 
ship of the Cechs with their fellow-SIavs, the Russians, the 
important relations of the latter to Oriental affairs — has 
not Mme. Olga Novikoff described for us Russia’s faith 
in victory — and the fact that Bohemia deserves world- 
wide sympathy and comprehension in consequence of her 
immeasurably difficult position under the great conflict, 
justification may be pleaded for these pages. If to any 
extent sympathy and interest should be evoked by this 

* The name Cech (pronounced Chekh) is generally written in the Polish 
form Czech, French Tcheque. 
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brief statement of the Cech position and case, then it will 
not have appeared in vain. The generous indulgence of 
readers is confidently anticipated. 

“ Un petit peuple et une grande nation,” wrote Madame 
Georges Sand to a Prague lady long ago, with respect to 
Bohemia. Few words have suffered more in popular connota- 
tion than the name “Bohemian,” except, perhaps, ‘'Alsatian.” 
From Paris came the operatic expression, “vie de Boh^me,” 
evoking roystering visions of Montmartre and the Quartier 
Latin, and in quite serious works “ Bohemian ” was 
synonymous with gipsy. Our object here is to show that 
Bohemia, reluctantly linked to the chariot of the Central 
Powers, or, more preciselyj to the Austrian Empire, deserves 
present sympathy and claims future co-operation from the 
Entente Powers in achieving emancipation. In 1911 the 
Royal City of Prague welcomed the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir T. Vezey Strong) and a civic deputation on their 
official visit to Austria, and afterwards the then Mayor 
of Prague, and his colleagues, were — in company with 
representatives of other cities — the honoured guests of the 
City of London. The Bohemian University of Prague, 
at whose head are men of European distinction, have 
established an English seminary, and a Prague English 
Circle was inaugurated for study of English and American 
literatures. On more than one occasion the writer has 
been asked for information as to the conduct of English 
hospitals and other institutions, for the guidance of Prague 
administrators. Lately decorations were conferred by 
H.M. the Tsar upon Cech volunteers with the French 
army in Champagne, and numbers are serving in the 
Russian ranks, and have won over 500 crosses and medals 
of St. George. During the Russian occupation of the 
Dukla Pass a year ago, two battalions of the 28th Austrian 
Regiment of Infantry, entirely composed of Cechs and 
nicknamed “ The Children of Prague,” -surrendered to a 
handful of Russians without fighting. ' In consequence, 
this regiment was struck for ever out of the list of Austrian 
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regiments, and every fifth man and all the officers remain* 
ing were shot by German and Hungarian soldiers. The 
Cechs in Great Britain, in the early days of the War, 
offered their services to the War Office, and are ready to 
serve as soon as permission is granted. The numerous 
Cech colonies in America have been very active in the 
cause of the Allies. In addition to generous donations 
to the Allies’ Red Cross work, it is largely due to their 
efforts that German propaganda has been exposed and 
counteracted, intrigues of German and Austrian officials 
denounced, munition strikes frustrated, etc. 

No wonder, then, that, as Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson said 
before the Royal Society of Arts, 

“Just as the harmless Anatolian peasant is fighting the battles of Enver 
Pasha — the murderer of his commander-in-chief, his Grand Vizier, and 
now his Heir-apparent — so the thirty-five million Slavs and Latins of the 
Central Empires are being used as ‘ food for cannon ’ in a death struggle 
against their own kinsmen and their dearest national ideals. Thus the 
main task before us, if we are really to reconstruct Europe on new and 
healthy lines, must be to detach these peoples from their present thraldom 
to Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, to liberate the Slav democracies of 
Central Europe, and to secure to them the means of progress and organiza- 
tion upon a national and independent basis.” 

It is tempting to dilate at length on the history of 
Bohemia and the Cechs, but only a meagre outline is pos- 
sible. Count Liitzow modestly styles his history a “ sketch,” 
and in the preface regrets that, though the materials were in 
his possession, he had neither time nor opportunity for 
writing a complete history in English. In his words, 

“ The history of Bohemia, so little known to English readers, may be 
regarded as a drama, and even, perhaps, as a traigedy.” 

It is maintained that the Slavs were in the diamond- 
shaped area known as Bohemia (home 'of the Boii) long 
before the Christian era ; but though in a majority, they 
were not the only inhabitants. The Boii were Celts, and 
the Marcomanni, who opposed Marcus Aurelius, were 
Teutons. The tribal name Cech gradually extended, and at 
length covered the whole of the Slavic tribes of Bohemia, 
between whom and their German neighbours E^e-long 
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rivalry has persisted. (It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
the opening observations on the relations of early Slavs 
and Germans in “ The Jugoslav Question,” in the Asiatic 
Review of February 15 last.) The, great Slav State of 
Samo, who defeated his Frankish rival Dagobert, was of 
short duration. The introduction of Christianity by way of 
Moravia is associated with the honoured names of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius of Constantinople, the “ Apostles to 
the Slavs,” but their mission met with hostility from the 
German (Roman) clergy.* The “ Good King Wenceslas ” 
of our carol was Prince St. Vdclav, the pious and charit- 
able son of St. Ludmilla, slain by his heathen brother 
Boleslav in 935.’*' (We have visited the town of StarA 
Boleslav [Alt Bunzlau], where the murder occurred, and 
seen the memorial shrine, pictures, and relics of the saint.) 
To St. Vojtech (Adalbert), Bishop of Prague, belongs the 
honour of completing the establishment of Christianity. The 
Tartars, who overran Russia and permanently affected the 
future history of that country, were repulsed in the mountain 
passes by Wenceslas I., and did not gain a footing in Bohemia. 

The greatest King was Pfemysl Ottokar II., whose 

conquests extended to the Adriatic, but whose death in 

battle against Rudolph of Hapsburg proved a disaster for 

his country. King John of Luxemburg, the knight-errant 

whose campaigns extended from Russia to Italy and 

France, touches English .history in his romantic death, 

when, old and blind, he perished at Creyy fighting on 

behalf of Philip of Valois against Edward III. and the 

Black Prince. As Macaulay sings, 

« 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

^ And underneath his deadly paw strikes the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he, as he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Caesar’s eagle shield.” 

His son, the Emperor Charles IV., was of far more value 
to Bohemia than John had ever been, and was popularly 

* The saint has been blamed for subservience to. the Germans and their 
energetic ruler Henry the Fowler. Boleslav, who afterwards became a 
Christian, vigorously opposed them. 
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honoured as “ father of the country ” {oisc vlasii)^ a tide 
afterwards bestowed on Palacky. To Charles is due the 
foundation of the University of Prague (1348), the building 
of the nov^ mesio (new town) and the treasure castle Karlfiv 
Tyn (Karlstein), and his name is preserved in the watering- 
place Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad). The corrupt state of the 
Church and irregularities among the clerg^y, productive of 
momentous consequences in due course, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, who supported the reformers Wald- 
hauser and Milic, predecessors Of Hus. Anne, daughter 
of Charles, lies beside her husband, our Richard II., in 
Westminster Abbey. The doctrines of Wycliffe were 
studied and largely adopted in Bohemia, where, indeed, 
they exerted more durable influence than the Lollard move- 
ment in England. We can only mention the Papal schism, 
the secession of German students from Prague University, 
the zeal of Hus and Jerome, the irresolution of King 
Wenceslas IV., the Council of Constance, and the martyr- 
dom of Hus in spite of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe-conduct. 
This last led to the national movement, and ultimately to 
the Hussite wars. The Church Reformers were ranged 
into several parties, of which the liberal Utraquists and the 
more rigorous Taborites were the chief representatives. 
Thanks to the citizens of Prague and the indomitable 
flail-bearing peasant warriors under John i^izka, the vast 
international crusade organized by Pope Martin V. and 
the Emperor Sigismund against Bohemia melted away. 
The history of the country for long years is occupied with 
the religious struggles, the foiled atten^ts of Sigismund to 
occupy the Bohemian throne — in which he succeeded near 
the end of his life — the exploits of the. blinded General 
Ziika., the intervention of the Polish Prince Sigismund 
Korybut, the Hussite invasions of Germany, and the 
abortive crusades of Cardinals Beaufort and Cesarini. 

The elected Utraquist noble. King George of Podebrad, 
has always been venerated by his countrymen, but was un- 
able to found a dynasty. At this time we read of the rise of 
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^descendants are the Moravians. The movement originated 
by Luther found ready adherents in Bohemia, and the 
German Reformer declared that “ we had all been Hussites 
without knowing it.” With Ferdinand 1 . the Hapsburg 
rule began, and the introduction of the Jesuits, with conse- 
quent trouble for the Brethren. Protestantism in varying 
forms was the religion of the majority of Bohemians 
, during the early years of the unfortunate and eccentric 
Emperor Rudolph II., but the vigorous Catholic measures 
of the Spanish Court and neighbouring Princes had their 
effects throughout Austria. The tension came to a crisis in 
May, i6i8, when the Royal Councillors Martinic and 
Slavata were defencslratcd by the Protestant nobles from 
the Hradcany windows, the first act of the disastrous 
Thirty Years’ War. Ferdinand II. was deposed by the 
Provisional Government, and P'rcdcrlck, Elector Palatine, 
was elected. (His Queen was Elizai)eth, daughter of our 
James I., and their son was Prince Rupert, the dashing 
Cavalier cavalry leader.) His brief reign was a failure, 
and the victory of the Imperial forces under Maximilian of 
Bavaria, Tilly, and Bouquoi, at Bila Hora (White Moun- 
tain) in November, 1620, deprived Bohemia of her 
independence. 

The White Mountain battle — which Bohemian peasants 
even now call “ our late disaster ” — was followed by 
merciless executions of Bohemian noblemen and Prague 
citizens, others of whom were driven into exile. (The 
square of the old .Town Hall, Prague, has witnessed as 
ghastly reprisals as the Grande Place at Brussels.) The 
Roman Catholic Church was firmly established in Bohemia, 
and Ferdinand II.* was incited by Jesuit counsellors to 


* Mr. H. Wickham Steed (“The Hapsburg Monarchy”) writes: 

Ferdinand, drawing his inspiration from the Virgin Mary under Jesuit 
guidance, accomplished the terrible miracle of transforming Austria in 
thirty years from a Protestant into a Catholic country. Determined to 
save the souls of his people, he fulfilled to the letter his saying : ‘ Better 
a desert than a land of heretics.’ ” 
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After two years ol the War we see most clearly emerging 
a struggle of Economic Endurance, to be waged by the non- 
combatants ; and that side whose iioii’-combatants can finance 
it longest will win. Upon the issue depends the liberty of our 
Empire. 

The whole German nation is supporting its armies. The 
utmost frugality is in force, and the nation’s resources are 
being conserved in a remarkable way. To the recent War 
Loan, which realised 535 millions, there were 5)279,645 sub- 
scribers. Gcvmauv is not exhant>led, 

Britain, who must buy her food and raw material abroad, 
and lend her allu^s more than a million pounds a day, has at 
last realised that <‘very single ( iti;'en is called upon for his or 
her maximum efioit 'riiroiigli her CabintH Ministers she 
has called upon the pe()})le loi s(‘lf:denial, for the utmost 
conservation of nvsnurtass, and for the loan of every spare penny. 

And the people, now that they undei stand this to be 
an economic struggle, are responding more and more. They 
are awakening fast. 'I'he national conscience is stirring. We 
intend to produce more, to consume less, and to adjust our 
whole economic- f)iitl'K)k to the War. 

Meanwhile, it is of the utmost importance 
that every Briton overseas, man and woman, shall 
understand the position- We addiess all of Ihitrsh 
blood. W'e address ( 'auadi.Liis, Aiistiahans, South Afiicans, 
I'n the Cl own and l^rotectoraU's, Britons in, 

IiKha arr B>uriuah, lintons in llie Unitf'd States, in 
America. ..i Ch a, Bntons wherever they may be. on the 

rJ ♦ j(. i'kiri.. , .c.d .... ,v!l C.v,... vh. .. A'. 

’ Time is on our side if our l Anpim, can oibtlasr ' 
Germany in money and jes(;inces; and it is,. 
^beyond dispute tiuil wit ran outlast her; if we 
* choose. 

I 

Our power so to do, deperids entirely upon 
the individual conserving his resources, and 
making them available for the war. 

^ rins lie can only do ])y producing more, con- 
suming less, and lending every penny he can 
cither to his own Grovernment’s War Loans or 
.to those of the British Gc>vernment. 



HOW to LEND. 


Canadians, 
Australians, 
iNaw Zealanders. 


1 Suliscribe to the War Loans which 
j your own GovernnierUs will issue. 


r If your own Govern nicnts do not is^^ue 
Soulh Africans, | War Loan®?, apply in l.uiuion for 

Newfoundlanders* | 57u Excliequer Bonds, issued tiee of 

I income tax. 


Britons in the | 

Straits Settlements \ 
and Malay Slates. ( 

Britons in other ( 

) 

Crown Colonies K 
and Protectorates* ( 


Britons in India 
and Burniah* 


Sirnsrrihe to the local War If 

dosed, apply jn ivondon ioi yy 
Kxcl)e(picr Bonds, issued frit* ot 
Income Tax. 

Sub'(ribe to any local War loan, 
\\ here ihuie is none, apply in 
London for 3'', Lxciieptier Bonds, 
issncil hce of inconit' ta\ 

Subsi ribi^ to ,iny lt)( a) ifLiii. ll there is 
n(>nt\ apply in I .ondon fur sV* 
I'.M le^ijner Bonds, issued fiec ol 

iiK oint‘ ta \. 



;;&ijtons in United 
^a^iues of America. 



Britons in other 
Foreign Countries. 


Buy tiu' A]:<.do- h'leiudi loan on the open 
market. Hr yoii can apjdy in Lon- 
don f(H 5 lC\ch(‘(juer I»onds, issued 
frt‘e ut ini'oine lax. ’ 

Apply in London lor 3“,, l^xc iieipier 
Bonds, issued tiee of iiuoine tax. 
Take ihe advdee of some local kiritisli 
J)aiikei as to how you can best help 
the exchani;t‘ in ugi favour. 


V 



Eso. (Public ‘ 

M. Chairman of' United Workers, 


Dear Sir, 

We most cordially endorse the Overseas propaganda 
which the United Workers propose to undertake. There is, 
in our judgment, no more important service which any non- 
combataiit Briton can render to our cause, than td produce 
more, to consume less, and lend every penny he can to Wat 
Loans. 

Yours sincerely, 






r ■' 

In.. 



1 



(HJ. 7) 



(The term Pfaffenlmiser, sometimes applied to Charles IV^'' 
is more appropriate to this grim fanatic) Prints 
panied by soldiers roamed all over the country burning 
books and wrecking monuments. Bohemian estates we^ 
distributed among Germans, Spaniards, and Walloons, anil 
among others the enigmatic Wallenstein (properly Wald- 
•gtyn or Waldstein) acquired immense wealth. It is 
understood that one of his ambitions was the throne of 
Bohemia. The Swedish invasion under Gustavus Adolphus 
should have rallied the Bohemian Protestants, but achieved 
nothing. Two eminent Bohemian exiles were John Amos 
Komensky (Comenius), the educationist, and Vdclav 
Hollar, the artist and drawing master to the young Stuart 
Princes. The resultant persecutions were considered to 
surpass those by Turks and Tartars. German was sub- 
stituted by law, and the Bohemian language was considered 
as following the tongues of the Elbe and Baltic Slavs into 
oblivion. The forces of P'rederick the Great incessantly 
invaded the country, and his defeat at Kolfn on the Elbe 
was the sequel to a victory over the Russians at Zorndorf. 
The whole story is related by the Sorbonne Professor, 
Ernest Denis, in his excellent work “ La Boheme depuis 
la Montagne Blanche.” 

A revival took place in the reign of the enlightened 
Joseph II., when the Jesuits were suppressed, serfdom was 
abolished, and permission given to print Bohemian books. 
The Bohemrian Society of Sciences was founded, and in 
iSi'S the Society of the Bohemian ^useum, of which 
Goethe* was a member. With increasing racial self- 
realization political aspirations began, thpugh Napoleon’s 
proclamation 'to the nation was ineffectual. The historian 
and statesman Francis Palacky declined membership of 
the German Frankfort Parliament, and a Slav Congress 
was opened at Prague in 1848, when Europe was afflicted 

* In one of his conversations reported by Eckermann, Goethe declared : 
“ Der Bohmen ist ein eigenes Land : ich bin dort immer gern gewesen.” 
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with revolutionary fever. An unfortunate outcome was 
the bombardment of Prague by Prince Windischgratz. 
The Slovaks* of Hungary and Moravia, brother-SIavs of 
the Cechs, whose language is practically identical — Protes- 
tant Slovaks use the Cech Bible — were adroitly rendered 
subservient to Budapest in 1867 by the operation of Beust’s 
Ausgleich, which placed Bohemia at the mercy of Vienna. 
The Slovaks have suffered severely from Magyar confis- 
cation of school money and premises. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph promised in 1871 to accept the Bohemian 
crown in St. Vitus’s Cathedral, but this has never been 
fulfilled. As Mr. Thomas Capek, the American-Bohemian 
editor, writes, 

“ It must not be forgotten that, since the formation of the Triple Alliance, 
Berlin influence at Vienna, always great, had become predominant. If 
the two Teutonic partners were agreed on any one thing, it was on the 
proposition that Slavic trees in Austria should not grow too tall.” 

The apostles of Kultiir uniformly consider themselves as 
veritable children of the light, and charitably regard non- 
Teutonic rivals as outcasts. Were Cechs, Slovaks, and 
other Slavs willing to accept crumbs from the rich Teutonic 
table in grateful docility, all would indubitably be well for 
them, think their opponents ; but the Slavs have long 
realized intellectual emancipation and national conscious- 
ness. “Is not Prague an unpleasant place to live in ?” 
we were once asked in the train by a Dresden lady who 
had not been there. ''Warum?” we inquired; but not 
receiving any explanation, proceeded to make it clear that 
we had passed abojit a week there most happily. Scarcely 
any other people have endured more than the Boihemians 
from “burking” and “bowdlerizing” of intelligence intended 

* They were among the earliest settlers in Hungary, and formed an 
important element of Svatopluk’s Moravian kingdom, subsequently being 
reckoned among other Slavs and Magyars. The language has been styled 
a Cech dialect, but there are many orthographical differences. The famous 
Pan-Slav poet, Jan Kollar, was of Slovak origin, and recognized Slav 
kinsmen in Cossacks returning from Austerlitz, to. whom his advances were 
welcome. The Slovak Matice was prohibited in 1874. An exhibition of 
Slovak art was held at the Dor6 Gallery a few years ago. 
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for foreigners, which frequently had to pass through 
unfriendly hands. 

It will be profitable to consider whether Bohemia and 
her sons have not, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
achieved considerable triumphs in art, science, music, and 
other spheres of activity. “ Hundred-towered, golden 
Prague,” formerly thought of, if at all, as some obscure 
provincial town, studiously omitted from “ Kultural ” 
tourist-maps, presents a Slav and not a Teuton aspect. 
The dismal old alleys and courts’of the Josephov, noticed 
on our first visit, have been replaced by handsome streets 
and shops. Considered by Humboldt as the most beauti- 
ful inland town in Europe, the view of Prague from the 
Petffn tower or the Strahov monastery garden is enchant- 
ing, and civic pride justly runs high. 

The beauties of Prague do not exhaust the attractions 
of Bohemia for the visitor. Kutnsl Hora (Kuttenberg) is 
an old silver-mining town and mint, alternately in the 
possession of the Emperor Sigismund and Zizka’s Taborites, 
where we saw the Church of St. Barbara consecrated after 
restoration. Enjoyable excursions may be made to the 
tesky Rdj (Bohemian Paradise), near the Riesengebirge, 
where Waldstyn had vast estates, and the castle Trosky 
and Hrubd Skala rock formations are interesting. The 
Hussite stronghold lYibor, with its huge gates and battle- 
ments, would be readily recognized by its founder ^izka 
were he to come to life once more. . Many weeks could be 

• V 

spent in exploration of the romantic Sumava (Bbhmerwald) 
region, where we have wandered over 'mountain and forest 
land in company with a local professor. Gladly would we 
enlarge on mountaineering expeditions an the Bohemian- 
Bavarian frontier, and talk of Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
chiteau Hluboka (Frauenberg), near Budejovice (Bud- 
weis), the wide panorama . from Svatobor view-tower, 
stately ruins like Velhartice Castle, rambles in deep-wooded 
solitudes by mountain tarns, but must refrain. Strakonice 
was the home of a popular Bohemian figure, Svanda 
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Duddk, a kind of " Pied Piper ” of magic powers whose 
name is given to a satirical journal. Even now, in stormy 
weather, older peasants speak timorously of the “ Wild 
Huntsman” tearing through the forests with his grisly crew. 

Bohemian celebrity in art goes back to the days of 
Charles IV., who assembled eminent artists and encouraged 
the Prague school of painting. A monument of this period 
is the castle Karluv Tyn (Karlstein), his treasure-house and 
fortress, renovated of late years. The troubles and unrest 
of succeeding reigns temporarily checked artistic develop- 
ment, although Rudolph II. was a distinguished patron of 
art and science and encouraged the embellishment of the 
city, and reference has been made to Jesuit vandalism. The 
fame of Vaclav Hollar, who sketched the progress of the 
Great Fire from the tower of St. Mary Overies, was perhaps 
enhanced through his exile. Coming to modern times, most 
visitors have seen, in the old Town Hall, Vaclav Brozik’s 
large pictures representing “The Condemnation of John 
Hus ” and “ The Election of George of Podebrad.” Thanks 
to the work of art societies {c.g.. Umelecka Beseda and 
“ Manes,” after that artist whose work adorns the famous 
town hall clock), a number of rising painters have come to 
the front, and art exhibitions have been regularly organized. 
It is a matter of regret that we cannot dwell on representa- 
tive names. In the sphere of sculpture, it is necessary to 
mention Sucharda’s’’*' great monument to Palacky, and the 
gigantic statue of Good King Wenceslas by Professor 
Mysibek, which we saw at a Prague exhibition. Mr. 
Henry Hantich, JburnaHst and author of a practical 
Bohemian-French grammar, has written a handsome work, 
“ L’Art Tcheque,” illustrated with masterpieces, and 
another on “ La Musique Tcheque.” The American 
Professor W. S. Monroe is the author of an excellent 
popular work on Bohemia, in which he treats of every 
department of artistic, industrial, and sociAl life. Mr. James 

* While this article was in proof, we heard that Professor Stanislav 
Sucharda passed away on May 5. 
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Baker, author of “ A Forgotten Great Englishman ” (Peter 
Payne, the Hussite), has long been known as a high English 
authority on the country. 

A stout volume would be required to discuss Bohemian 
musical predominance. Where there is a Slav woman, 
says Safarik, there is a song, and the Cechs possess a 
singing accent especially noticeable when speaking foreign 
languages. The national hymn is Kde domov muj (Where 
is my home), Tyl’s poem, to a bewitching melody by Skroup, 
in which Bohemia is desc'ribed as a rustic paradise, where 
gallant spirits inhabit sturdy frames in a country beloved 
of God. At the handsome National Theatre native operas 
are rendered by skilled masters. Mozart, Liszt, Wagner, 
Berlioz, and other eminent composers, produced their works 
at Prague, and since their days Dvotak, Smetana, Fibich, 
and many more, have demonstrated native talent to the 
world. Antonin Dvohik achieved world-fame after struggles 
with almost insurmountable dilYiculties connected with his 
humble peasant origin. Kubelik and Miss Marie Hall are 
two of the distinguished violinists from the Prague Conser- 

V 

vatoire, and pupils of the celebrated Professor Seveik who 
is well known in England. 

Professor Louis Leger, the veteran Parisian Slavophil 
whose friendship we greatly value, compares the history 
of Bohemia to that of the Slav manuscript preserved at 
Rheims, once belonging to the Sazava monastery, which 
attracted the attention of T.sars Peter the Great and 
Nicholas I. Literary monuments in Bohemian abound 
after the twelfth ceAtury. The three periods of develbp- 
ment of the language are — (i) First efforts; (2) maturity, 
from the fifteenth century to the White Mountain ; and 
(3) romantic revival. Russian and other Slavonic scholars 
often encounter familiar words and phrases. The Poles 
availed themselves of Cech translations of the Scriptures, 
Kings Cisimir and Vladislav Jagellon wrote Cech re- 
scripts, and Bohemian became the diplomatic language of 
Lithuania. For English students, Professor Dr. W. R. 
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Morfill's grammar has not been superseded, and the dic- 
tionary of Professor V. E. Mourek (Hon. LL.D., Glasgow) 
— beloved by English residents and visitors to Prague — 
still holds the field.” ^(We first met this kindly scholar — 
“Tadcek” Mourek of his students — at the Tycho Brahe 
festival in 1901, receiving from him as cordial a welcome 
as to a delegate, and thus 5a friendship began broken only 
by his death.) Early Bohemian literature has been dis- 
cussed by Professor Morfill in his work on Slavonic 
literature, and Count Lutzow hasJvC’ritten a general account. 
John Hus, besides his work offJChurch reform, succeeded 
in improving Cech orthography, and was as fierce against 
Germanisms as the Jewish hero Nehemiah who beat 
children for speaking half Hebrew and half Philistine. 
Daliinil’s Chronicle, the moral philosophy of Thomas of 
^titny, and the democratic doctrines of Peter Chelcicky — 
which won the enthusiasm of Count L. N. Tolstoy — hav'e 
all survived, and Count Lutzow chose the Bohemian his- 
torians as the subject of his Oxford Ilchester lectures. 
The famous Kralickfi Bible was translated by the Bohemiaii 
Brethren, Komensky’s “ Labyrinth of the World,” a pes- 
simistic allegory suggestive of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” 
has been translated by Count Lutzow. The glory of the 
Bohemian national and literary revival centres round the 
names of Dobrovsky (grammarian), Jungmann (lexicog- 
rapher, whose translation of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” 
formed a model for the poetic language), Kollar (Pan-Slav 
poet), iaafarik ’(antiquary), and Palacky (historian), who wrote 
under a repressive censorship. Sir Johrt» Bowring and the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw introduced Bohemian poetry’ to 
English readers, and the recent death of- Francis, Count 
Lutzow (D. Litt. Oxon., Ph. D. Prague), historian of Bohemia 
and Prague, biographer of John Hus and chronicler of the 
Hussite wars, host to numerous visitors at the beautiful 
Chateau de ^ampach, is an irreparable loss to Bohemia. 
The exhaust! ve :: work on Bohemian literature by Drs. Jan 
and Arne Novak runs into nearly 700 closely printed pages. 


VOL. IX. 
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With regard to industry, Bohemia is a flourishing agri- 
cultural land with “ a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 
In rural districts the charming peasant costumes may still 
be seen on festal occasions. Madame Renata Tyrsova, 
widow of the Sokol chieftain, has written on the subject. 
Professor Monroe refers to the intervention of the Jews in 
the land question ; but those who would examine Jewish 
problems and influence in Austria must be referred to Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s volume (z’.s.). The numerous and bulky 
railway-trucks of beet-sugar tell their own tale. Hops are 
extensively cultivated, and beer is a staple industry. We 
have seen every process at Plzen (Pilsen), from laying 
down grains to bottling the renowned product. Jn manu- 
facture of glass Bohemia stands on a high level, and the 
garnet jewellery is everywhere in evidence. A chapter 
would be necessary for a full account of industrial con- 
ditions. The complaint of the Boht^mians is that the 
Government makes too heavy demands upon them in 
order to meet revenue deficits from poorer provinces, 
such as the Tyrol and Galicia. “ d'hey take our money, 
and give us nothing in return,” said a professor to us on 
the occasion of a strike of University students on account 
of inadequate class-rooms. 

As with all the Slavs, religious feeling is deep ; but the 
Cechs smilingly affect a Gallio-like attitude to the Churches. 
The late American philanthropist, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a 
study of New York Bohernian.s, quoted a Bohemian clergy- 
man on his people : “ They are Roman Catholics by birth, 
infidels by necessit,y, and Prote.stants by history and ' in- 
clination." A most interesting national institution, adopted 
in Russia and other Slav countries, is the Sokol (Falcon) 
brotherhood for mental and physical culture. Thousands 
of members take part in the quadrennial gatherings on the 
Letna plain at Prague, and on one occasion a team won 
the silver shield of the National Physical Recreation 
Society in London. The Sokol organization has been 
dissolved by the Vienna Government as “ dangerous to 
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the State.” Well-favoured, pretty children are a main 
feature of this delightsome land ; and besides visiting town 
and country schools, we have been over the municipal 
institutions for waifs and derelicts. Dr. DvoMk, head of 
the foundling hospital at Vinohrady, is a recognized 
authority on the social problem. 

To conclude, Bohemia eagerly looks for the^ final victory 
of the Entente Powers and the disinte<rration of the 
Hapsburg Empire. Professor T. G. Masaryk, the eminent 
exiled philosopher, now occupying a Chair at. London 
University, has lectured at King’s College on the aspira- 
tions of Bohemia. (It was Professor Masaryk who fear- 
lessly exposed the shady procedure of the Government in 
the “treason trial” at Agram and the Friedjung prosecu- 
tion.) In his own words, 

“History shows that since the eighteenth century the principle of 
nationality has grown stronger, and received more and more political 
recognition. National individualities, their language and culture, have 
steadily gained ground all over Europe, and linguistic rights have been 
gradually codified. These rights have been and still are advocated by 
Italy, by the Austro-Hungarian and Balkan nations; they are advocated 
by Germany herself. How, then, can Germany or any other nation claim 
for herself this right, and at the same time refuse it to others ?” 

A committee of Cechs abroad — the Cech National 
Alliance in Great Britain, America, France, and Russia — 
has been formed, to propagate the cause of Cecho-Slovdk 
independence, and to support the cause of the Allies. The 
forming of an independent Cecho-SJovdk State, they claim, 
means the deliverance of more than nine millions of Slavs, 
who otherwise will be again forced to sferve the purposes of 
Pan-Germanism. Independent Bohemia, Poland united 
under Russia, and a united Jugoslav State — these three, 
declare the Cechs, form the only effective barrier against 
the Pan-German policy of “ Berlin-Bagdad,” and at the 
same time the best guarantee.of future peace. A projected 
Elbe-Danube canal, linking the North Sea to the Black, 
would be cut, by Way of the Moldau, in South Bohemia, 
disregarding Bohemian interests. At a meeting organized 

\ 
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by the Alliance in London in March, presided over by 
Sir George Makgill, Bart., at which Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, M.P., was the chief speaker, the following resolution 
was unanimously carried : 

“To urge upon the British Government that, amongst the claims of 
smaller nations to whom freedom shall be assured, those of the Cechs 
should not be overlooked, and that in the terms of peace Cech National 
Indepetl&ence should be included.” 

It is reported that since the outbreak of the War, Bohemia 
has been subjected to a reign of terror. Ov^er 1,200 civilians 
and a great many soldiers hav'e been sentenced to death ; 
the possession of a copy of the Grand Duke’s Manifesto 
was treated as a sufticient reason for this jienalty. Intluential 
deputies languish in prison, leading newspaiiers are muzzled 
or suppressed, wives and daughters of Lech patriots are 
prosecuted, and the property o! rich and jjoor is confiscated 
wholesale. When the Ameiican y\mbassador in V'ienua 
attempted intervention on behalf of Mi.->s Alice Masaryk 
and Mme. Benes, Prague ladies imprisoned without trial 
since October last, the Austrian Government curtly rebulfed 
his efforts. With this our narrative must end. 

A rendering is appended of a poem by the late Professor 
J. V. Sladek, translator of Shakspeare and Coleridge. 
This incident is related of a body of gallant men who tlied 
standing on a small area called the Star Park. 

THE WHITI; MOUNTAIN. 

The battle lost, the hosts all fled away. 

Except three hundred heroes by the wall. 

“ Defiance is m vain, now yield or fall !” 

Firm by the wa*il three hundred stood that day. 

Armed foes in front, behind, on every side ; 

Afar, the blue Bohemian hills looked down ; 

Those farmyards white, those hut roofs clothed in brown ! 

For these they would not yield, for these they died ! 

The cannon thundered — there was work for spears ; 

Great oaks abo.ve them quivered with the sound ; 

Dead, man by man, each by the wall appe'ars — ■ 

Dead, man by man, but upright each is found. 

The monarch fled ; the swain cries from his lands : 

“ Lost is the realm, yet with her dead she stands !” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FAMINE^ PROTECTION WORKS IN BRITISH 

BUNDELKUND 

Hr IIkmvV Maksr, m.i.c.e. 

Tjieke are, I believe, many derivations of the word Bundel- 
kuiid. I'he Generally acceftcid one is based on the legend 
of the founder of the clan attempting his own sacrifice. The 
wc'nl “bund” in Hindi signifies a drop, and it is claimed 
that the territory got its name from the drops of blood that 
fi.'li from the hero. 

T.he Commissionership c>f Bumlelkund forms the most 
southern divisit)n of the United Provinces. It covers an 
area of 10,453 ■‘^^joare miles— fie., a little larger than Bel- 
gium. The popul.ition amounts to 2,107,000. The head- 
quarters are at Jhansi, The map indicates the four 
districts of the division — Jhansi, Jalaun, Banda, and 
Hamirpur. . 

•The Jumna forms the northern boundary, and the upper 
ranges of the Vindhyans lie on the southern limits. From 
these hills to the Jumna there is a rapid slope, and this con- 
figuration is marked by the course of the rivers. 

The most important of these are the Betwa, the Dassan, 
and the Ken. These- streams are a distinct feature of the 
country. Tremendous floods' rush down them in the mon- 
soon, and in the course of time have eroded huge channels, 
sometimes a mile or so broad, and fifty or a hundred feet 
deep. This action hassled to severe ravining on both banks. 
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Deep gullies run out on each side three and four miles in 
length, and cause much destruction of good land. 

The denudation is therefore ruinous, and, worse than 
that, the deep chasms are always draining away the subsoil 
water and hindering well irrigation. Unchecked the rivers 
are, therefore, the cause of much ruin ; but if controlled by 
tall masonry dams at suitable points, the resulting storage 
lakes become a great blessing. The soil of the Bundelkund 
plains consists largely of disintegrated trap rock. It is black 
in colour, and known as “ mar ” in the vernacular. It is 
very retentive of moisture, but requires irrigation in dry 
seasons. During the rains it is impassable ; in other 
seasons it becomes very hard, with wide cracks in it. There 
are poorer and lighter-coloured varieties of this soil. One 
of the commonest is called “kabar.” Regarding it there 
is a native proverb, which explains that “ kabar ” soil is 
too wet to plough one morning, and too dry and hard next 
morning. 

These conditions are mentioned to show why Bundelkund 
is liable to famine. It has no industry but agriculture. II 
the rain is heavy and continuous, no sowings can be effected 
until this season is past. If the rain is not sufficient, the 
ground is too hard to plough. 

It may be added that the precarious state of this tract of 
country has long exercised the thoughts of the supreme 
and local governments. Added to the difficulties already 
detailed, the actual labourer is scarce and the spring-level 
is deep. The averap;e Bundelkundi is undoubtedly a slack 
individual, though he is a good fellow, and liked by people 
who know him well. It is believed, however, that the 
relief measures which it is now proposed to sketch are 
gradually stirring him up to a comparative condition of 
energy. 

The construction of. an irrigation canal with its source in 
the Betwa River was advocated as far back as 1855, but 
the matter was dropped on account of the anarchy and 
subsequent want of funds following th%' sad events of 1857. 
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The drought of 1868-69 brought the matter to the fore 
again. Lord Mayo was then Viceroy, and he was a strong 
advocate for utilizing the big rivers of Bundelkund in irri- 
gating the country. • 

With this far-seeing policy in view, he directed the 
Irrigation Department to send out survey parties for the 
projection and completion of finished schemes for the 
harnessing of the Betwa, Dassan, and Ken Rivers. The 
lamentable death of this famous Viceroy in 1872 threw his 
bold schemes into abeyance. PI is successor was a financier, 
and determined to look with no favour on engineering 
projects, which could not return a yield of 5 per cent. 
Plence the irrigation projects in Bundelkund languished. 
Storage works are always costly, and can rarely give 
further promise than that ot protection against famine. In 
one way there was an advantage in this delay. Irrigation 
science was not well developed at the time. The harness- 
ing of the Bundelkund rivers presented most difficult 
problems, which could not have been well tackled by 
engineers Inexperienced in this particular line. Their 
survey reports and discharge observations were, however, 
very useful. But if these had then materialized into sanc- 
tioned projects very considerable waste of money might 
have occurred. It was found that capital outlay on the 
diversion of the snow-fed rivers of the Punjab and United 
Provinces gave a fairly sure *source of revenue. A pro- 
gressive policy in carrying on these yvorks was therefore 
instituted. Some mistakes were made, but none such as 
could not be rectified with a reasonable outlay. For 
e-xampU, the canal branches and distributaries were gener- 
ally too small. This led to a congestion of irrigation in 
some localities, and a shortage in others where water was 
urgently required. .Nor were the alignments free from 
blemish, and money was not allowed in sufficient amount 
to provide for drainage outfall. Hence some lands became 
water-logged, and some villages were declared to be in an 
insanitary condition.* Indeed, some high officers in the 
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Revenue and Medical Services were desirous of checking 
the progress of work. They wrote bitterly of the damage 
done by the so-called “ Irritation ” Department. 

However, all this experience and criticism did good. 
The engineers learnt their lesson, and gradually carried 
out the necessary rectifications, as fast as the finance 
departments doled out the funds. The successive severe 
droughts of 186S-69, 1877-78, 1883-84, 1895-96, 1899-1900, 
proved the enormouo value of State irrigation works by 
diminishing famine outlay' and suffering to man and beast. 
Not only was land rent rendered stable, but large new 
areas were brought under the plough, causing a better 
condition of the people, prevention of crime, and aimless 
wandering. Railway traffic increased in leaps and bounds, 
and the people and cattle in unprotected districts were fed 
by the produce of irrigated tracts. On this account, and 
on account of the enormous famine outlay. Lord Curzon 
came to the conclusion that protection works w'ere valuable 
assets. True, the return on the capital might be only 1, 2, 
or 3 per cent., but, still, they would prevent the demoraliza- 
tion and pauperization resulting from years of drought and 
scarcity. In 1901 the Viceroy issued a mast(;r]y circular to 
all local governments on this subject, and dirc;ct('.d that 
jn'ojects for protective works should be prepared. 'I'he 
United Provinces were quick to act on these instructions. 

Sanction was obtained for the entertainment of an extra 
stall of engineers, and some of the most skilled men were 
deputed to devise and carry out new schemes for Bundel- 
kund. Both Sir A. Macdonnell and Sir J. La Touche, who 
were Lieutenant-Governors between 1895 and 1906, were 
fully aware of the necessities of the case, and took a special 
interest in the enterprise. That the supreme and local 
governments gave every encouragement to carrying out 
Lord Curzon’s scheme will be realized by the following facts. 

Between' 1900 and 1915, 180 lacs were spent under 
capital in developing major irrigation works in the Bundel- 
kund country. This sum is independent of considerable 
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items spent in extensions, maintenance, and construction of 
small tanks, during the period in question. 

I now propose to give a short account of these under- 
takings which are exhibited in the map. 

The Betwa Canal was sanctioned in a tentative manner 
in 1881. It was opened in 1885. It aimed at protecting 
a large area between the Pahuj and Betwa Rivers. The 
Betwa River has a gathering area of 10,000 square miles. 
It is a giant in the monsoon, and reaches a volume of 
one million cubic feet a second. * In the hot weather it is 
only represented by a mere trickle, connecting pools of 
water scattt'.red in a rocky bed. 

The original scheme consisted in the construction of a 
masonry dam, 60 feet high and half a mile in length. 
This impounded 1,700 million cubic feet of water, which 
fed 300 miles of canals and distributaries. 

It was of great use in th't famine of 1896-97, when 87,000 
acres were irrigated. But tlie average was only 30,000 
until tile bolder policy was adopted in 1901. Then the 
dam wais raised 1 fo'it. and was surmounted by 300 iron 
gates 6 feet high. This increased the storage by some 
50 per cent., and insured a splendid lake fifteen miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth. Added to this, a 
supplementary reservoir was constructed during the next 
five yt.ars, which impounded 3,700 million cubic feet. 
At the same time extensive iniifirovements were made to 
the channels, which now comprise 783 miles and command 

400,000 acre's. B>ut it is not hoped to irrigate more than 
40 per cent, of that area in one year. Such an amount will 
give sufficient protection. It .should be mentioned that 

the activity above described has caused a great expansion 
of area. Instead of the previous average of 30,000 acres, 
we find the following record : 

1 17.000 acres, in 1904-05 

163.000 „ 1905-06 

106.000 „ 190S-09 

153.000 „ 1913-14 

iii,o<l»o „ 1914-15 
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These were drought years when water was in great 
demand. In ordinary years, such as 1910-11, the figures 
were 71,000. 

The construction of the Ken Canal was sanctioned in 
1903, and active measures were at once commenced. It 
was opened in 1907 by Sir J. La Touche, to the great joy 
of the cultivators. For the first year or two they 
received water free. The original estimate amounted to 
37 lacs, but this did not include a supplementary storage 
reservoir which has now been built. To cover this cost 
a revised estimate was prepared, which reached a figure of 
59 lacs. Of the sum 56 lacs have been spent. The Ken 
River is, like the Betwa, a giant in monsoon floods, running 
some 600,000 cubic feet, and becoming very low in the 
winter and hot weather. Consequently it depcmds mainly 
on storage, w'hich now amounts to 4,000 million cubic feet. 

The main canal and branches have a length of 86 miles, 
and the smaller channels reach a figure of 364 miles. It 
has been open for nine years ; 66,000 acres is its maximum 
figure, and 32,000 the minimum. The supplementary 
storage reservoir has, however, only come into use in this 
current year, and the irrigated area will then possibly rise 
to 120,000 acres. The effect of it is to protect the district 
of Banda, in much the same way as the Betwa has pro- 
tected Jalaun. 

The construction of fhe Dassan Canal system was 
sanctioned in 1905. It was of great use for employment 
of famine labour during that and the following year. The 
submission of the’schenje was hastened by the personal 
inspection of the Hamirpur district in 1904 by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James La Touche. He con- 
sidered it was as necessary for that district as the Betwa 
was for Jalaun, and the Ken for Banda. The canal was 
opened for the first time m December, 1910, and the 
water was given to the cultivators free* in that year. So 
far 48 lacs have been spent in this work, and it is 
possible that in a few years the revenue will equal the 
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interest charges on the capital cost. Like the Betwa 
and the Ken Rivers, it has an immense monsoon flood 
discharge, reaching to half a million cubic feet a second. 
In ordinary years this falls away to a very small figure 
during the winter and summer. Two reservoirs have 
been built for the storage of nearly 4,000 million cubic 
feet of water. There are 87 miles of main canal and 
216 of distributaries. These will command an area of 

200.000 acres, and in a droughty year it is believed that 

100.000 acres will be irrigated. It is understood that 
there is an excellent site for a third reservoir farther up 
the river, and that an estimate for its construction has 
been submitted. This is all in the right direction. As 
far as finances allow, no water should be allowed to run 
to waste in the Bundelkund rivers. Over and above the 
direct irrigation value of the reservoirs, the indirect effect 
of lakes in raising spring-level and spreading a cooling 
dew is priceless. So far the Dassan has only irrigated 

36.000 acres, but it is understood that the comparatively 
small area is due to the uncompleted state of the dis- 
tributaries. On account of the construction of extensive 
canal and railway works all over India, and the necessary 
increa.se of agriculture, labour is now more difficult to find. 
This is, however, a healthy sign in the economic conditions 
of the country, although it causes delay in most desirable 
works. 

The country about Jhansi has* long suffered from 
excessive aridity and subsidence of^ spring-level. To 
remedy this an estimate for the construction of the Pahuj 
and Garhman Canals was submitted in 1906. The first 
estimate amounted to 8 lacs. Forty-six thousand acres 
were commanded by a system of 91 miles of canals. It 
was not hoped to irrigate more than 20,000 acres in the 
year. The system began to- work in a small way five 
years ago. In 1914-15 nearly 6,000 acres were irrigated. 
It always takes some years before the Bundelkundi 
cultivator will take fill advantage of the facilities for 
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improving his crops, but it is certain that the spread of 
water in this dry tract has a most beneficial effect. 

Over and above these four important works on the 
IJetwa, Ken, Dassan, and Pahuj Rivers, Government has 
sanctioned considerable activity in constructing small tanks. 
In the Irrigation Administration Report of the United 
Provinces for the year ending March, 1912, I find a useful 
list of fifty-four embankments sanctioned, and carried out 
in Bundelkund during the preceding eleven years. The 
largest of these reservoirs w'as capable of benefiting 4,120 
acres, and the smallest forty-five. The total estimated area 
comprised 20,000 acres. This invaluable work did not 
cease in 1912, as iii th(t ref)ort for 1915 I find references to 
fifteen similar works. The beneficial value of these under- 
takings is priceless in the maintenance of spring-level, and 
in preserving the agriculture and the lives of rne.n and their 
herds and Hocks. Where the pcojHe have the means of 
feeding and watering their cattle, they get very consider- 
able revenue from dairy products.. It may be added that 
Government gets no direct rc:turn from outlay on their 
tanks, l)ut, as the settlements and nncisurements of culti- 
vated lands are now quinquennial, the nion>‘y will come 
back eventually. There is anoth<;r form of agricultural 
imj^rovement which Government has fostered during the 
last decade. It is th(; construction of field embankments 
untler supervision of traintM inspectors. Small banks 3 feet 
to 6 feet high are thrown across that side of a field on which 
the drainage escapes. P'lanks are added according to the 
necessity of each case. In some conditions it is advisable 
to make quite an important bank which will affect several 
fields. By means of this arrangement two or three feet of 
water are maintained in small areas during the rains, soak- 
ing the land completely. When the time for getting in the 
winter crops approaches, the water is allowed to escape, and 
assists in the maturing of rice or sugar crops lower down 
the depression. The improvement to the soaked land is 
immense, and immersion is bound ^ kill the kans grass, 
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which is the pest of the Bundelkund cultivator. The 
resulting winter crops are always excellent, and are inde- 
pendent of the fall of winter rains. The industry of field 
embankments is indigenous toBundelkund andCentral India. 
In many places it had languished, but it is a satisfaction to 
know that the ready advances to small owners by the 
British Government and Native States has caused a marked 
revival of the custom. It will have an immense effect in 
stopping denudation, ravines, and eventually violent floods 
in the main rivers. The mischief done by excessive drain- 
age was splendidly described by Sleeman, eighty years ago, 
in the following excellent passage : 

“ I am disposed to think that the most productiv’e parts 
of the surface of Bundelkund, like that of some of the dis- 
tricts of the Nerbudda territories, which repose upon the 
back of the sandstone of the Vindhya chain, is {sic) fast 
flowing off to the sea through the great rivers, which seem 
by degrees to extend the channels of their tributary stream 
into every man’s field, to drain away its substance by 
degrees, for the benefit of those who may in some future 
age occupy the islands of their delta. I have often seen a 
valuable estate reduced in value to almost nothing in a few 
years by some few antenna; — if I may so call them — 
thrown out from the tributary streams of great rivers into 
their richest and deepest soils. Declivities are formed, the 
soil gets nothing from the culti\^at®r but the mechanical aid 
of the plough ; and the more its surface is ploughed and 
cross-ploughed, the more of its substance’ is washed away 
towards the Bay of Bengal in the Gauge's, or the Gulf of 
Cambay in the Nerbudda. In the districts of the Nerbudda 
we ofien see these black hornblende mortars, in which 
sugar-canes were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now 
standing upon a bare and barren surface of sandstone rock, 
twenty feet above the present^ surface of the culturable 
lands of the country.” 

From the foregoing words one learns the great impor- 
tance in fostering the inc^stry and guarding against denuda- 
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tions. Officers who superintended famine relief works 
found the field embankments most useful. The money 
was advanced to the owners. It kept them alive, 
and it was thus their interest to see that the labourers 
earned their hire by a full tale of work. In no other 
arrangement for employment of needy people was there 
less chance of waste of money. Advances were also liber- 
ally made for the sinking of new wells, the deepening of 
old ones, the purchase of seed grain and plough cattle. 
This beneficent action -had inestimable effects, and pre- 
vented the people from wandering in drought years. 
Fodder was also imported in large quantities, and this 
power proved the wise action of the construction of railway 
lines from the famine reserve fund. 

In .itS68, when the great drought occurred, there was 
not a single mile of railway in Bundelkund. Now an 
examination of the map shows no less than 400 miles 
of broad gauge. The Bombay-Agra line traverses the 
tract under review from Lalilj^ur to Datia. 

Then there is a Jhansi-Cawnpore line tapping the Betwa 
irrigated tract from Punch to Kalpe. There is also the 
Jhansi -Mahoba- Banda - Jvlanickpur line, passing near the 
Dassan and Ken Canal tracts. 


A fourth line is represented by the newly constructed 
railway running from Cawnpore to Hamirpur, Rath, and 
Jaitpur. When the Dassan Canal irrigation develops, this 
line will obtain very fair traffic. 

The foregoing details regarding irrigation works, railway 
works, and agriculparal improvements, demonstrate the fact 
that the Government has done much to protect Bundel- 
kund, but no reference has yet been made to important 
legislative and fiscal measures which were enacted for the 
benefit of the agricultural classes. 

Fourteen years ago the Bundelkund Alienation Act, and 
the Bundelkund Encumbered Estates Act were passed by 
the local government, and approved by the supreme 


government. 


From that date no alienation of land by an 
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agriculturist was allowed, except to an agricultural resident 
in Bundelkund. 

District Courts were not allowed to enforce a decree for 
the sale of land property. Special Judges were appointed 
to inquire into the debts of proprietors. They had power 
to liquidate mortgages, as far as they were equitable. This 
measure freed the proprietors from their embarrassment 
and in due time they repaid the Government advances. 
Special facilities were also given to district officers to 
remit revenue when advisable, and to carry out quinquen- 
nial settlements. 

These measures were received with great gratitude by 
all classes in Bundelkund. Even the moneylenders were 
well satisfied to get back cash from their embarrassed 
debtors. The measures were drawn up and carrjsd out 
with a wise and almost parental interest in the welfare of 
the country. Indeed, I think it may well be said that the 
Bundelkund tract of country is no longer in a precarious 
condition. When rains fail entirely, the people will no 
doubt undergo some trouble, but, on the other hand, they 
will have done well in the preceding cycle. 7 'hanks to a 
benevolent Government, they will be able to stand the 
stress of a season of drought. 
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DISCUSSION ON T«E FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEKTiNO of the East India Association was held on Monday, May 22, 
1916, at. the Institution of (h'vil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, at which a lantern lecture was delivered, entitled “Famine Pro 
lection Works in British Bundclkund,*' by Henry Marsh, Esq., c.i.E., 
M.i.c.E. ' Il'hc chair was taken by Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, o.c.i.E., 
K.C.S.I., and the following ladies and gentlemen were present : 

Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, g.cm],, and Lady Fremantle, 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, Sir Frederick Fryer, K.c.s.i., Sir Frederick 

William Duke, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.l.. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.i., Sir 
Frederick S. 1 \ Lely, k.c.i.e., Sir Leslie Porter, k.c.s.i., Sir Duncan 

Colvin Baillie, k.c.s.i., Sir Stephen Finney, c.i.e., Sir James Walker, c.i.e., 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Daniel and Lady Hamilton, Lady Bayley, 
Mr. J. W. Hose, c.s.i., and Mrs. Hose, Mr. A. W. Cruickshank, c.s.i., and 
Mrs.Cruickshank, Mr, C. E. Buckland, c.i.r:., Mr. A, V. G. Campbell, c.i.e., 
Mr. J. C. VVhite, c.i.e., Mr. H. Kelway Baniber, m.v.o., Mrs. Blaise, 
Mrs. Johnstone, Dr. and Mrs. Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Dc Monte, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss Haydon, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, 
Miss Roberts, Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mr. J. J. Mullaly, c i.e., Mr. C. W. Odling, 
C.S.I., Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. G. Deuchars, Mrs. White, Mr. J. S. 
Beresford, c.i.e., Mr. P. W. Marsh, i.e.s., and Miss G. H. Marsh, Mrs. 
Collis, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. A. M. Fagan, Miss Burton, Miss Powell, 
Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, Mr. and Mrs. George Milward, Mr. P. J'. FitzGibbon, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Rev. Mij^/lnnes, Mr. J. E. Goudge, i.e.s., Mrs. Wickham, 
Mr. C. H. Pdemming, Mr. Mohini M. Dhar, Mr. F. P. Marchant, Miss 
A. A. Smith, Mrs, Wigley, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. C. B. 
Burlton, Mrs. Richard* Rigg, Mrs. McMahon, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. J. Wilkinson, Mr. Haji, Miss Bradley and friend, Miss Ilbert, 
Mr. J. E. Dallas, Miss Blacker, Mr. E. B. Alexander, i.e.s., and Mrs. 
Alexander, Miss E, Fraser Roberts, Miss Eleanor Holmes, Mr. P". C. 
Channing, Mr. and Mrs. Saville, Mr?>. McLeod, Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Henry Marsh, the author of the paper which is to be read 
to-day. Mr. Marsh, I think, requires no introduction ; certainly he requires 
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none to anybody who is acquainted with Indian engineering. He is, 
moreover, specially qualified to deal with the particular subject which he 
has chosen for his theme this afternoon. In order that Mr. Marsh may be 
free to show the slides and maps with which he proposes to illustrate his paper, 
Dr. Pollen has kindly, at his request, consented to read it on his behalf. 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman : It will be convenient if the discussion follows imme- 
diately on the lecture, and I will ask Mr. Benedict kindly to address the 
meeting. 

Mr, Ernest Benedict said he did not know why he was called upon, 
as he was a railway engineer, and his only connection with Bundelkund 
was that he spent two years there on construction ; but the description 
given by the author was quite correct. The country was not a bad one 
in which to live, although it was very hot, for you could sleep outside for 
many months. The only observation he had to make was one he always 
contributed on irrigation papers dealing with India, and that w’as that those 
beautiful dams, which never seemed to fail, formed ideal foundations for 
road and railway bridges. It seemed absurd to have splendid dams like 
those, and then to have high-level bridges within a few miles j^lh long 
and high approach embankments, lofty piers to allow of navigation, and 
deep foundations, often costing as much as the superstructure ; therefore, 
if you could get a solid foundation like a dam, and a low-level bridge 
with short piers on it, it seemed absurd to put an independent structure 
within a short distance for road and rail purposes, when these could have 
been combined to such advantage all round. Unfortunately, irrigation 
and railways were under different heads; but it did not seem to him to be 
beyond the wit of the Government to put their heads together, so that 
when dams iivere made they might be used for the three purposes of 
irrigation, roads, and railways. The slides they had seen gave one a very 
good idea of the country, except for a certain want of colour, that colour 
being “yellow.’' (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Beresford said they could congratulate Mr. Marsh on the very 
interesting paper he had given them, and for the very realistic slides they 
had seen, which showed that Bundelkun'd was a country where the Daylight 
Saving Bill was not required. Engineers out there had a great deal of the 
sun, but they wanted as long a day as possible tb do their work in. He 
ha 4 been interested in Bundelkund for a long tir»p, for when the project for 
the Ken Canal was being prepared in J877-78, there was doubt whether 
so high a dam as required could be constructed to stand in a river like the 
Ken, and he was asked to investigate the matter. This investigation 
of the action of falling water proved very interesting, and led to 
the conclusion that the dam would be perfectly safe, provided certain 
precautions were taken, and ever since the procedure then recom- 
mended had been followed in most cases of the kind. People thought 
a rock foundation was imperishable, and of’ course would resist any 
amount of force, ^.but at the Assouan Dam in Egypt great blocks 
of granite up to“ 60 tons in weight were washed out bodily, due to slight 
fissures in the* solid rock, vffcere now the natural surface is protected by 
VOL. IX. M 
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artificial work laid on principles that were evolved in an investigation 
owing its origin to the Ken Canal. He was in charge of the Betwa Canal 
circle when the dam was completed, and saw the first big flood passing 
over it in August, 1884. It was a very striking sight indeed, as had been 
seen from the slides showing similar floods. Fifteen feet of water passed 
over the crest. There was some anxiety as to what would happen, because 
they had no very perfect knowledge of the level to which the water might 
rise ; but the force of the great body of water passing over the dam scooped 
out so deep a trough below that there was a clear drop, and the anxiety 
that was felt vanished. At first, in drawing up these large irrigation 
projects for Bundelkund, the difficulty was to know how much water would 
come down the rivers, and how much water could be stored in years of 
drought, as there was no getting -reliable statistics. The Government of 
India asked the Chief Engineer, Colonel Greathed, r.e., for more statistics, 
and he had to point out that they were not in Middlesex. There were only 
a few rain-gauge stations, and no details as regards the depth of the water 
in the diy season. The only record they could get of one river at a certain 
crossing was from a Deputy Magistrate, who said that in the dry year 
of f867 or 1868, on a particular date, the water came up to the girths of 
his horse. That was all the information they could obtain ; they did not 
know how wide the stream was then or anything as to the current. When 
the question of storage had to be considered, the thousands of millions of 
cubic feet given for the different canals made it difficult to grasp the 
quantities really involved. Nearly twenty years ago, be introduced a new 
unit in the Panjab, which for irrigation purposes was far more practical and 
useful than the cubic foot — that was the “ foot-acre,*' or the quantity of 
water which would cover an acre to a depth of one foot (1,000,000 cubic 
feet being equal to 23 foot-acres, a figure easily remembered). The 
Americans took to the idea, and now in all their reservoirs for irrigation 
give the quantities stored in acre-feet. If they took the figures for the 
Betwa Reservoir of 6,500 million cubic feet, under this scheme it would be 
144,000 foot-acres — the water stored would cover 144,000 acres to one 
foot in depth. Those figures would appeal to everyone. In the old tanks 
in Bundelkund, the storage allowance usually made, including loss by 
evaporation, etc., was 150,000 cubic feet, or about 3^ foot-acres per acre 
of land to be irrigated. In that way one got a grip of the figures and 
what they meant. The ^gure of 4,000 million cubic feet in the Keo 
Reservoir meant that the water in storage would cover 92,000 acres to a 
depth of a foot. Even engineers had difficulty in always realizing or 
remembering what sucK huge figures as these millions of cubic feet worked 
out to on the ground. 

With regard to the question which was raised by the previous speaker 
as to the irrigation department being stupid in not utilizing the dams for 
railway bridges, etc., in the particular case of the Betwa Dam the railway 
crossed more favourable ground some way up, and it would have 
been inconvenient to have brought the railway to where the dam is. He 
remembered marching from Cawnpore to the site of the Ken Dam near 
Banda in 1882, and the price of grain was a maifter of some interest; they 
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found that as they marched, and the lead to Cawnpore increased, prices 
had a marked tendency to fall, coming to just half as much beyond Banda 
as at Cawnpore. Now, after the railways had come in, the prices were 
very much the same there as they were at Cawnpore. That alone was 
a great benefit to all connected with land. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Duncan C. Baillie said there were a couple of projects which had 
come into being since Mr. Marsh’s time he would like to mention. A good 
deal had been done recently in the construction of small irrigation works in 
Bundelkund, but there was great difficulty in carrying them through owing to 
the multiplicity of landowners. It was necessary to get everyone concerned 
to agree, and there was apt to be opposition to schemes on the part of one 
or other of the co-sharers. The Government, however, had now taken 
power by legislation to draw up projects for the construction of improve- 
ments to be carried out at the expense of the zemindars when half the 
number of landowners interested asked for them. This would greatly 
facilitate the construction of improvements in the near future^ and the 
fact that the projects would be examined by irrigation engineers would 
result in money not being thrown away. As the lecturer had told tjiem, 
a very large proportion of the area of country along the«J»»#nna was 
ravined, and the ravines were constantly extending. The ravines were at 
present yielding absolutely the minimum possible benefit to those who 
owned them. In a normal year they gave a very scanty grass crop, and 
in a famine year they were absolutely bare. The goats which were grazed 
in large numbers everywhere prevented attempts at afforestation. It has, 
however, been proved by experiment that these ravine areas could be 
made far more productive — that they can even in famine years give a good 
crop of grass, and that acacia plantations of considerable value could be 
grown. He remembered visiting a reserve near Kalpi during a year of 
drought. The area outside the fence was absolutely bare ; yet the grass 
in the preserved area brought in a return of 3 rupees an acre. The 
Government were anxious to introduce an extensive system of conserva- 
tion and afforestation; but the opposition of the zemindars had been 
great, and it was necessary to proceed by way of experiment on a scale 
considerably larger than has been so far attempted. An area of 30,000 acres 
of ravine land has been taken under Government management and divided 
into working , Blocks. One block at a time is reserved from all grazing for 
a ‘Series of years whilst the grass strengthens itself. Goats are rigorously 
excluded, and a growth of young acacias is promoted. It is hoped that 
in this period grasses of the better kinds would have got a good hold. 
A considerable number of small embankments ’ are made in order to 
decrease erosion and hold up water to percolate through and give moisture 
at the lower levels. A second period of restricted grazing follows, whilst 
in the third period which e,nds the cycle the use of the block is unrestricted. 
These methods if successful appeared likely to stop further erosion, as well 
as to produce from .the already eroded area a return greatly in excess of 
that now obtained. 

Mr. J. W. Hose said : Mr. Marsh’s lucid description might perhaps be 
supplemented by a few noles showing how in a period of stress the effect 
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of a protective water-supply really works. The most recent drought came 
in 1913. Consequently the early months of 1914 were months of trial. 
The area affected included not only the Jhansi division, but some districts 
of Allahabad, in particular Etawah, four districts of Agra, especially Agra 
and Muttra, and a large part of Rohilkand. There was, practically speak- 
ing, no demand for the provision of works. 'Agricultural labour pro- 
ceeded without a break. The tenants of land were hard pushed, and 
some aged poor in villages who could not work received gratuitous relief. 
Fodder was extremely scarce; grass was brought from all the Clovernment 
forests of the provinces, and special low rates were charged on railways for 
the carriage of bhusa and grass. I have no note of the expenditure in the 
United Provinces before April, 1914. It was not very large. The total 
expenditure on relief during the '’financial year 1914-15 was 55.30 lakhs 
(^370,000), out of which ^138,000 was spent on fodder. The action 
taken was most useful ; but the system adopted was very expensive, and 
in the oginion of many officers a more effective one might have been 
worked at a lower cost. The inquiries made showed that, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice of many of the more useless animals in the slaughterhouses, 
the stockj;)f plough and well cattle at the end of 1914 was well maintained. 
In contrast with the experience of earlier famines, the cultivated area had 
already returned to the normal in the winter of 1914-15. 

The method by which agriculturists w’ere enabled to use the supplies of 
water and fodder and to pay their labourers was the large extension of the 
system of takavi advances. In the year beginning October i, 1913, the 
advances made in the United Provinces were ,380,000, of which nearly 
^290,000 were for improvements, mainly wells and embankments. At 
the end of that year the total outstanding was 65 0,000, a sum equal 
to 38 per cent, of the land revenue of the province. In the Jhansi division 
itself the loans out at the beginning of that year were 9,000, and those 
made during the year were ^240,000 ; of these advances 111,000 were 
for improvements. One may say that in that year each person, old 
and young, man and woman, in the Jhansi division, borrowed i rupee 
1 1 anas from the Government. These liberal assistances made it possible 
for the cultivators to keep themselves and their labourers employed, and, 
notwithstanding the large reduction of the cultivated area, the additional 
labour needed on it provided work for almost all that wanted it. 

The loans were not giffy in disguise. They are being recovered ev«n 
more rapidly than was anticipated.. It was estimated that in the financial 
year 1915-16 the collections of principal would be 30,000 for the 
province. But the revised estimate towards the close of the year placed 
them at ^157,000. 

On one other point arising from the paper a few notes might be of 
use — viz., the reclamation of ravines. An afforestation officer was appointed 
in the end of 1912 to take over some small babul forests and plantations 
in the Jalaun and Ham irpur' districts, and to continue and extend experi- 
ments in getting trees and grass to grow on waste land. This officer set 
about his task with great energy. By the following August he had definitely 
reported, after examining the ravines in Jhansi, Hamipur, and Etawah, that 
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it was urgently necessary to put them under vegetation to prevent further 
denudation and erosion, and that all the ravine land he had seen could 
be made to grow grass and trees. The Government were not able to 
launch out at once into the large measures he proposed, one principal 
reason being the fact that the land was all owned. But a beginning was 
made in I^tawah, where the ow^ners of 26,000 acres applied that their 
ravine land should be taken o\er and afToresled, the eventual profits to go 
to them. Embankments were made in these areas as famire works early 
in T914, and by January, 1915, a special Isuropean forest officer had 
been obtained and a]>pointed to the char*.'e, the Settlement officer was 
demarcating the land, and estimates for staff and liiiildings had been 
made. 

I'br the remaining areas, an agricultural officer had been deputed to 
make an exaruination along with the afforestati oificer, and to formulate 
proposals. It was not f|uite clear which system of management was in the 
mind of the Government. In a darbar speech at Jhansi the Uiemenant- 
Go\ernor held up the Etawab arrangement as a model to foilowr. But 
a pu!)lished resolution rather favoured the plan of leaving action to 
landowners and confining Government action to advice an«i‘>N*ssistance. 
However, this want of clearness did not prevent the submission in April, 
1915, of a very practical report. It recommended that works should be 
undertaken along the Dassan and Betwa Rivers in Bundelkund, and 
along the Jamna and Chambal Rivers in the Bah Tahsil of the Agra 
district '"J'hat report has been published, but not any orders. The 
undertaking is one that lies on the borderland between the agricultural 
department and the forest department, and questions of agency may need 
consideration. But it is to he hoped that effective action may not be 
delayed, 

Mr. Alexander said that his know^ledgc of Bundelkund was of a 
period of nearly twent\ years ago. There was then a railway dowm to 
Jhansi from Ca\vnj)ore via Kalpi, but none via Hamirpiir. One cold 
weather in camp, marching across the Hamirpur district, owing to heavy 
rains, the country became impassalije, and he and those with him ran 
seriously short of food. In a country like that the new railways would 
be of immense advantage. With regard to^ the question of irrigation, 
none of those canals were then in existence except a [lortion of the 
i'^etwa Canal, and there was little welbirrigatfcAi, There was an immense 
quantity of kans grass, and il w’ould* be very intere.sting to know' what 
effect irrigation had had in leducing it. With regard to the transfer oi 
land, there being tiien no Act to prevent alienation, the moneylenders 
might have taken over nearly the whole if it had been worth while to 
do so^ and the zemindars often said : Don't reduce the revenue 

whatever you do, otherwise the moneylender will lake away our land. ' 
To avoid this, arrangements wero made for Government to hold direct 
a great many of* the villages for arrears of revenue, allowing the 
zemindars to retain* sufheient land in their own cultivation to live on. 
He fully realized the enormous improvements which had been efTepted 
by the irrigation schemes and by the extension of the railways, and he 
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was very glad to have had an opportunity of hearing Mr. Marsh’s very 
interesting lecture. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, after listening to Mr. Marsh’s 
very instructive lecture and to the exceedingly useful discussion which 
followed it — all the more useful because those who have taken part in 
it are possessed of special knowledge of either irrigation or of Bundel- 
kund — I feel that there is very little left for me to say ; especially as 
my personal knowledge of Bundelkund is practically confined to the 
Native States, which have been very little touched by these schemes. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that they have greatly 
benefited the Native States, and it is to be hoped they will benefit 
them still more. I think there is every reason to anticipate that the larger 
works which have been taken up by the British Government will serve 
as an example to the darbars. One very big scheme has been worked 
out by Mr. Marsh for the protection of the large area between the 
Pahuj and the Sindh Rivers. This is known as the Sindh River 
Irrigation Project. It is calculated to do a great deal of good, and I 
have , taken a few notes from his report on the subject which show 
its scope awarl intention. The scheme itself comprises a canal of 68 miles and 
a branch canal of 27 miles, reservoirs covering an area of 2 2 ’50 square miles, 
and 435 miles of minor chanels and distributaries. It commands an 
area of 960 square miles, of which 490 are arable. Further, it will 
raise the water-level, and will improve the general prosperity of the 
ryot all over the place. The total cost is estimated at a little over 
93 lakhs of rupees, and the scheme is expected to yield a direct return 
of over 4 lakhs, which will cover the interest charges and the cost of 
maintenance. This takes no account of the indirect material return in 
the shape of fresh land brought under cultivation, the raising of the 
water-level, cultivation, and the consequent reduction of famine expen- 
diture, etc. It is clear, therefore, that the scheme, if properly taken 
up, will pay indirectly, and it is very much to be hoped that the 
darbars will realize its great importance to them. Why they have not done 
so already I do not know, but I Ijope that the sense of this meeting 
will reach them, and that they will be prepared to embark upon it, to 
the great benefit of the States and their subjects. (Hear, hear.) 

1 notice one important omission in Mr. Marsh’s paper. He has no- 
where mentioned his own cliare in the works be has described. Many 
of those present were better qualified than I am to judge what that 
share is, as they had worked with him, whereas he himself had, unfor- 
tunately, left for Central Tndia when bis work in Bundelkund was half 
finished. Amongst these were Mr. M. Nethersole, c.s.i., and Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, c.i.x. There was one other gentleman who deserved special 
mention, and that was the Indian gentleman Khan Bahadur Sayyed Taffier 
Hosain, who did very valuable work in connection with the Bundel- 
kund canals. In conclusion, I would ask you all to join me in 
thanking Mr. Marsh very heartily for his lecture. * (Hear, hear, an^ 
applause.) 

The LECTViueK, in reply, said that he had noted Mr. Benedict's 
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suggestion about utilizing masonry dams for foundations of bridges. In 
the case of the Dassan headworks, the Political Agent asked Govern- 
ment to provide a bridge over the dam for the Nowgong Road. The 
request was duly dealt with, and considerable trouble entailed in altering 
the original designs. The result was, however, discouraging, as the cost 
proved quite too much in view of the advantages that were to be 
obtained. Moreover, the works were uselessly delayed for six months or 
more. Mr. Marsh said that he was much obliged to the Chairman for 
his complimentary speech, and to the meeting for the patient way m 
which they had listened to the lecture. His thanks were also due to 
Mr. Beresford, Sir Duncan Baillie, Mr. Hose, and Mr. Alexander, for 
the kind part they had taken in the discussion. He was much indebted 
to Dr. Pollen for the excellent way in which he read the paper. 

Sir Arundel Arundel, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer, said he wished first to express the acknow- 
ledgments of the Association to the Institution of Civil Engineers for 
their kindness in allowing them to occupy that magnificent hall for their 
meeting. He thought that both the Chairman and the Lecturer, had 
had the great good-fortune of great duties as their life’s wecww^ It was 
said the man who made two blades of grass grow where there was only 
one before was a benefactor to the race. What of the work of Mr. 
Marsh, who had brought acres by the hundred thousand under irrigation, 
had destroyed the enemy — famine — over a wide country, and had pro- 
vided means of food for millions? What a retrospect for the rest of 
his life ! With regard to the Chairman, he had been so fortunate as 
to be the first ruler of an entirely new province in India, “ a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create,” and after a successful and beneficent rule 
of five years had returned home, and was good enough to find time from 
the duties of the India Council to preside over the meeting. 

The proposal on being seconded and put to the meeting was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman suitably replied, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS' ADVANCE IN INDIAN 
RAILWAY .DEVELOPMENT 

11 Y H. IvELWAV-BAMliEU, M.V.O. 

1. My object in prepariii;^ this paper has been th.reefold : 
First, to give, in the time at my disposal, some idea of 
the wrsHH-derful strides made in India during the past thirty- 
five years in the provision of facilities for railway travel 
and transport. Secondly, to attempt to forecast prospective 
progress in the near future. Thirdly, to indicate something 
of the credit due to Indiatt workmen in contributing to the 
success of this development with s[)ecial reference to 
rolling stock. 

2. My paper is necessarily somewhat technical, and I 
have to deal with diagrams and figures. 

3. We are on the eve of great development in manu- 
facturing industries in India. 

Hitherto the population’ has been almost exclusively 
agricultural, and the revenue derived front land is at onc(; 
the oldest and most important source of income in the 
finances of India. ‘‘ 

For the year j 91 3- 14 it* was estimated at ^20,500,000’ 
or 36 per cent, of -the total net rev^enue (^57,000,000) of 
the country. 

4. F'actory workers in India have in the past been 

transient birds of passage, constantly returning to the land ; 
but the- next ten years sliould witness a widespread exten- 
sion of manufacturing industries and the creation of a more 
permanent class of operatives. » 
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5. In this development railways will play an all-important 
part, and even now the open lines of the country afford 
employment to 600,000 persons, of whom approximately 
8,000 are Europeans, 10,000 Anglo-Indians, and 582,000 
Indians. 

6. The area of India is about 1,803,000 square miles, or 
nearly one-seventh that of the. entire British Empire. 

7. Its population at the end of March, 1915, based upon 
the returns of the Fourth General Census taken in 1911, 
was approximately 324,000,000, or’just under 180 persons 
per square mile. 

8. The existing system of railway communication in 
India dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
{1848-1856), and the first line was projected in 1S43 by. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, the founder of the East Indian 
Railway Company, who advocated the construction of the 
East Indian line almost along the route it now traverses. 

9. Bombay City saw the first sod turned in 1850, and 
the first length of railway in India, from Bombay to Thana 
(21 miles), on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, was 
opened through on April 18, 1853. 

10. By 1871 Bombay was in direct communication with 
the sister cities of Calcutta and Madras. 

11. Indian railways are of the four gauges — viz. : 


5 feet 6 inches, or broad gauge. 
3 feet 3I inches, or metre gauge. 
2 feet 6 inches'! 

. 2 feet 


12. At the end of the year 1871 the length of railways 
open for traffic was 5,074 miles, of which 5,055 were of the 
broad gauge, and 19 of the then recently introduced metre 
gauge systems. 

13. The increase in open mileage from that date until 
the end of the year 1914-15 cap be seen on the diagram 
(Fig. i), and it will 'be observed that for the past quarter 
of a century the construction of metre gailge lines (marked 

“ C ”), now forming 41 -2 5* per cent, of the total open mileage * 
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of all gauges (marked “ A ”), has kept pac^with that of the 
broad gauge (marked “ B”), and that the mileage of light 
lines, 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet gauges (marked “ D ”), 
acting as feeders to the broad gauge, has of recent years 
made considerable progress. 

14. At the close of the official year ended March 31, 
1915, the total additional mileage under construction, or 
sanctioned for construction, was - 


Mileag(c 

Feci. Inches. 

5 7^i 

3 3.; 7^>4 

2 6 UOi) 

2 0 75 

Total ... 2,232 

15. During the period under consideration, the length 
of open mileage has increased from i mile, per 29,300 
people in 1880, to i mile per 9,182 in 19 14- 15. 

16. The capital expended on the construction of railways 
in India amounted at the end of the year 1914-15 to about 
.>^384,000,000. 

17. In 1908 the “Mackay" Commission recommended 
a capital expenditure during the ensuing eight years of 

1 00,000,000, or an avfcrage of 2,500,000 per annum, 
on lines in which the State was financially interested. 

For the five and a quarter years ended March 31, 1915- 
the total capital expenditure on all Indian railw'ays amounted 

t' 

to about 1,046,000, or an average of .^13,500,000 
per annum. 

For the year 1915-16, as a necessary consequence ot 
the war, it has been greatly curtailed. 

18. The gross earnings , of all Indian railways amounted 

in 1914-15 to ;,C4o, 280,000, compared with .^42,390,000 in 
1913-14, and, as will be seen (Fig. 2), have practically 
doubled since the year 1900. * 
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19. For the year 19 14-15 the coaching receipts of all 
Indian railways amounted to about 35 per cent, of the total 
gross earnings, compared with 26 per cent, for i88o. 

It will be observed that the addition of figures shown at 
B and C (Fig. 2) for respective years do not amount to the 
totals shown at A ; the difference represents income from 
sources other than coaching and goods traffic. 

20. The gross earnings per mile open per week for the 
thirty-four and a quarter years 1881-1914-15 (Fig. 3) have 
averaged — 


I^criod. 

Rs. 

£ 

1881-1890 

274-8 

18-32 

1891-1900 

251-4 

16-76 

1901-1910 

284’6 

18-97 

1911-1914-15 

341-8 

22*79 


21. On the same basis the average working expenses 
(Fig. 4) have ranged between 47*4 per cent, and 51 ’87 per 
cent., the speed of trains, the general introduction of vacuum 
brakes for goods wagons, and other present-day require- 
ments, adding considerably to the cost of working. 

22. The average net returns on the total capital expended 
on Indian railways have, as the following figures show, 
risen during the past thirty-five years from 4*31 per cent, 
for the decade 1871-1S80, to 6 04 per cent, for the four and 
a quarter years 191 1-19 14-15 : 


Period. 

Net Returns. 

• • 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891—1900 

1901-T910 

1911-I914-15 

* Per Cent. 

4- 3 T . 

5- 26 

5*26 

5- 40 

6- 04 


23. For the first fime in the history of railways in India, 
the returns for the year 1900 yielded to the State a surplus 
of revenue over expendilaire. 
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24. Since that date the annual surplus, excluding annuity 
payments representing redemption of capital, has averaged — 


I'enod. 

Average Annual Surplus. 

- . ^ 


£ 

1901-1905 

1,686,500 

1906-1910 

1,866,000 

3911-1914-35 

4,851,000 


25. Approximately, the average capital cost per fully 
equipped mile of open line of all gauges has been — 


Gauge. 

Approximate Cost per Mile. 

'' Feet. Inches. 

t 

Rs. i £ 

5 6 ; 

j 1,86,000 1 12,400 

3 3 k 

1 90,000 1 6,000 

2 6 

! 56,000 1 3,730 

2 0 

1 37,000 ' 2,470 


Roughly, the capital cost per mile of metre gauge lines 
in India has been half, and of 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines 
considerably less than one-third that of the broad gauge 
systems. 

26. The increase in population and in number of 
passengers|[carried on Indian railways is shown in Fig. 5, 
from which it will be seen, that the increase in the number 
of passengers carried during the past fourteen and a quarter 
years (1901-1914-15) has amounted to 166 per cent., the 
average annual add'ition being nearly 2,000,000 persons. 

27. If|this rate of expfansion continues for the next ten 
years, abouC7oo,ooo,ooo passengers will have to be carried 
during the year 1925-26, and it must be remembered that 
at present the number of railway journeys per. head of 
population works out at only i’4i per annum. 

28. This compares with about i‘24 passengers per head 
of population (173,000,000) for the entire Russian Empire, 

< and 27*14 for Great Britain with a population of 45,250,000. 
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29. The weight of goods lifted since 1880 has increased 
more than fivefold, and amounted in 1914-15 to 81,000,000 
tons, of which approximately 18,500,000 tons, or 22*75 P^i* 
cent., was coal (Fig. 6). 

The average distance over which each ton of goods was 
carried during that year was i88*i miles, the average 
charge per ton per mile being 4*43 pies, or 0*373 pence. 

30. If the present rate of progress is maintained, the 
volume of traffic to be dealt with ten years hence will be 
about 110,000,000 tons, or nearly 36 per cent, greater than 
at present. 

3 1 . Speaking generally, the power of mail and passenger 
locomotives has increased since 1900 by 26 per tent, on 
the broad and by about 80 per cent, on the metre gauge 
systems. 

The maximum tractive effort exerted by modern Indian 
broad, metre, and 2 feet 6 inches gauge mail and passenger 
engines, at 90 per cent, full boiler pressure, is 20,500, 
16,700, and 14,800 pounds respectively. 

32. The power of goods locomotives has similarly in- 
creased, modern engines of the three gauges exerting a 
tractive effort of 30,000, 21,200, and 19,500 pounds respec- 
tively at 90 per cent, of full boiler pressure. 

33. Per foot of gauge, the maximum tractive effort in 
pounds compares thus : 


Gauge 

Passenger Hngjnes. 

Goods Engines. 

Feet. Inches. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

5 6 

3.727 

5.454 

3 

5.^7 

6.457 

2 6 ! 

1 

5.900 

i . 7,800 


34. The maximum weight of main line passenger trains 
is approximately 400 tons on the broad, 300 on metre, and 
260 on 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines. . 

Similarly for .goods and mineral traffic the maximum 
weights are about 1^600, 1,000, and 300 respectively, the 
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latter being largely restricted by the heavy grades to be 
negotiated. 

35. The mileage run and work done by locomotives on 
one of the principal broad gauge systems (Fig. 7) increased 
during the past twenty-four years from' 34,000 to 37,400 
miles, or by 10 per cent, for passenger engines, and for 
goods engines from 18,000 to 27,150 miles, or by nearly 
5 1 per cent. ; while the average work done by goods and 
passenger engines, as represented by the total ton mileage 
hauled, has, as will be seei^, increased during the same 
period from 7,900,000 to 11,450,000 ton miles, or by about 
45 per cent. 

36. The coal consumed by the locomotives on this system 
(Fig. 8) has decreased from 162*5 pounds per 1,000 gross 
ton rniles tq 135*61 pounds, or by almost 20 per cent., 
while the consumption per train mile has increased from 
63*8 to 75*02 pounds, or by about 17*5 per cent. 

37. The lowest average cost of hauling one passenger 
one mile on Indian railways (Fig. 9) is at present about 
’jJjrd. on broad and metre and ^Vyd* narrow gauge lines. 

38. The lowest average cost of hauling a ton of goods 
one mile (Fig. ro) is at present about j\,d. on the broad, 
|<1. on metre, and a little over ,|;d. on narrow gauge lines. 

39. As has been stated earlier in this paper, 458,00)0,000 
people travelled by rail in India during the year 1914-15, 
and of these more than 90 pgr cent, used the third class, 
their fares contributing by far the greater part of the total 
coaching earnings, which for that year amounted lo about 

;^I4,000,000. .• 

40. The average length of journey is about 36 miles, 
which is equal to that from London to Reading. 

The passengers are carried at an average rate of 5 miles 
for id., so that the fare for that distance is about 7^d. 

41. In . view of the importance of these passengers, I 
propose to confine my, remarks on the development of 
public coaching vehicles to the carriages used by them on 
brc^ad gauge systems. 
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42. Until igo2 the general internal arrangement of third 
class carriages, most of which were four-wheeled, with a 
length of 27 feet 6 inches, was that, shown in Fig. ii, 
they seated 60 persons. . 

43. Each carriage was divided into six cross compart- 
ments, separated by open partitions formed by round iron 
bars arranged vertically. 

44. Each compartment seated 10 persons, no lavatory 
accommodation was provided, and the openings in the 
doors and windows were fitted with wooden panelled 
shutters. 

45. The doors of these carriages, it will be observed, 
opened outwards, and large numbers were broken off^ by 
striking other open doors of passing trains on broad gaugQ 
lines, owing to the distance between the centre of tratks 
(12 feet) being insufficient to allow tw’o open doors 
(measuring 13 feet across) to clear one another. 

46. In order to overcome the trouble and expense caused 
by this defect, which increased with every carriage added, 
the lecturer in 1902, when Superintendent of Rolling Stock 
on the East Indian Railway, built some experimental coaches 
with doors opening inwards, and with seats arranged 
longitudinally. 

47. These carriages, the general internal arrangement of 
which is shown in Fig. 12, w'ere equipped with lavatories, 
and with upper benches used for the storage of personal 
^^ggage, also as sleeping berths. 

48. The body-sides and roofs were lined with asbestos 
sheeting of great heat-resisting power ; the doors and 
windows were fitted with glass and Venetian frames ; the 
amount of cubic space per passenger was 45 per cent, 
greater than that of the carriages they replaced ; they were 
very coiftmodious and well ventilated, and are greatly 
appreciated by the public. 

49. Carriages of* this new type were* rapidly adopted as 
standard almost throughout India. 

50- These modifications made it possible to build the 
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carriages of the broad gauge Royal train to an overall 
length of 72 feet per coach, compared with the previous 
maximum of 58 feet 6 inches, and also subsequently enabled 
the seating, and therefore the revenue-earning, capacity of 
third class carriages (Fig/ 13) to be increased from 104 to 
126, or 21 per cent., and the dead weight of coach per 
passenger to be decreased by 5 per cent. 

51. Generally, it may be said that on Indian railways the 
weight of up-to-date third class bogie carriages equipped 
with vacuum brakes, and with gas or. electric light installa- 
tions, works out at ton per- passenger. 

52. There are, however, notable instances on narrow 
gauge systems in which the weight of very excellent third 
class coaches is considerably less than J ton per passenger. 

53. Formerly the bodies of all Indian coaching vehicles 
were constructed of teak, but recently the prohibitive price 
of that timber has necessitated the use of steel, which, with 
effective heat-resisting linings, has proved a thoroughly 
suitable substitute. 

54. Photographs of carriages constructed in this-manner 
in service on Indian and Egyptian railways are shown in 
Figs- 14 and 15. 

55. The distance run by through trains on Indian broad 
gauge railway trunk lines is very great and the speed, as 
the following examples show, comparatively high : 


Journey. 

Miles. 

Hours (Running), 

Speed per Hour. 

Calctitta-Peshawar 

1,491 

47'00 • ’ 

31-72 

Calcutta-Bombay 

1.349 

• . 35-25 1 

38-27 

Calcutta-Madras 

1,033 

34-50 

30-00 

Calcutta- Kalka 

1,065 

31-66 

33-64 

Bombay-Madras 

804 

1 

28-00 

28-71 


Photographs of third clasS carriages in use on these services 
are shown in Figs. 16, 17, i8, and 19. 

56. As has already been stated, agriculture is by far the 
most important occupatio? of the people of India, conse- 
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quently the produce of the soil forms the greater part of 
the total weight of material carried on Indian railways. 

5 7. The relative growth of population, open mileage, and 
weight of goods lifted during the thirty-five years under 
consideration is shown in Fig. 20, from which it will be 
seen that, assuming a continuance of the average develop- 
ment of the past four and a quarter years, the weight to be 
dealt with ten years hence (1925-26) will be double that 
lifted during 1905. 

58. Bearing in mind.the difficulty experienced in handling 
traffic for some years past, due to want of sufficient rolling 
stock, etc., the prospect for the future in this respect is not 
a bappy one, unless facilities are rapidly and enormously 
increased. 

,59. More than 80 per cent, of the weight of principal 
commodities carried on Indian railways during the year 
1914-15 was loaded into broad gauge wagons, the develop- 
ment in the carrying capacities of which will now be con- 
sidered. 

60. In 1895 ^he maximum permissible total weight per 
pair of wheels on rail for broad gauge lines was limited 
(Fig. 21) to nine tons, the standard four-wheeled wagons 
of that day weighing six and carrying twelve tons. 

6j. By 1906 the maximum weight per pair of wheels 
had by degrees been increased to sixteen tons, at which it 
remains ; the most receni: type of four-wheeled open wagons 
(Fig. 22) now weighing 8 '75 and carrying twenty-three and 
a quarter tons. . 

During the same period the maximum permissible ^ross 
weight per foot of wagon length over buffers increased as 
shown at B (Fjg. 23). 

62. The extent to which the increasing carrying capacity 
of wagons has been availed of may be judged from Fig, 24. 
which is based upon the working, on one of the principal 
Indian broad gauge lines.* 

It* shows that during the past nine, and a quarter years 
(1906-1914-15) the average carrying capacity of wagons 
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on this system has increased by nearly 16 per cent., the load 
of a loaded wagon per mile over 27 per cent., the average 
load of a wagon, loaded and empty, per mile, by over 
I i per cent. 

63. From Fig. 25, which further illustrates work done by 
wagons on .the same system, it will be observed that since 
1901 the average mileage run per wagon has increased 
by over 13 per cent., the freight-ton mileage by 16 per 
cent., while the cost of hauling one ton one mile has during 
the same period decreased by exactly 3 1 per cent. 

64. Owing to the restriction in width o-f carriage and 
wagon bodies, for reasons already given, it has not been 
possible to take full advantage of the facilities which the 
broad gauge would otherwise afford. 

65. A study of the relation of various gauges to the 
inside body width of wagons in use thereon will illus- 
trate this. 


Gauge of Railway. | 

i 

1 

Inside I^ody Width | 

) 

' t 

' Ratio of Body Width I 

to Gauge, ! 

, . . ....d 

Remarks. 

Feet. Incheb. ^ 

F(;et. Inches. 

1 

1 


5 6 

9 4 

I '697 to I 

India 

4 8| 

9 5 

2*000 to I 

U.S.A. 

3 3 4 

7 5 ! 

2*237 to I 

India 

3 

1 ^ 0 1 

2*438 to I 

B.E.A. 

2 6 

1641 

2*533 to I 

India 


66. In t)ther countries, where it was desired to make full 
use of the available width, wagons have been constructed 
in the manner shown in Fig. 26, the special form of body- 
sMe, enabling the inside width to be' increased by from 
5 to 6 per cent. 

67. Unless some means of increasing the cross section 
and so the cubical capacity of broad gauge wagons is found, 
either by lowering the floor level or raising the height of 
the roof, or both, as suggested in Fig. 27, thus enabling 
another tier of sacks of grain, etc., to be loaded, the present 
sixteen tons gross' axle load will probably'^ remain the maxi- 
mum for grain-carrying wagons on broad gauge systems. . 
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68. During the year 1914-15, 16,500,000 tons of coal 
were mined in India, of which, as you will see from Fig. 28, 
nearly 5,000,000 tons were consumed by locomotives on 
Indian railways. 

69. Of the sixteen and a half ' million tons, about 
1 5,000,000 were raised from collieries in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and loaded into broad gauge 
wagons. 

70. The carrying capacity of these vehicles ranged from 
12-5 to 23‘25 tons (Fig. 29, A to C), and for the year 
1914-15 it averaged about i7'o tons (Fig. 29, B). 

71. The average number of 1 7'0 ton wagon loads required 
to remove the whole output of coal from these provinces 
for that year was therefore approximately 880,000. 

’72, Had only wagons of 23'5 tons capacity been used, 
the number of loads would have been reduced by 26'6 per 
cent, to 644,165. 

73. It is quite possible, within existing standard dimen- 
sions of wagon height and width, to construct broad gauge 
four-wheeled wagons (Fig. 29, D) to carry thirty, and 
bogie wagons (Fig. 30, C) sixty tons, for a twenty tons 
gross axle load. 

74. The number of such wagon loads required to remove 
the whole 15,000,000 tons output w'ould be about 500,000 
for four-wheeled, and 250,000 for bogie wagons respectively. 

75. Summarizing these figures we have — 

Number of Leads. | Improvement. 

l*er Cent. 

880.000 — 

645,165 26-5 

500.000 43 '2 

250.000 71 ‘6 

76. This affords an excellent ejiample of the extra- 

ordinary and beneficial results' attending the use of w'^agons 
of the highest capacity compatible with the class of traffic 
(^ealt with. « 


Capacity of Wagons ' 

« « 

Tons. 

17*0 

23^25 

30*0 

ho'Q 
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77. This has long- since been recognized on South 
African railways of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, on which the 
maximum permissible load per pair of wheels on rail is 
1 6*0 tons, and the carrying capacity of coal wagons 
(Fig. 30, A and B), is 100,000 lbs., or 44'64 tons, with a 
ratio of i:2’45 for dead weight to carrying capacity, and a 
percentage as high as 71 for paying to gross weight. 

78. Photographs of such high-capacity, high-sided and 
self-discharging wagons as used for the conveyance of coal 
under heavy working conditions of grade and curve on 
South African railways, are shown in Figs. 31 and 32 
respectively. 

7.9. Want of time precludes reference to similar all round 
progress on metre and narrow 'gauge systems. As an 
instance, however, of good work done on the latter, mention 
may be made of the Barsi Light Railway (2 feet 6 inches 
gauge) which during the year 1914-15 on a length of i r 6 
miles, carried nearly 1,000,000 passengers and about 
150,000 tons of goods. 

It cost on an average about ,^3,990 per mile to construct 
and equip ; the net returns for the year yielded a dividend 
of 8 per cent, 

80. It only remains for me to show you pictures of the 
broad gauge Royal train constructed in India, in 1903, 
entirely by Indian workmen under European supervision. 

81. It was composed often bogie coaches, and weighed 
450 tons ; its total length over carriages was 700 feet. 

82. It was used by their Majesties when. they visited 
India during the cold weather of 1905-06, and again on the 
occasion of the Coronaiion Durbar ; from the pictures 
Figs. 33-39 showing the carriages as redecorated for the 
Durbar, I think you will agree that the Indian craftsman 
is capable of producing work of the highest qualitj^. 

83. Many of these entered the works as labourers, and, 
after a few months’ progressive training, were well able 
to manipulate high-speed machinery of- the most up-to-date 
character. 






fig, 33. — GENERAL VIEW OF KOVAL TRAIN, 
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84. Sixteen years’ experience in close contact with Indian 
workmen (Fig. 40) has afforded me ample opportunity of 
learning to appreciate their many sterling good qualities, 
and of realizing that having once won their confidence, there 
are no better or more faithful friends. 

85. In concluding this rapid survey of so much progress 
I cannot refrain from referring to the most valuable work 
done by those gentlemen in London who, since the very 
initiation of railways in'the East, have filled the position of 
Consulting and Inspecting En^neers to the Government 
of India and to individual Companies. 

86. It is largely due to them that the quality and efficiency 

of rolling stock and oi all other railway material sent> from 
this country to India has throughout maintained so high a 
standard. , 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOJ^JEGOING PAPER 

✓ 

A MEETING of the Ea>t India Association uas held on Monday, 
June 19, 1916, at the Institution of Civil Eny^incers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., at wliicli a Lantern Lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Herbert Kel way- Camber, m.v.o., on “Thirty-Five 
Years* Advance in Indian Railway Development.^ The Right 
Hon. Lord Reay, k.t., g.c.s.i., g.ci t., occupied the chair, and the 
follo^/ing ladies and gentlemen w'ere ]>resent : wSir William Wed- 
derlmrn, Bart., Sir Krislma G. GujUa, K.c.s.i., Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, k.c.i.k., c.s.i,, Sir Guilford L. 
Molesw^orth, K.c.i.i:., Sir Bradford Leslie, k.c.i.e., Sir Mancherjee 
Bhowmaggree, k.cm.k., Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen lunney, cm.e, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., 
Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.i,, m.p., Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell, Mr. 
(*)wen l^iinn, Mr. Duncan Irvine, i.c.s., Mr. G. V, Utamsing, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.e,, ]\lr. Carkcct Janies, Mr. W. 
Coldstream, Mr. K. D. Hcc*nvasji, Air. W. B. Tripp, Air. E. J. 
Edwvirdes, Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Aliss Vertue, Syed Erfan Ali, 
Air. i^hilij) Cox, Mr J. Khanna, Air. Iiavidson Keith, Mr. AI. A. 
Aziz, Air. X. C. Sen, 1 >r. and Airs. Barker, Aliss Rising, Aliss 
Spence, Air. A. I^'inkelstcin Litvincjff, Airs. Nasli, Rev. Dr. Cogan, 
Mrs. White, Airs. F]c»yd, Airs. Theoj‘hilns Salway, Air. Haji, Airs. 
Ward, Miss Tctlily, Airs. PhilHpowskv, Mr, Howard, Aliss 
F. H. Burns, Air. E. H. Tal)ak, Mr.*' E. Benedict, Air. G. 
Ritchie, Airs. Collis, Major Coghlan, Miss Burton, Ain Davis, Air. 
Tate, Mr. Ryan, Air. Ixliayer, Air. and Mrs. Knap]), Mr. and Airs. 
AlcKenzie, Mr. T. B. W, Ramsay, Mrs. AlcLeod, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Newman, Dr. and Mrs. Leon, Mr. A. de Potier, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, Air. F. C. Channing, Mr. Jas. T. Jarvis, 
M.iNST.c.E,, Air. Granville Alilcs, Mr, Dallas, Mr. H. H. Molesworth, 
Miss Gearon, Air. E. Heysham, Mr. Worthington, Mr, H. R. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennier-Tarte, Air. Gayatonde, Miss E. M, Privet, 
Mr. K. S. Sanhta, Mr. R. Gupte, Mr. W. R. Pandit, Miss Ashworth, 
Dr. Slater, Mrs. MacGfegor, Miss Blackmoor, Mr. Earle, Air. 
Calthrop, Mr. Mohamed I shag. Miss Hollward, Mr. H. Michell 
Whittey, Lady Kensington, Dr. Pranker;d, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. 
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Selean, Mr. G. B. Hodges, Mr. J. C. Congrave, Mr. W. Fox, 
Colonel F. Firebrace, r.e., Mrs. Kelway-Bamber, Mr, R. D. 
Cnliokra, Mr. G. Niens Khari, Mr. j. B. Pennington, and Dr. John 
Pollen, C.I.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The [loNOKARY Skcrktary then read letters from Sir Arundel 
Artniclel and Colonel Clive Wigram regretting their inalhlity to 
be ]>rescnt. 

Tlie Chf AIRMAN: I liave much i)leasurc in introducing to you 
Mr. Kelway-Bainber. Mr. Bainber entered the service of the East 
Indian Railway C()rn})any in i'Hqi, and ten years later became 
Sn])erintendent of the rolling stock of that line. 

In 190J he was commissioned to design and to construct the new 
royal train used by Th^ Majesties Ring George V. and Queen 
Mary for their journeys over the Broad (h'luge Railways of India 
during the cold weather of 1905-IQ06, and again in 1911 on the 
occasion of the great Coronation l)iir))ar. 

While thus engaged he cotUrolled tlie transfer of the (?iitirc 
workshops of the rolling stock de])artn)ent from Howrah Station 
to their ne^v site at Lillooah, three miles distant. * 

He was responsible for many radical changes and im]>rove- 
ments in the construction of coaching and other vehicles, wdiich, 
while greatly adding to the comfort of travellers, increased their 
revenue-earning ca]>acity and reduced working expenses. 

lie took a personal interest in the welhbeing of his Euroi>ean 
and Indian staff of some 6,000 men, and iNiiiatcd a scheme for 
iraiiuri^^ ihc sons of hidian gcyiflcmcn as railway vny^ineers. He 
lias also pul)lished many articles of imj>ortance in connection with 
Indian railway rolling stock. 

Mr. Bam])er gives the greatest credit to the qualities of the 
hulian workmen, and he has disfilrn^ed much tact and judgment in 
managing them. We must congratulate Mr. Bamber; his son 
was in the last naval battle on board the Neptune, and I am glad to 
kiiow^ he is perfectly safe. Air. Bamber l)as, as so many others 
have d(me, paid Ids tri 1 )Utc and made a i>alriolic sacrifice to this 
< ireat War, having lo^t his other son, who was in the R.F.C. ; and 
wiien the lo,ss of his son became known in India, the wa:)rkmcn 
who liad worked under him sent him a inoi^t touching letter of 
condolence. That sljows what the relalicais were hetween Air. 
nanibcr and Ins workmen, and it also shows what we all know — 
the gratitude always felt by Indians towards those who treat 
them well. 

The lecture wnis tlien read, the lantern slides being very much 
ajipreciated by the audience, and the lecture concluded amidst 
great a])plause. * * 

The Chairman: I must now^ ask if there is anyone who wishes 
to address the meeting. 

Sir Bradford Le.slte said: Lord Reay, ladies and gentlemen, 

I think that the first thiii^ wx should do is to thank Mr, Kelway^ 
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Barnber for his most interestins* lecture. When I came into the 
room I thoui^ht I knew all about Indian railways, but I found I 
had a A’^cry great deal to learn ; and I am Very much gratified at 
having been able to attend, and if I am in order in so doing, I have 
great pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Kel- 
way-Bamber for his very entertaining lecture. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir GuiLF(n^i) Molksworth said that he had intended to say a 
few words, but after having heard the lecture he had no criticism 
whateA'cr to make. Everything had been so very interesting and 
so very satisfactory that he had nr^thing whatever to add. He 
had intended to make some remarks w-ith regard to railway policy, 
but lie had suggested to the Hon. Secretary that he would prefer 
instead of doing that to read a separrite^paper on the subject at 
some future period. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Stkrhen Finney : I had no intention of speaking this after- 
noon. T liad hoped that my old friend Mr. Barnber would have 
sent me an advance copy of his lecture, so that I might have had 
an opportunity of considering it with care, hut I was not so 
favopred. 

I would call attention first to the very interesting diagrams 
wdiich show the results of average statistics, and as regards im- 
provements in rolling stock, the figures seem to indicate cor- 
rectly the advance that has been made; but in considering all 
average statistics of this kind, one should, I think, always bear 
in mind the warning of tiie .Simla Statistical Committee of iSSo. 
Any conclusion that may be drawn must be corrsidered as apfiroxi- 
mate only, and without a careful review of all infiuences l^earing 
on them, the result cannot be employed as a basis of any accurate 
compari.son or deduction. 

The high cajiacity goods stock is not always a blessing from a 
traffic manager’s point of view; even with tlie most efficient car- 
riage and waggon (le])artment accidents w'ill occasionally occur 
and defects become a[)parent |n running stock, and if a waggon 
of sixty tons capacity is cut off at a roadside station, the staff 
have great difficulty in dealing with it, if, as is frequently the case, 
an engine is not available. 

As regards coaching stock, I first travelled in India from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta in 1874, and I can testify to the enormous im[)rove- 
ment made in the arrangements for the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the passengers since that time. 

I had as Manager of the North-Western Railway to travel with 
the Prince of Wales’s train for more than three weeks in 1905-1906, 
and on all sides 1 heard the w^orkmanship and desigil of the 
coaches forming the royal train spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise; they certainly formed a new departure in Indian practice, 
for which Mr. Barnber is responsible. 

The Chairman, who was received with aj>plause, said : 1 rise to 
s/ipport the vote of thanks to Mr. Barnber. The lecture has been 
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extremely interesting;, and the subject, which might otherwise 
have been very liry, was made by the lecturer very attractive, and 
not for {)nc minute could one dro]) one\s attention, and the excel- 
lence of the pictures jnade one feel as if one was back in India 
again. J must also ask 3^011 to pass a vote of thanks to the Council 
of the Institution of CWil Engineers. (Hear, hear.) I am sure 
that not one of tlie least merits of this j>aper has been that it has^ 
orened to us the doors of this splendid Institution and given us 
tlic use of this splendid lecture-hall. 

Tiicre w^as one point mentioned in the lecture, which gave me 
the greatest pleasure, and ihat w^as the encomium passed on the 
Itarsi Hoad Railway. ( Uic of the subjects which gave rise to a 
gmeat deal of correspr^Htience and a great deal of controversy 
vvlulst 1 was in Bum'hay was getting that Barsi Road Railv\'ay 
started, but i had a pleasant suri>ri^c in meeting to-day the 'Chief 
AlaTiager of that railway, AJr. ('althrop, and tcj hear from him they 
were ccmtcmplating a great expansion of the Railway, anef that 
all the jdans were ready, when, unfonunately, the \\\ar intervened, 
::nd tlie 'Treasury ste])pcd in, becau.se the issue of uew^ sbar?^s 
dmring the \\\'ir is de]»eudent on the ap]>roval of the Treasury. 
ArjotJier vivid recollection of m}^ ])eriod of office in Bomluiy was 
emmected willi tlie Rorebandar (iondal Railway. When I turned 
tile llrst sod o{ tliat Railway, and wiien, ] ]>elicvc, not quite tw’o 
year- cd‘ my office liad still to run, the engineer in charge said to 
me: ‘‘ Xcjw you have ttirned the first sod, and we guarantee tliat 
you will also he here to ojien the Railwa3%” and that was done. 1 
have always considered that a highly creditable engineering feat. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, another good result of this meeting 
hrts luam that Sir Cuilford Molesw'ortli lias ])romiscd us a pa]>er 
mi l\ail\va3^s. I mn quite sure that nothing could give us greater 
gratification than to have from so superior an authority 
ilie lyromise of a paper. (Hear, hear.) It is a great satisfaction to 
kncjw' tiial we are never in <liihcullies witli regard to papers, tlianks 
very largely to our Secretarvg 1 >r. FTillcn. Now I will call u])on 
Mr. Bamlier, if he wislics to reply to any of the observations 
which iiavc,becu made on his 5>aj)er. 

.The Li'Ctukuk, in reply, sa.id that wdth, r^Terence to the com- 
T’''unl tliat no copy of liis pa]»cr had been su]>]died to the audience, 
no (uiglit to have ex]»laincd that as'the leticrq)ress was not com- 
pletel}/ ready until Saturda}^ last, it had, unf«ortrnateIy, not I>een 
possible to issue correct co])ies before the meeting. 

Witii regard to the (piestion of averages, lie was awvare that they 
must bo accepted wdlli caution, fie had taken his averages gener- 
ally for fienods of five To ten 3xars, ai!d felt them to be reliable. 

With reference to “high capacity ” wvaggons and slumtiiig diffi- 
culties, he could ifot bur feel that the tune had long passed for 
the moving of waigg'ons in big collier}- districts by hand. What 
could be done in one coftntry ought certainly to be possible, und^r 
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similar conditions, in another; and if in South Africa and in 
America they could move wa,q;\^^ons weighini^ from 6o to 8o tons, 
l)e did not think there could be any difficulty in handling them in 
India. The objection raised should not, he felt, be allowed to 
stand in the way of the great advantages which would undoubtedly 
follow if such waggons were used for the transport of coal ajid 
other materials. 

IJc had nothing further of importance to say exce])t to thank 
them all very much for the kind vote of thanks they had accorded 
him. 

I )r. Poj.lkn said he wislied to a<kl his appreciation of Mr. 
Bamber’s kindness in regard to all the trouble he had taken in 
preparing tlie lecture for th*e meeting - 'fhey would agree with 
him that not only did Mr. Jknnber do his work thorough!}' w'ell, 
I)Ut lie was an admirahle lecturer alsf>. i Hear, hear, and applause ) 

The vc'ite of tlianks w'ls then put In the meeting and carried 
unatli^lou^]y. 

Colcjxfl 'N'aik, m e., said that before the ineering concluded he 
would like to ask them all to join with liim in passing a ver}' heart} 
vote of tlianks to the C'hairman, Lorrl Reay. for so kiinhy - 
siding over their meeting, illear, hear, and a])plause.) Me hati 
presided over the Council Meeting immediately before, and must 
have been sitting in the clriir for neaily three hoiir.-^. Tliat was a 
considerable strain fur anybody, and he felt tliey (’v\'ed Inrn a debt 
of gratitude for that. Tliey iia<l all thoroughly e!ijoyc«i the [)ai)er, 
and had learned somethin -g of Indian railvvays, and how great the 
improvements in transit had l>een in Iiuhdi since many of tlicm 
then present had left tliat country. They were all interested in 
seeing tlic various schci^ies fur ]a)>onr saxing, esnetaaliv when 
they considered the cnornions minenil trafiic atal the great tran 
shipment of goods thru ha<l grown uj) of late years. All those 
things were of the greate^.t intercut to all of them, and they w<nil(i 
all join witl) him in thanking I ord Reay for having come to take 
the chair. (Hear, hear.) 

This was ])ut to the meeting, and carried by acclamation. 

Lord Rcay: I can assure yon, ladies and gentlemen, it has 
given me great ])leasure to be here on s(; au.spiciou^ an occasion. 

The pr(^ceedingh then terminated. 
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SUPPLEMKNT 


OUR'KliVlEW OF BOOKS 

Thl Past, Present, and FriUKi^ I.'^kael. 

‘'The Social Llchslatton or the PKLvinivfo Semite.^/' Jiy JLlenry 
Schaeffer, Ph.D. (Mr, J/umpkf\\y Milfori, for Yale University 
I^ressi) I os. net. 

‘‘ Zionism and the Jewl^^h Kctukl.’' Py various writv.rs, edifcd by 
H. Sacher. (J/^. /jhn Murray^ Albermarle Street, W.; 2 s. 6d. net. 

In the two woiks before us we are able to trace, not oniy the gradual 
evolution of the ilanP Israel from the time when it was composed of a 
tribe of nomads, knit togeiner by uteiinc ties, until it found a settlement 
in I'alestine, from thence until its dispersion, but also, after following 
its w^anderings and lodgments in many lands during a period of nigh upon 
two thousand yearb, to learn its present-day abpirations and to endeavour 
to form some reasonahic conjecture as to its possible future. 

In the first-named of thebC works Dr. bchaeffer points out, not only that 
burv'ivals of matriarchy (a system whereby the mother takes precedence of 
the father in the determination of kinship) are to be encountered in some 
of the oldest portions of the Torah, but that a similar condnion of things 
at one time existed among the Arabs, and, on the strength of the material 
available, deems it to be within the limits of [Tobability that the matriarchal 
clan was the dominant form of organi/atiort among the Hebrews prior to 
their,;settlen7ent in Canaan. 

" With the acquisition of land, a new ecoftotnic factor acose, wiiich, 
acting upon social integration, resulted in the transition of maternal to 
paternal relationship. Pleiice in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis 
we find the eldest male {urent to be absolutely supreme in his household, 
his domain extending to life and death, and his being as absolute an owner 
of his children and their houses as he was over his slaves and “ his ox and 
his ass or anything that was his.*’ The full e.xercise of these rights, however, 
was checked by the edicts iucor{)orated in tLe Book of Deuteronomy, which, 
while they permitted parents to chastise their children, prohibited them 
from putting them to death ; the stubborn son being ordered to be brought 
before the elders of his cit;^, and his punishment to be inflicted by the com- 
munity. • 
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In dealing with the position of women in ancient Israelitish times, 
Dr, Schaeffer is of opinion that, generally speaking, wives were excluded from 
inheritance, inasmuch as they themselves were regarded as the property of 
their husbands, “ the only passages to the contrary being met with in the 
Book of Ruth : “ Then he (Boaz) said to the kinsman, ‘ Naomi who has 
returned from the land of Moab is about to sell a parcel of land which 
belonged to our brother Elimelech,^ for ‘ on the day’thou buyest the field of 
the hand of Naomi, thou buyest Ruth, the Moabitess, the widow of the dead# 
to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance.” Tbal the inherit- 
ance had fallen to Naomi must be attributed to extraordinary circumstances. 
The narrative informs us that Elimelechhad two sons, who no doubt 
succeeded to the inheritance left by their father. In course of time both 
Mahlon and Chilyon die withoift issue. Thellf' Moabitish wives have no 
legal claim upon the estate whatever, and hence the property reverts to 
Naomi, the widow of Elimelech. Whether this mode of inheritance is the 
remainder of a once established custom in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
is a matter of inference resting upon the somewhat similar law concerning 
daughters mentioned in the Book of Numbers.^’ However this may be, 
the passages just cited from tlie Book of Ruth cannot materially affect the 
assertion of Dr. Schaeffer regarding the older period of patriarchy, owing 
to their jiost-exilic origin. Commecting hereupon the author aptly 
remarks: “With patriarchy on the ascendant and with the practice of 
marriage by purchase, the legal status of women is reduced to an extremely 
low level. It is imjiortant to bear in mind that wives are in a chattel 
relation to their husbands. This alone, ajiart from religious motives, 
would account for the exclusion of women in matters of succession.” 

Dr. Schaeffer proceeds to contrast this custom among the ancient 
Hebrews with that in vogue among the Arabs. He says : “ According to 
the Nabataean inscriptions the women of northern Arabia must have 
occupied a high social x>osition, '1 hey might even own large estates and 
engage in trading pursuits. Whether this iin])iied the right of inheritance 
is doubtful. Before Tsluhain mad's time only warriors could inherit; “ none 
can be heirs who do not take part in battle, drive booty, and protect 
property ’ (Koran, Sura, IV. 8,26). That the women of Medina had no 
capacity for inheritance, at least so far as landed property is concerned, is 
in perfect agreement with the above principle, as well as with A/ W marriage, 
or marriage of dominioa.^ In marriages of the latter type the purchase- 
price is paid to the woman’s kin. With the rise of Islam, however, the mahr 
becomes the property of the woman, although at the same time a gift of 
some sort is insisted upon Ijy Muhammad, “ be it only an iron ring or half 
his cloak.” This change was rendered possiljle by the pre-Islamic custom 
of giving a sadaq^ or voluntary gift, to a rnufa wife. In Islam both sadaq 
and mahr are used interchangeably in the sense of dowry. The dowry, 
the nature of which depended entirely on the social position of the suitor, 
constituted the most important part of a woman’s identity. As in Islam, 
so among the Prabs of Pladramaut, the mahr is handed over to the woman. 
In addition to this the bride receives from the bridegroom a wedding- 
piesent, which is regarded as her own special personal property. 
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Dr. Schaeffer gives as his opinion that ‘‘of all the Pentateuchal laws, that 
pertaining to the property rights of daughters is one of the latest.” 

One of the most interesting and instructive portions of the work is that 
which deals with the development of individual land ownership in 
Israel. When the nomadic tribe settled in Canaan, the institution of 
private property would appear to have been co-ordinate with the intro- 
duction of agriculture, and* in this respect we see an analogy between the 
Israclitish custom and the law of Islam, whereunder all lands which have 
never been cultivated or occupied by houses become private property 
{mulk^ by bi^ipg “quickened,” or brought under cultivation. Communal 
ownership by the clan would appear to have remained the custom for many 
generations posterior to the conquest of Canaan ; but in course of time the 
numerous influences affcctjng the social fabric of the community gradually 
displaced the simple tri bkNar range men ts of the earlier period, and in 
process of time many estates, originally constituting part and parcel of the 
lands assigned to various Hebrew tribes and their sub-divisions, or 
“ families,” fell into the grasp of the wealthy classes residing in the jcities. 
At all events under the Hebrew monarchy, the concentration of landed 
property had become an established custom, and probably was one of the 
causes of the poverty and distress among the peasantry, and r/ the 
subsequent legislative enactments on behalf of the poor. 

“ With the consolidation of the kingdom under David and Solomon the 
tribal life of Israel assumed a different aspect. Eut the tenacity of the old 
tribal system was such as to leave its impress on the internal administration of 
the various communities, the royal government contenting itself apparently 
with the receipt of the usual taxes and tribute. All the essential functions 
of government in the towns and villages of pre-exilic Israel w’ere in the 
bands of a council of elders, composed of the heads of families or clans 
residing in each community. During the exile the elders appear as the 
ofticial icpresentalivcs of the clans, acting on their behalf on every 
important occasion. The return from the Babylonian exile, it may be 
noted, was a concern of the clan as a whole, and not a matter of individual 
initiative. The “ elders of the Jews,” the saM yehudaye, as we learn from 
the Book of Erza, were recognized by the Persian satrap as the hereditary 
representatives of the Jewish community. 

Leaving Dr. SchaetfePs interesting record of “ the dead past,” we turn to 
consid&^r “the living present,” as pourtrayed in the work edited by Mr.Sachcr, 
aniiat once come face to face with the problem df <!ndeavouring to fill into 
the modern world of a national group, wl\^ch, despite a continuous series of 
most cruel and bitter persecutions, has survived from ancient times without 
the ordinary attributes of nationhood. For the* lines penned by the 
Turkish poet, Shiekh Haroun Abdullah : 

“ The Jew claims no land dear as that devoted to his birth, 

Therefore ’tis meet that he should be, ft wanderer o’er the earth,” 

appear to be as true tp-day as when they were penned three and a half 
centuries ago. 

^‘The modern world sets Jhe Jew the problem of maintaining some sort 

VOL. IX. I* * 
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of distinctive existence without the external props of territorial sovereignty 
and a political machine, and the Jew sets the modern world the problem 
of finding for him a place in its social structure which shall enable him to 
live as a human being without demanding from that he cease to be a 
Jew.'' 

The present Great War brings this Jewish problem into tragic belief. 

It is not merely that hundreds of thousands of Jews have been turned 
into homeless wanderers, exposed to the ravages of famine and disease, 
and with the slenderest prospect of ever recovering such economic stability 
as they had before. That is the external aspect of the Jewish contribution 
to the tale of war-suffering, and it is sufficiently appalling to arrest atten- 
tion even at a time when horror stalks through the world. But the inner 
side of the tragedy, of even more awful significance for the Jewish people, 
is the destruction of the homes of Jewish life and learning, the break-up of 
the social organism, which, despite its lack of freedom and of material and 
political strength has embodied most fully in the modern world what is 
vital and enduring m the character and ideals of the Jewish people. The 
h^voc brought by the war to the Jews of Poland has been compared to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the comparison is by no 
means fanciful. For the fearful blow strikes beyond the individuals at the 
very heart of the nation." As a solution of this problem, Mr. Sacher, and 
his fellow-contributors to the volume before us, thinks that the creation of 
a purely Jewish state in Palestine would make it possible for large numbers 
of Jews to settle there and live under conditions in which they could 
produce a type of life corresponding to the character and ideals of the 
Jewish people. When this is accomplished, says Mr. Sacher, “ Palestine 
will be the home of the Jewish people, not because it will contain all the 
Jews in the world, but because it will be the only place in the world where 
the Jews are masters of their own destiny, and the national centre to 
which all Jews will look as the home and the source of all that is most 
essentially Jewish. Palestine will be the country in which Jews are to be 
found, just as Ireland is the country in which Irishmen are to be found, 
though there are more Irishmerf outside of Ireland than in it. And 
similiarly Palestine will be the home of Judaism, not because there will be 
no Judaism anywhere else, but because in Palestine the Jewish spirit will 
have free play, and there the Jewish mind and character will express 
themselves as they can nowhere else.” 

In support of this theory the authors of the work give a very interesting 
sketch of Jewish history in Europe from the period of the French Revolu- 
tion to date, and also furnish some extremely interesting details of the 
Jewish colonization movement in Palestine, from which we learn that forty- 
five Jewish colonies exist in Palestine to-day, with a population of about 
15,000 souls, and cover a totfil area of 110,000 acres, or about two per 
cent, of the whole area of the country. 

One omission we note in the book, and that is that it never alludes to 
the altitude taken up by the Sephardic Jews, who have been settled in 
Palestine for many generations, towards the large immigration of Ashen- 
k'azi Jews into the country. This omission may of course be accidental, 
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but, in our opinion, it is unfortunate, as unless the goodwill of these 
earlier Jewish inhabitants is well assured, the comparison which Mr- 
Sacher draws between Ireland and Palestine may fin’d a realization in a 
manner more striking than desirable. 

There is also another factor which the authors of the work — and indeed 
nearly all Zionists — do not seem to ever take into serious consideration — 
namely, the position which the large Muslim and Christian poi)uIations of 
Palestine rj^ay assume towards the Zionist movement. The problem of the 
settlement of* the Jews in Palestine bristles with difficulties on every side, 
and while we cordially welcome this book as a valuable contribution towards 
Zionist literature, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much water will 
have to flow down the ‘Jordan Valley bjefore a Jewish State in Palestine 
becomes un fait accompli. We make this statement out of no spirit of 
hostility towards the ideals of Zionists, for the welfare of the Jewish race 
is, perhaps, as dear to our heart as it is to the authors of the book, but 
from our personal knowledge of the country and its peoples, and a sincere 
desire to call attention to dangerous shoals and reefs, which if not known 
and guarded against may wreck and bring to naught the well meant and 
laudable ideals of the promoters of Zionism. • 

Henri M. L6on, m.a., ll.d., f.s.p. 

June IT, 1916. 


The German Peril and the Grand Alliance. By G. de Wesselitsky 
author of Russia and Democracy,’" (Fisher Unwin,') is. 

The author’s name is familiar as that of a distinguished Russian 
journalist, who has represented the Novoye Vremya in this country for many 
years, and served as President of the Foreign Press Association in London. 
He is descended from the Serbian Bozhidarovitch family, and as son and 
grandson of Russian Generals entered upon a military career, soon aban- 
doned for the study of history and philosophy at Heidelberg. Extensive 
exjierience of Germany and contact with representative men enabled him 
to foresee better than many statesmen and diplomatists the trend of 
political events. A persona grata Printe Bismarck, M. de Wesselitsky 

was dCfterwards expelled from Prussia by Kaiser^Wilhelm II. 

This pamphlet contains an address delivered at a gathering at the 
Central Plall, Westminster, in March, -^nder the auspices of the Russia 
Society, presided over by the Speaker. M. de. Wesselitsky begins by 
pointing out dangerous and eccentric theories resulting from German^ 
scientific studies, though he rightly pays homage to genuine science. 
F'amily reform ” has led to hideous developments, and megalomania 
claims every great man and every civilization as due to Teutonic origin. 
His main theme is the relations of Teutons and Slavs from early times, a 
branch of history which Germans have endeavoured to obscure, but 
which Polish historians like Boguslawski have investigated with unexpected 
results. The history and memorials of the former Slavs of the Elbe 
and Baltic have formed a leisure study of our author, who has explored 
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their lands on foot and collected local traditions. Many professional 
historians will learn for the first time that — 

Between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries, while Europe was 
mostly plunged nn darkest barbarism, and ancient culture found refuge 
only in Constantinople and the Greek Black Sea colonies, a vast 
country, stretching from the Baltic to the Middle Danube, called 
Germania Magna sed Slovenia, was, alone in, Europe, densely peopled, 
orderly, and prosperous, with many towns and some large cities. 

Traces of former Slav inhabitants of modern Germany are indicated by 
such purely Slav names as Strelitz, Stargard (01denburg)rJ Strielov 
(Stralsund), Pomerania {po more, by the sea), Kolberg {okolo herega, along 
the shore), and Leipzig {lipa, linden, the Slav sacred tree). The State of 
Prussia (/»<? Russa) is the outcome of one of the German marks, instituted 
by Henry the Fowler against the^ Slavs. Boleslav the Brave of Poland 
attempted unsuccessfully in the eleventh century to unite all the Slavs 
politically. The names of leading Slav Princes like Godeskalk (Gotts- 
chalk),^Krut (Krooko), Pribislav, and Niklol, their last hope, who fell 
fighting against Henry the Lion, are almost forgotten. Lack of cohesion 
prevented the Elbe Slavs from holding their own against their aggressive 
Teutorv rivals, which the Poles and C>.echs were better able to effect. 
Professor Josef Perwolf wrote a very complete Russian account of the 
Germauization of the Baltic Slavs ; and there are references in an article 
on the Jugoslav question in our h'ebruary issue. In the East German 
oath given by our author, Dcr Deutsche (devil) hoP dich, the word used 
is Dudscher, a corruption. I'russian militarism is thus explained by 
M. de Wesselitsky : 

'Fhe basis of its organization was the blind submission of a robl^ed- 
of-all, downtrodden, and starved -out race, for wnom even serfdom 
was a salvation from total extinction, I'he Wends bore on their 
shoulders, like Caryatides, the w'hole edifice of Prussia, and are now 
bearing that of the whole German Em])irc, which if they failed it must 
crumble to pieces. 

Modern Prussia has benefited from a past Germanized Russian Govern- 
ment, and others have done their #share of work potir le roi de Prussc, 
but all Europe is alive to the consequences. Otlier aspects discussed are 
Prussification of Germany (a .yoke bitterly but impotently resented by 
many subjects), “double nationality,’’ the sham Prussian “Order gf St. 
John,’’ approaches to JefJui*is, Jews, ultra-Conservatives, and ultra- Radicals-, 
with an outline of peace conditions. M. de ^V’'esselitsky rejoices at the 
growing understanding and friendship of England and Russia. 

It is tempting to enlarge on this work, which offers much food for 
thought and original suggestions. Slavophil. 


“ Aristodemocracy.” By Sir Charles Waldstein, ll.d. {Murray, los. fid.) 

Sir Charles Waldstein’s new book is’a lengthy plea for such conditions as 
might. in future prevent war, and, in fact, introduce an era of international 
peace and goodwill. Much as one may admire the intention which led to 
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the writing of this book, one might wish that instead of a portly volume 
Sir Charles had split his material into two shorter and less inconclusive 
volumes. The first part of his work is devoted to a study of the conditions 
which in Germany have led to a state of “ swelled head,” and the author’s 
statement about the older generation of Germans — those educated 
before 1870 — will, we think, be readily agreed to by his readers. Although 
there can be no doubt that Bismarck’s efforts succeeded in making a co- 
herent unit of what had been before him a heterogeneous medley of smal 
nationalities, each with its prejudices, customs barriers, and the like, it is 
not to be wondered at that jthe members of those national units, when 
associated together into a greater nation, became overbearing. The 
Belgian device “ B’union fc^it la force” -finds itself justified there with a 
vengeance, but nevertheless each of the individual units seems to have kept 
a somewhat better opinion of itself than of its neighbours. The German 
Empire is, in fact — to use a geological expression — a sort of pudding-stone, 
or rather a breccia with the rough angular units cemented together^rather 
than bound by the Prussian administration. Granted, then, that the older 
Germans were on the whole of a different class and of a different tempera- 
ment than the modern Boche, yet the horrors of the 1870 war, shorf as it 
was, have to be remembered ; no b'renchman then alive, or born shortly 
afterwards, is likely to forget them ; shall we say that they were due to 
the psychological effect of masses? Then we must recollect that the 
inhibition of the controlling and restricting functions of the thinking cells 
over the mere animal functions is the greater when the controlling cells 
arc less numerous or less active, and we shall postulate and demonstrate 
in the same breath that the modern German is very near the brute in 
mentality. Sir Charles would have us think otherwise, but we must refuse 
to accept his plea. Take a C^erman singly, he may be in appearance a 
decent enough person ; he will try to be pleasant, but always with an eye 
to the main chance ; his decency has a string to it. Put two or more 
such Germans together, and the mass action will at once be evident — the 
Deuischtum which the single individual concealed for the sake of his own 
gain becomes assertive. 'I'hese men have been trained thus. The whole 
German system of education is, as Sir Charles readily agrees, subject to the 
control of thp Imperial Administration. I.iberal thought, if it exists, is gagged, 
and sj. cast of mind is produced which is so ^^eq^ily swayed by superior 
orders that the individual must lose all individuality and personal control 
when the affairs of his country are at stike? The author calls this chau- 
vinism : it seems a very large extension of the original meaning of the word. 
Ciiauvinisrn is a disease of patriotism — an hypertrophy ; but the German- 
state of mind alluded to is more than that. AVc see in it another type of 
growth-^like cancer, or sarcoma, shall we say ? — a malignant growth which 
destroys all the critical faculties. A Frenchman may find everything wrong 
that is not French, an Englishman also, in different ways well known to all 
observant people ; the German is made to despise others, he merely asserts 
that Germany must and shall rule the world because he has been told so at 
school and every day of hi? life. Indeed, the Boche is a self-abused persjpn. 
What hais he done in science ? Compilations of great value, qua compilations, 
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but without a spark of genius in them. Any bookworm can be a compiler. 
It may be said that since 1870 neither in chemistry nor in physics, nor 
indeed in anything else, have the Germans invented or led; they have 
adapted, compiled, accumulated facts, and they have turned all they could 
into money- Their drug trade has sprung front the necessity to turn 
into money the by-products of their chemical shops ; their hard-working, 
plodding qualities have enabled them to ** make good in the workshops ; 
and their snake-like obsequious travellers and representatives have under- 
sold their competitors. Thus it became possible for them to believe 
that after peaceful penetration they might own the world. . That is not 
chauvinism, it is self-delusion. We insist on the point because Sir Charles 
sees in chauvinism the fons et origo of all wars : we do not. He fancies that 
chauvinism was beginning to find root in England before the war. Would 
to God it had, then England would have been prepared and the war 
would not have happened ! The Boche might have waited long for a 
selected moment if the national defence had not been relegated behind 
party politics — in fact sabotte by visionaries, socialists, and worse, spreading 
blindly in hollow words doctrines made in Germany for export. There is, 
the^i, much special pleading in the first part of Sir Charles’s work, and the 
second portion is merely a lengthy disquisition on morality, intended to 
support the plea for throwing overboard “ chauvinism and adopting what 
seems to be a policy of international non-patriotism. We have no doubt 
that, deeply thoughtful as is Sir Charles’s book, it will not convince many 
people, unless they be already of his opinion. We look upon enlightened 
patriotism as a necessity, and it is part and parcel of efficient patriotism to 
know the defects of one’s enemies as well as their qualities. In the study 
of German psychology most French and English have signally failed before 
the war. It is hardly to be thought of that after the terrible fight in which both 
nations are freely spilling the best of their blood the younger generations 
will be imposed upon by verbose disquisitions. Rather do we believe that 
from the war will emerge a race of men of action to whom the failure of 
philosophers and word-mongers, of preachers and speech-makers, will be 
such an indubitable fact that Sir Charles’s plea for denationalism will fail 
or be ignored. The appendices to t^e book are curiously irrelevant to the 
subject-matter. H. L. J. 


THE NEAR EAST 

« ft ft 

Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. (Oxford : Black- 
well.) 6s. net. 

Mr. Bouchier is well 'known to readers of “ Greats ’* at Oxford as the 
author of Life and Letters in Roman Africa ” and Spain under the 
Roman Empire.” It may at once be said that the present volume is in 
every way worthy of the predecessors. For us it has an additional interest, 
in that it treats of a region now famous in war, and, as we hope, destined 
to be still more famous in the peace to come — that is to say, on account 
of a looked-for change of rule. But apart from the 'research and scholar- 
ship revealed by the author, it may be said th^t Syria, on account of its 
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proximity to the Parthians, presented .simitar problems to the Romans as 
“The Frontier” does to the authorities in India. And for that reason the 
subject is of peculiar interest to our readers. We learn that the Romans, 
like the British, were inclined to make the frontier tribes themselves the 
guardian of the limes* • That was the earlier policy, to be superseded by 
legionaries permanently garrisoned there. But as these legionaries were 
largely drawn from the pdpulation on the spot, the older principle in part 
prevailed. 

The Slavs of the War Zone. By the Right Hon. W. F, Bailey, c.b. 

{Chapman and HalL) los. 6d. net. 

In this volume the authof sets forth the iniquities of the ramshackle 
Empire with which the. public is now only too familiar. But we think 
that he has been so occupied in flogging this admittedly dead horse that 
he has given us too much of the Austro-Hungarian and too little of the 
Slav. Those who have read the works of “Scotus Viator,” Mr. Steed, 
and Mr. Drage, are thoroughly conversant with the former, but still look 
for an exhaustive account of the habits and customs, as apart from the 
hopes and fears, of our friends the Southern Slavs and Cechs. , 


INDIA 

Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny (1857-58) and Afghanistan 
(1879). By Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray, v.c., k.c.b., late r.e. 
(London: Smithy Elder and Co.^ 15, Waterloo Place.) 1916. 

Much valuable literature is permanently lost to the reading public by 
the fact of its publication in the ephemeral pages of reviews and magazines 
and we therefore welcome this small volume, in which Sir Edward Thack- 
eray has collected some of the papers which he originally contributed to 
this Review, to the Royal Engineers^ Journal ^ and to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. The gallant author is already well known by his works entitled 
“ Two Indian Campaigns,” “ BiograplMcal Notices of Officers of the Bengal 
Engineers,” and his “ History of Sieges in the Nineteenth Century ” ; and 
in the present rechauffe of his mingled official and personal recollections 
he h^s given us narratives of the memorable sieges of Delhi and Lucknow 
of four months’ campaigning experiences iil •Afghanistan, with brief 
memoirs of some of his comrades in arms ; Sir Alexander Taylor, General 
and G.c.B. of the Bengal Engineers; the dashing partisan leader, Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse ; Brasyer, of Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and two other well- 
known officers of the Corps of Bengal Engineers — General James Macleod 
Innes, v.c., c.b., and Colonel Joseph Taylor, the repairer of the Taj 
Mahal. * , ^ 

To these are added some incidents in the siege of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combermere, extracted from the journals kept by officers serving in the 
siege, and an account of the heroic self-sacrifice of a Jemador of Sappers, 
one Faiz Khan, in the Afghan War, together with some notes on the 
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natural history of Assam, compiled from the observations of the author 
when employed in that province. We doubt, however, if Sir Edward is 
right in calling thte Hornbill of Assam a Toucan. The accounts of the 
fighting in the Indian Mutiny (more properly designated the Mutiny of 
the Bengal Native Army) make us realize the complete change that has 
taken place in the conditions of warfare within the last half-century, due 
to the increased range of weapons and the use of high explosives. At 
Lucknow a large body of the enemy’s troops was observed crossing the 
front of our position, but was just out of range of our artillery*. Sir Edward 
says : '' A few shots were fired from the heavy guns of the outpost, but the 
range at the nearest point of their line of march was upwards of two 
thousand yards.’* The casualties^ that occurred in the actions of those days 
seem absolutely trivial in the light of the recent results of the fighting in 
Flanders. The siege operations which resulted in the capture of Lucknow 
in March, 1858, lasted three weeks, and Sir Edward Thackeray writes : 
“ TheJosses on our side during the operations were about twenty-five officers 
killed and fifty wounded, and eight hundred men killed and wounded. 

Now that the metal helmet which formerly defended the heads of our 
soldiers of all arms is again being adopted by our infantry, it may be of 
interest to note that our author remarks, in describing the battle of 
the Hindun on May 31, 1857: “The Carabineers — the 6th Dragoon 
Guards — wore their brass helmets during this action, without cover or 
protection of any kind, and strange though it may seem, there were but 
few cases of sunstroke, the burnished surfaces causing the heat to be 
reflected from the helmets.’* On the same day twelve men of the Sixtieth 
Rifles were struck down by the sun, of whom four died. A metal helmet 
affords complete protection against the sun ; at that lime the British officers 
of the Scinde Horse wore silver helmets. 

The battle of the Hindun was followed by the victory at Badle-ka-Serai 
gained on June 8, and that date was selected for the annual banquet held 
in London to commemorate the siege and capture of Delhi. Nearly sixty 
years have now passed since that memorable exploit, and wdien the veteran 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts presided over the gathering in 1914 for the 
last time, the number of the survivors had dwindled to twenty. 

It is a matter of regret that Sir Edward has concluded his memoir o 
Colonel Brasyer with the ‘suppression of the Mutiny at Allahabad^' and 
gives no account of the subsequent career of that eccentric and picturesque 
personality. By the bye he calls B^asyer’s famous regiment the Ferozeshah, 
instead of the Ferozepore Sikhs, now entitled King George’s Own, and 
boasting the King-Emperor as their Colonel-in-Chief. But there are several 
similar little slips in the text, owing, no doubt, to an insufficient revision 
of proofs. The description of the field of Charasiab at p. 140 leaves us in 
doubt whether the word “edges’/ has not been substituted for “hedges” 
by a printer’s error. 

In the topography of Lucknow, p. 107, it is stated- that “the town is 
bounded on the north by the Gumti, and on the east by a canal which 
runs northward from the river.” A passage of considerable length relating 
the death of the gallant Hodson on p. 103 is repeated verbatim on p. 123. 
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There are also some printer's errors In the spelling of Indian places and 
proper names — e,g.^ p. 46, Chandene for Chandnee ; p. 142, Bala Hisanand 
Sherpun ; p. 146, Mupooree should probably read Mynpoorie; and p. 170, 
Jerdan for Jerdon. We only notice these trifling errors in the hope of 
seeing them corrected in future editions. F H T 


The Triumph of Delhi, and Other Poems. By Nanikram Vasanmal 
Thadani Sarkar. (Calcutta : Badur and Sons.) 

A collection of poems possessed of charm, of which the shorter ones 
call for special praise, and particularly *Tn Memoriam: K.,” from which 
we quote : 

“He passed away, and thou, O sorrow, cease ; 

A husband, son, and friend, is and bare 

A mother's bosom and a widow’s home.” 

The author has a simplicity of diction which is rare among Indian poets 
writing in English, and which they would do well to imitate, * 


RUSSIA 

On THE Russian Front. By R. Scotland Liddell. (London: 

^Tar shall and CV., Lid.) 

A book written to the accompaniment of guns amidst the noise of battle ! 
It tells tale after tale of Russian heroism, of the marvellous courage of 
suffering Russian men, and the patient devotion of tender Russian women. 
A book that shows the Russian people as they really are, lull of faiths and 
braced by a splendid self-forgetfulness, with their cheery Ncechcvo 
when everything seems to be going dead wrong. 

The author has felt and vividly describes the immensity of Russia, with 
its great soul and giant strength, and the account he gives of the Russian 
infantry soldier, his childdike faith and schoolboyish pranks, his splendid 
endurance and simple-hearted self-abnegation and disregard of personal 
suffering, is moving and accurate. 

The BriUsh people little realize that tHe Russian soldier’s pay in war- 
Jtirne^is one shilling and sixpence a month, and^iq peace-time threepence a 
week, and that the wives only get something less than twelve shillings a 
month, and the children under ten abcTut six shillings. 

The way the Russian soldier does all kinds of hard work in all kinds of 
Weather, and marches over impossible roads or wades through quagmires^ 
and across moving sandhills, singing all the iune in J^erfect harmony^ is 
well described, and though the Russian soldier himself is happy and con- 
tented, his job (as Mr. 'Scotland Liddoll tells us) is certainly “not a 
good one.'’ 

Our author writes, of Warsaw in superlatives of praise, but we do not 
think he has overdone it in any way. 

There is always a Dublift levity and “a happy-go-lucky go^as ycu-pleased- 
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ness” about Warsaw, and the way’ the people pass from grave to gay is 
Strikingly Hibernian* 

The descriptions of the burial of the Russian soldiers, and the scamped 
and hurried funeral services, are very impressive; and the way “the 
Sisters move silently about amongst the mounds tending the individual 
graves tells of the devotion of the Russian women. The story of the great 
retreat and the fall of Warsaw is vividly told, and the burnings and devasta- 
tions wrought by the retreating Russians so that the pursuing Huns might 
find “all cupboards bare” are strikingly portrayed. 

At times our author feels savage with the Russians for having to retreat 
at all, at their want of what in India is called “ bundobast,” their lack of 
ammunition, their absence of success, and.the way the officers and Generals 
get out of the danger zone befoce the simple soldier, and in front of the 
cartloads of following wounded and the streaming refugees. But he 
realizes that Generals and the Staff are of more importance than the 
common soldier, and that the great thing is to secure and safeguard the 
retreat. 

Incidentally the author bears witness to the generous treatment afforded 
by the Russians to their Austrian and German prisoners. Russian, 
German, and Austrian wounded used to sit and have iheir meals together, 
and were quite friendly one to the other, and this in spite of the fact that 
in some instances the brutal Huns had cut out the tongues of Russian 
prisoners because they would not give information. 

Then at last the end of the great retreat comes, and Russia greatly 
stands at bay ; and the book closes with the pieparation for a fresh 
advance of the Russian hosts “for Truth, for Tsar, for Motherland.” 

The book as a record of an eyewitness is well worth thoughtful study. 

J. Pollen. 


Russia at the Cross Rc>ads. By C. E. Bechhofer, with an Introduction 
by A. H. Murray. (London : Kegari Paul^ Trcncky Truhter a?id 
Ltd.; New York: JE, J}utton a /id Co.) 1916. 

To try to explain Russia to herself is somewhat of an ambitious under- 
taking. What young nation ever did understand itself? The first duty 
of a nation, as of an individual, is to grow, and Russia is yet in the grow- 
ing stage ; and the nexf ijiuty is to toil, to eat bread in the sweat of th^ 
brow, and Russia is toiling now, and has not as yet reached the stage when 
she can rest and reflect, or, as it wftVe, turn inwards upon herself and begin 
to reason about her existence and her destiny. But the trend of the 
nascent nation has undoubtedly always been towards the sea, and the 
religious yearnings of the Russian true believers are certainly directed with 
ever-growing intensity towards the golden dome of St. Sophia (the* Vatican 
of the East) and the sepulchre cf our Lord in Jerusalem. 

The manner, in which the rising Russian nation has been dexterously 
expl'^ited by the Germans, with all their Machiavellian cunning, is well 
set forth in this book, and the author is not far wrong in declaring that 
“the Russian’s despair has often been the creation of necessity.'' 
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There is also much in the contention that the restoration of the capital 
to Moscow will be the reflection of the vital renaissance of Russia,” for the 
Russian nation chiefly consists of the Great, Little, and White Russians, 
who recognize in Moscow their “little mother.” 

We think it is hardly fair to speak of the Armenians in the mass and in 
the small as “unprincipled and treacherous”; and with regard to the 
exploitation of Russia, it is hardly true that the foreigner is not favoured* 
The Scots have always been welcomed in Moscow, and the German has 
been favoured and encouraged all over the country with the fatal results 
we know of.* 

In the chapter on the “Wealth of Russia” the question is asked, 
“Could Russia be further developed?” A most unnecessary question, 
seeing that it is admitted on all hands Jthat Russia is hardly developed at 
all, and that private enterprise in Russia takes the form of indiscriminate 
slaughter of fur animals, the reckless deforestation of lordly woodlands, 
and generally the killing of the geese that lay the golden eggs. Our 
author thinks that all this waste and want will disappear with the Opening 
of the Dardanelles, and that the increase of trade with England, France, 
and America will permit the establishment of a high protective tiariiT 
against Germany, and that Russia will emerge as “a willing ahd pro- 
ductive great nation.” It may be said she is this already. All she really 
needs is guidance and direction on sound lines of development, and the 
author seems to suggest that the merging of the “ Mir system ” in agri- 
culture and the “Artel system” in commerce into State-directed economic 
institutions of national co-operative guilds might supply this guidance and 
direction. 

The chapter on “ Peter the thrice Great ” seems to have little con- 
nection with “Russia at the Cross Roads,” but sets forth the merits of 
the mighty autocrat with fidelity; but we think the author is quite mistaken 
in the views he takes of the actual nature of Russian autocracy and of its 
effects on Russian character and humour. 

And we fear we must say there is but little point in the chapter on 
“ Russian Character,” and there is little to be learnt from the chapter on 
the “Church and Russia”; but in describing “The Russian at Home,” 
the author is right in insisting that the Russian women remain the most 
markedly womanly women in Europe, and that their actual influence is as 
,vast*as it is unobtrusive. i ^ P- 

Two Months in Russi v : July-Sep‘»eimijer, 1914. By Rev. \V. Mansell 
Merry, (Oxford : BlackwdL) 2s. 6d. net.^ 

It is worthy of record that while Anglo-Russian friendship was still ip 
its infancy here (and was being nursed through its first stages by Madame 
Olga Novikoffand Mr. Stead), those adventurous spirits who crossed “the 
roof of the world,” and 'descended on the other side on the soil of Holy 
Russia, fearlessly recorded their admiration for India's Northern neighbours. 
To-day we no lorrger look so much for admiration of Russia from our 
English travellers — that is now shared by every man, woman, and child — 
but rather for a narrative^of things seen. ^ 
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Accordingly, a description of days spent there at the time of the out- 
break of this war cannot fail to attract general interest. To this may be 
added the pleasure of reading Mr, Merry. He divides his book into three 
parts: “Before the War in Petrograd/’ “The Outbreak of Hostilities," 
and “During the War." He points out that through prohibition the 
Russian Government have had to forego ;£‘93, 000,000 annual revenue. 
We might conclude that the way to tea-totalism lies through Government 
liquor monopoly 1 Very fine is the description of the demonstration at the 
British Embassy. He concludes with an account of his return to England 
through Scandinavia. 


A Practical Guide for Russia;^ Consular Officers and all Persons 
HAVING Relations with Russia, By Baron A. Heyking, d.c.l., 
Imperial Russian Consul - General in London. Second edition, 
revised and amplified. (P. S. Kin^^ and Son^) 12s. net. 

Thd above is not only a very thorough account of the duties of Russian 
Consular Officers, as the title implies, but also a mine of information for 
all* those who wish to have commercial and other relations with Russia ; 
and wfe may presume there will be many after the war. Accordingly we 
draw particular attention to Part X., entitled “ Legal Position of Foreigners 
in Russia,” where, in a commendably concise form, this subject is treated 
in all its aspects. In the last pages of the book the Consul-General makes 
an eloquent plea for a closer co-operation fietween local aiitiiorities and 
Foreign Consular Officers in the future. He asks for a definite statement 
which can be incort)orated in consular conventions for the exemption of 
Russian Consular Officers from serving on juries or iiKpiests. Another, 
a somewhat humorous complaint, is that in this country there is a lack of 
any administrative i)Ower vested in Consuls over those of their own country- 
men who arc luentally deranged. He recalls some of the strange requests 
made to Russian Consuls in the past. Thus, the official in Bombay was 
asked by a Russian scientist to make a collection of Indian minerals for 
him. On another occasion the Russian C'onsul in London was requested 
to gather pamphlets and books on astronomical matters ; also on the treat- 
ment of lunatics in the different asylums of the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time to give an essay on this question. He naturally protests 
against being treated in^tljis manner as a Jack-of-all-tradcs. The extent 
to which Consuls can be of service to subjects of their country is shown 
in the case of a Russian sailor \frho, in a fit of jealousy, committed a 
murder, and, after having been condemned to death, obtained a reprieve 
on the initiative of the Consul. 

But it is evident that in many cases the Consuls time is seriously 
wasted, and he says in this respect ladies are the worst offenders. Russian 
students also are sometimes not»a little helpless/ Baron Heyking quotes 
the case of one who came to the Consulate-General in London, and stated 
tljAt he had arrived the day before and put up at a bdarding-house. He 
left his luggage there and had gone out into the street, and had since 
HlB^n^ble to find the boarding-house. He bid not know the name of 
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the street in which it was situated ; he could not speak English, and was, 
in fact, utterly helpless. He had to be sent back to Russia. 

The question of our own Consular Service has attkined much greater 
importance since the outbreak of war, and reforms in this department are, 
we understand, urgently needed. We may add that this volume contains 
many hints which we may ourselves take with that object in view. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
The Tropics. By C. R. Enock, r.R.o.s. {Grant Richards,) i6s. net. 

Empires and civilizations have risen and fallen, and will continue to 
rise and fall until mart strives to lay the basis of a science of corporate 
living on the earth.” In the introduction to this richly illustrated volume 
of 450 pages the author makes an eloquent plea for the study of a new 
science — viz., constructive human geography, which, he explains,* bears 
somewhat the same relation to geography as medicine does to anatomy. 
Accordingly he gives the reader not only a description of the Tropfcs, 
their scenery, inhabitants, and industries, but also, as far as possible, out- 
lines their future in each case on a basis of self-development. This is, we 
think, the first book written with this admirable purpose, and also the first 
that treats the subject of the Tropics situated in all the continents as one 
composite whole. 

But if these two features make the work remarkable, yet another great 
merit it can show is the thoroughness of the information given and the 
suggestiveness of the conclusions drawn. 

It is natural that in a work of this scope India could only be allotted 
some dozen pages. But we note with regret that in bis opinion “the 
Indian in his abject poverty, ignorance, and heathenism [the italics are 
ours], strikes a note both of pity and reproach in the observer's mind.” 

On the whole it may be said that the author is at his best when he deals 
with the lesser-known “Tropics.” 


• * ORIENTALIA * 

• • • 

Ambntet. By Alfred E. Knight, pp. 1x4-274; five plates and line 
blocks. {Longpnans and Spidf: and Sons.) 

A very useful compilation to help collectors of*Egyptian images of the 
gods, scarabs, and amulets, and incidentally calculated to advertise the 
stock or collection of Messrs. Spink and Sons, if one judges by repeated 
allusions thereto. . J' 


Delhi Museum of Arch.^olocy : Loan Exhibition of Antiquities at the 
Coronation Durbar, 1911. Rupees 20. 

This handsome work inP the usual format of the Archaeological Survey 
publicatipns contains seventy-four plates in half tone, illustrating about 
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twice as many specimens or groups of specimens of arms and armour, 
standards, farmSlns, calligraphy, paintings, dresses, and furniture, etc., 
creditably engraved by the photo-mechanical department of Thomason 
College, Roorkee. This book might have been more valuable to collectors 
of pictures, particularly if dates had been added to the descriptions. In 
most cases one is left to conjecture at what date during the life of the 
subject or after his death a portrait was painted''. 


MISCELLANEA 

European and other Race Origins. By Herbert Bruce Hannay, Esq. 
8vo., XXV + 491 pp. (London : Sampson Marston and Co,^ Ltd,^ 
21s. net 

Many years ago a number of books were written to prove that England was 
theheme of the Lost Tribes, whilst a writer sought to locate them in Japan. 
Now the present book is a fresh attempt to try and demonstrate that the 
English are the descendants of I'saac or Beth Sik. To read it right through 
required patience, and we closed it with a sigh at so much labour wasted, 
and if we say wasted it is because we feel that the writer, barrister bf dis- 
tinction though he may be, has not made his case ; his inspiration apparently 
sprang from a few biassed books, and he bolstered his premises with unsatis- 
factory evidence. Philology is a useful tool, but it is hardly a satisfactory 
one, and when a writer spurns Ripley and Deniker's opinions merely to 
offer in their place variations upon words he cannot expect to be followed - 
Indeed, his philology appears often at fault. An example will suffice. 
Quoting an obscure French work, the author finds that the bantering 
Frenchman ragging a foreigner uses “ une sorte de naivete feinte . . • 
cela s'appelle la gouaille” (p. 135), and on p. 139 the author shows his 
manifest ignorance of P^rench by writing: the Poitevin name Gouailles 
meaning “strangers" or foreigners." . . . Now to derive from that 
an explanation of raXAot, Galli, Gauls, etc., is advocacy only fit for an 
ignorant panel; it is on par with the classical proof that the Japanese 
are not Malay because one says susu for soot and the other susu for milk ; 
ab uno disce omnes. 

The author says that he is willing to continue his search for trutK if he 
has failed; we respectfully submit that he should take up the search again. 
He wishes for traces of Sughfidhan (read Sogdian — the author’s phonography 
is peculiar) civilization.to be found by Sir Aurel Steih ; that is a bit late 
in the day. He might refer to Stein’s own published work and to the 
Tung Pao — there to find that his wishes were duly fulfilled eight years 
ago. H. L. J. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 

THE FAR EAST 

From the July issue of the Far East we learii : 

“ The Yorodzu Choho says the whole navy of China under the command 
of Admira ILi, Commander- in -Chief, assembled at Wusung recently, and 
made a declaration to the effect that the fleet must refuse to obey the 
command of Peking authorities pending the restoration of the old Consti- 
tution, the re-convocation of the Diet, and the appointment of a responsible 
Ministry. The declaration added that the step taken by the navy did not 
mean that they harboured any hostility against President Li. On the 
contrary, they reposed impplicit confidence in the President, who, however, 
was no more than a mere figurehead, being unable to say and act as he 
pleased, and the whole machinery of the Chinese Republic was in the hands 
of despotic militarists. Hence it is that they declared for independence 
of the Northern Command. • 

“ In this connection a certain inside observer of the Chinese situation 
remarks that the mutiny of the Chinese navy must have been long 
contemplated. The political power of China has long been in the hands 
of the militarists, while naval men have been forbidden to enter the sphere 
of active politics. The feelings of vengeance they have entertained against 
the military men have been revealed in the present uprising, which is 
chiefly directed against General Tuan-Chi-jui, the Premier, and his 
followers.” 


INDIA 

The R\icways 

It is a common delusion of hasty idealists to suppose that railway 
practice is an arbitrary code invented by capricious directors. As a matter 
of fact, the principles of railway management are the same wherever rail- 
ways are found, and, this being the case, it is only seasonable to conclude 
that they are founded on universal experience, and cannot be abandoned 
without grave risk of failure and loss. It is easy to point to this or that 
rule which seems to be harsh or illogical. But, as soon as the case is 
examined, tjhe chances are that the regulation is found to be based on 
oommercial necessity, and to be in reality to j:he public advantage. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposes to substitute for this body of established 
railway practice, common to all countries, the whims and fancies of 
Indian politicians. 

“Home Rule” Once More 

To the Nineteenth Century, August, 1916, the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Madras contributes an article on “India •after the War,” and makes the 
following observations : ' ^ 

But if on the one hand Englishmen in India need to cultiv^ate the 
spirit of idealism, on the other hand there is an equal necessity for a change 
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of attitude on the part of educated Indians. They need to realize far more 
than they do at present the enormous difficulties that lie in the way of the 
realization of their ideal of a self-governing India. To begin with, India 
is a continent, not a country. It is inhabited, not by one race, but by forty. 
Its vast population is split up by divisions of race, religion, and caste. . . . 
There is a singular lack of ordinary business capacity, governing power, 
and political instinct, among the vast majority of the Indian people. - . . 
There is at present very little foundation on which to build any form of 
popular government, really expressing the will of the Indian people as 
a whole. There is hardly any trace of democracy in India ; the only 
forms of government known are despotism and bureaucracy ... it is 
extremely difficult to develop ^ny system of real self-government under 
the shadow of the existing bureaucracy. It is one thing to associate 
Indians with Englishmen in carrying on a European system of civilization, 
but it is another thing altogether to train the peoples of India to govern 
themselves, and to develop their own civilization on their own lines.” 


It Jis interesting to compare with this view the one expressed by an 
Indian writer, Mr. Rau, who is Lecturer at the Madras College of 
Engineering, and who writes thus in the June issue of the Indian Review : 

“The last and the most essential requisite for the industrial regenera- 
tion of this peculiarly situated continent, with its immense natural resources, 
is enterprise, in which it is not wanting. Since the first cotton-mill started 
in Bombay in 1855 by C. N. Davar, 85 out of the 266 cotton-mills of 
India have been started in that city alone. 'J'he hydro-electric works and 
the steel works of Messrs, Tata, Sons and Co. are, in fact, India's reply 
to the contention that the sole funcuon of India in the Empire’s commerce 
scheme is the production of raw materials. It is needless to multiply 
instances to prove the character and capacity of Indian enterprise. 

“ As India stands to-day, her industrial future rests entirely with the 
patriotic efforts of her captains of industry, who can hold their own against 
any in the world. It is in their power to make it or mar iL The isolated 
efforts of individuals cannot go a long way. What is needed at this hour 
is the combined efforts of our. Lading business men. They must exploit 
the resources of the country not only for their benefit, but for the benefit 
of their countrymen.'^ * 


THE NEAR EAST 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the August Fortnightly Review^ thus concludes an 
article on “ Greece ” : 

“If the Greek people is allowed to vote without undue pressure, the 
Venizelos party will, it is calculated, be represented by about 250 deputies, 
as against 70 , partisans of his adversaries. But even if he become 
Premier, what will his position be? Essentially what- it was when he last 
took over the reins of Government. He will represent his country and 
manage its affairs to the same extent as he did rtien — that is to say, subject 
to an arbitrary royal veto, from which there is no appeal. Suppose that 
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he again favours armed intervention on the side of the Allies, discusses 
the ways and means with their Ministers in Athens, and asks for and 
receives munitions for the purpose. Can it be supposed that, with all 
those zealous, enterprising, and well-informed agents in high places who 
are now serving Germany’s cause in Greece, and their high-born patrons, 
any political negotiations, any military plans, could long be kept secret 
from Berlin ? Nay, can Greece be other than a south-eastern forepost of 
the Teutons, a confederate of the Bulgars, and a menace to the Allied 
forces at Salonica, so long as the Germanizing agencies and their chief are 
allowed free scope ? That is the question which sober-minded Greeks at 
home and abroad are putting for the protecting Powers to answer. For 
they would much rather accept a solution from them than be constrained 
to impose one themselves.” 

RU.SSIA 

Professor Bernard Pares, in the July issue of the Edinburgh Review, 
sounds this note of warning under the heading “Russian Hopes. and 
Aims ” : 

“ The gap left in the economic life of Russia by the withdrawal of sp 
many Germans offers a unique opportunity to Englishmen. The pity is 
that we have made hardly any preparation for filling it, and that we are in 
danger of seeing an unregulated and confused crush of purely personal 
interests, directed by dubious middlemen, and trampling their narrow 
path through this fine field of economic and political promite. The 
common economic interests of the Allies >vill continue after the war : and 
on the Russian side their importance has been so well appreciated that 
something in the nature of a Standing Imperial Commission is being 
planned to deal with them. It is sincerely to be hoped that we, on our 
side, shall be no less far-sighted and no less alive to the issues involved.” 


The Earl of Cromer writes in the July Quarterly Reviev^ as follows : 

“ To sum up, it is the contrast between East and West rather than their 
similarity which constitutes the great attraction of Eastern politics. No 
European can really deal effectively with Eastern affairs unless he has 
sufficient powers of observation to notice these contrasts in small things 
as weH,as in .great, and sufficient imagination to realize their consequences. 

. *. . The power of appreciating the humorous »ide of Eastern affairs is 
also not amiss. A dismissed Egyptian official, who was apparently 
possessed with a desire to express his views in highly idiomatic English, 
once wrote to me : ‘ Oh Hell ! Lordship’s face grow red if he know quite 
beastly behaviour of Public W’orks Department towards his humble ' 
servant.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

‘A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR’ 

TKE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 

Tn the Asiatic Review of April i, under the above 
heading, Sir Edwin Pears condemns my humble efforts 
to obtain a hearing for the Turkish point of view. He is 
so kind as to express an admiration for me as a novelist, 
but considers that my excursions into the region of 
Turkish history show imagination. “ He should confine 
his imagination for use in his novels.” 

Now, it seems to me that, without imagination, working 
upon some experience, neither novelist, nor statesman, nor 
historian, can hope to give fair judgment to an alien race. 
I, on the contrary, would plead for more, not less, imagina- 
tion in all who deal with these vexed problems of the 
East. Objectivity is a product of imagination, and some 
degree of it is necessary in the present instance, or there 
can be no understajiding, much less sympathy, for a people 
radically different from ourselves. 

Now, I contend that Sir Edwin Pears, in his life-long 
advocacy of the Christian minority, has acquired a decided 
bias against the Muslim majority in the Ottoman dominions, 
whose ethics and ideals he has never, seriously studfed, and 
whose point of view he think§ a subject for derision rather 
than consideration. He has never for a' moment dreamt 
of putting himself in the position of Muslim by an effort 
o'l imagination. The circumstances of my life have forced 
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me sometimes into that position, and I can assure him that 
the activities of Christians in the Near East, seen from 
thence, present a different aspect from that beheld by their 
conventional admirers. I have read a good deal of Sir 
Edwin Pears’ work, and I cannot find that he has ever made 
allowance for this Muslim point of view ; he would seem 
to be unaware of its existence. Otherwise he would not 
view the Turks as conscious malefactors, and their 
Christian subjects as poor martyred innocents. I may be 
wrong in ascribing to him personally any such view ; but 
that is the impression left upon a reader of his published 
work. That he intends to be more just is evident from 
his frank admission of a Muslim virtue when this' has 
forced itself upon his notice. 

“Let it always be remembered,” he writes, “that.it is 
not the ulema who have been behind the cruelties per- 
petrated by the lower-class Moslems, but the creatures 
who were influenced by Abdul Hamid and his gang.” 

I would add : Let it always be remembered that the 
Christian priests in Turkey have too often been behind the 
cruelties committed by the lower-class Christians upon 
Muslims. It is a fact not without significance that every 
Muslim Turk without exception believes in the inherent 
justice of the Muslim case against the Christians, though 
very many Turks deplore the massacres as much as I do. 
It seems never to have occurred to Sir Edwin Pears that 
there is a Muslim case, another side to the whole question. 
More than once in his writings I have found a mention ol 
the massacre of Greeks at Chios and the executions at 
Constantinople in 1821-22; b^nt not once have I found 
a mention of the previous massacre by Greeks of all the 
Turks in the Morea and many thousands in the northern 
part of Greece. It is the same with the Bulgarian atrocities 
of 1876. He expatiates upon the horror of the Muslim 
cruelty, but fails to mentioft Christian cruelty which had 
preceded Jp. 

Sir Edwin Pears *refers to an article of mine in the 
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Nineteenth Century, which hp d eclares “ startled the foreign 
communities in Constantinople ” — perhaps because it con- 
tained an idea— and also to his reply to that article, which 
he seems to think should have annihilated me. He 
denounced me as an enemy to Christendom ! I was only 
attacking the fools’ paradise of self-complacency in which, 
it seems to me, most Christians live. I wrote at the 
time a categorical rejoinder, acknowledging, some in- 
accuracies on my part, and calling attention to some serious 
mistakes on his ; but the editor did not see his way to 
publish my retort, and now I fear that I have lost the 
manuscript, or I would send it to Sir Edwin Pears for his 
amusement. His reiterated statement that “government 
by rftassacre ” is “ the only one which the Turks have ever 
practised ” towards their Christian subjects is rubbish, I 
submit with all due deference ; and Sir Edwin Pears can 
only have deriv'ed so false a notion from the works of 
early Christian writers — before objectivity w'as in demand 
— and from the talk of native Christians, who reckon it a 
sacred duty to speak evil of the Turks and magnify their 
faults a thousandfold. I adhere to my original contention, 
which so shocked the foreign communities in Constanti- 
nople, that “ wholesale massacre of subject Christians by 
Muhammadans was practically unknown before the nine- 
teenth century.” I doubt whether Sir Edwin Pears can 
find a single instance of it prior to the massacre of Chios 
in 1822. 

There are definite Koranic rules with regard to the status 
and treatment to be accorded to subject Jews and Christians 
by a Muslim Gov’efnment — rules which, in their most 
fanatical interpretation, enrail the grant of a considerable 
measure of self-government and free exercise of their 
religion. These rules w'ere in force throughout the 
Turkish Empire. It is true that the position of the 
Christians was inferior and at times ignominious ; they had 
to put up with a goqd many^ hardships and restrictions 
where their Muslim neighbours were unfriendly or absurdly 
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arrogant. In the time of the weakening of the Imperial 
authority, the Muslim feudal lords and local officials 
behaved to them with the same lack of all- consideration 
with which nobles "in some Christian countries at that 
period treated their own tenants, or Protestants behaved 
to Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

On the other hand there is the Koranic text — one of 
many to the 'same effect — ^ (“Sedition is 

worse than slaughter”), Arhich had a special application for 
the early Muslims, but is extended by the vulgar to include 
all seditious attempts to overthrow the Muslim Empire ; 
and there is also the law of retaliation. I submit that the 
wholesale massacres of Christians in the nineteenth century 
must be regarded as the immediate and direct (and, in the 
uneducated state of the majority of Muslims, the natural) 
result of revolutionary movements by the Christians, egged 
on by some Powers of Europe — movements which were 
marked by considerable atrocities committed on the Muslim 
population, and aimed at the extermination of the latter; 
and that this must be taken into account by anyone who 
desires to frame a sound historical theory of those events. 
All the inhabitants of the Near East are deficient in our 
horror of bloodshed ; atrocities have never been on one 
side only ; and the bitter feeling of injustice which exists 
upon the Muslim side can only be increased by the spectacle 
of educated Europeans appearing as the sentimental 
partisans of Eastern Christians who are themselves not 
sentimental, but exceedingly fanatical. 

“There was one point on which I dici think, after reading 
“ Forty Years in Constantinoplj?,” that Sir Edwin Pears 
and I might be in cordial agreement — we both had kindly 
feelings for the much-maligned Committee of Union and 
Progress. But now I know not what to think, for my 
opponent writes : • ^ 

“ I have only, in conclusion, to express my regret that a 
man of Mr. Pickthall’s talent should *be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Go\»ernment which assassinated Shevket 
VOL. yc. Q 
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Pasha and other opponents, and has finished by the murder 
of the Crown Prince, Yussef Izzedin.” 

Now, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the “Young Turk” 
Grand Vizier, of whom I was a great admirer, was 
assassinated, not by any Government, but by a conspiracy 
of the reactionary party, with which I am not at all in 
sympathy. Probably Sir Edwin Pears wrote Shevket by 
an oversight for Nazim Pasha, who, however, was not 
assassinated by the Government dr the Young Turk party 
as a whole, but by one hot-tempered individual on about as 
strong provocation as one man can give another when the 
blood is up. I noticed in Sir Edwin Pears’ memoirs that 
he attached full credence to the highly seasoned narrative 
of this unfortunate event which passes current among 
p*artj[sans of the late Nazim Pasha ; and I think it possible 
that he may be in like manner deceived as to the fate of 
the ex-Crown Prince, Yusuf Izz-ed-din, if his information 
is derived from the same quarter. I cannot see a motive 
for that Prince's murder after he had been deposed. But 
if he died by his own hand, in despair or rage at the in- 
dignity of deposition, the reactionaries would be sure to 
circulate the story that he had been murdered. Sir Edwin 
Pears will remember the parallel case of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. 

In conclusion, I should like to assure Sir Edwin Pears 
that, though I am not annihilated by his previous onslaught, 

I am not at all embittered or enraged thereby, and am glad 
of this opportunity of a more friendly argument. 

' • MAnMADUKE PiCKTHALE. • 


INDIA AND THE SUGAR BOUNTIES 
Dear Sir, 

In his article on /‘Indian Industry and Commerce” 
in the current number of this Review, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
quotes largely from an article of his oVvn in the Asiatic 
Review of October, 1912, but carefuKy avoids referring to 
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the obvious reply to his argument which duly appeared in 
the Astatic Review of January, 1913. This method of 
ignoring the other. side is characteristic o^ the practised 
controversialist (like Mrs. Besant and the Editor of India), 
but it is not calculated to inspire confidence. 

Sir Roper is, of course, pleased at the duty of 10 per 
cent, on sugar imported into India, because it will “pro- 
tect ” Indian sugar ; but he objects to its being imposed on 
Mauritius sugar, because it “will grossly injure that loyal 
colony,” whereas it *will leave Mauritius exactly as it was 
before, and will probably not even reduce -the amount of 
sugar imported, because India must have sugar, and cannot 
any longer supply her largely increased requirements. » No 
doubt she might and ought to grow all she wants, if her 
methods of cultivation and manufacture were more up-to- 
date ; but at present she cannot. Protection against all 
outside competitors might in time enable India to grow 
sugar for her own consumption, though it is still a fair 
question whether we ought to tax 99 per cent, of the 
population in order to compel them to eat Indian sugar 
grown by the remaining 1 per cent. 

I am not so “ fanatical ” as to imagine that a scientific 
tariff, (if we could get one,) would ruin this country or India ; 
but as one of the “ ignorant or fanatical ” Free Traders — 
(so-called, for, of course, we have never tried real Free 
Trade, only “Free Imports”) — whose ideas are characterized 
in one scathing paragraph as “silly, foolish and fraudulent” 
(I mqst protest against the last adjective!), and “childish,” 
T should like to point out that, whateVet Sir Roper and his 
allies may intend for the futurej it is quite certain that the 
Indian statesmen he refers to do most* strongly object to 
being put on terms of equality with Lancashire as far as’ 
the cotton duties are concerned ; and it is not, I think, be- 
cause they know that 'such protective duties would “terribly 
enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian Ryots. 
That seems a curiously inconsistent argument, because we 
are generally told thftit an import duty does not enhance 
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the price of goods, and that internal competition prevents 
anything of the kind. 

Sir Roper apparently endorses the Hindus’ fear of 
Japanese competition, which is quite evidently a mere 
question of superior intelligence and enterprise. 

Yours, etc., 

J. B. Penni^igton. 

3, Victoria Street, 

London, S.W. . 

MRS. BESANT AND “HOME RULE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW” 

SjR, 

With reference to your July notes on the “Home 
Rule for India League,” it may perhaps interest your 
readers to see, from the subjoined extract, how cordially 
the Wednesday Review (an Indian paper printed in Trichin- 
opoly) agrees with you in your general conclusions on the 
mischievousness of the Home Rule for India Movement. 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Besant, never very careful in 
her statements of fact, has positively lost all sense of pro- 
portion since she has abandoned “the Occult” for “the 
Seeming,” and has so rashly embarked on the seething sea 
of sorry politics I 

A kind of political Will-o’-the-wisp, she seems bent on 
leading the youth of India into a quagmire of silly contra- 
dictions to the evident detriment of all that is essential to 
the prosperity of the people of the Great Peninsula whose 
welfare she fain would persuade herself she has at heart. - 

P'aithfully yours, 

J. P. 

“ We are afraid Mrs. Besant’s advice to students at 
Nellore will not be of much help to them in fighting the 
battle of life. Though 'delivered with eloquence, it was 
throughout ’ needlessly doleful in tone. Most of it was 
illogical in conception, and will be found to be unworkable 
in practice. A little reflection will show that her position 
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is quite untenable in regard to students and service under 
the Government. There is really no ground for the lugu- 
brious picture she drew of the prospects of students in 
entering Government service. To. say that all avenues of 
honourable service are shut to them may be rhetoric, but is 
not a fact. To tell them that their ambitions might soar 
higher than a stool at a public office, and they can do better 
in one or other of the learned professions, is quite differ- 
ent from saying that 'they are deliberately barred from 
cherishing honourable ambition^ open to the youth of all 
other civilized countries, in their own lands, and as a solace 
to prophesy, ‘ please God, these disabilities shall ere long 
disappear.’ Nobody suggests that every young man should 
be enamoured of service under Government. The compe- 
tition there is keen enough in all conscience, and it *is 
certainly a wholesome piece of advice that the students 
should look to other means of earning a living. But it is 
unfair to them to suggest that they must set their faces 
against Government service, at any rate till a better day 
dawned upon them. It may be that Mrs. Besant by her 
super physical powers can fix that auspicious day, and we 
should like very much to know when it is coming. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is wrong to suggest to the students 
that they must shun Government service as if it were a 
plague, and the one reason of Mrs. Besant against it is that 
it reduced them to drudges. No doubt the routine of ad- 
ministration is mostly drudgery, and somebody has to do it 
all the same, lest the machinery' of Government should 
come to a standstill, which can do n© good to the country 
at large. Will it not be a piece, of real patriotism to drudge 
at the machinery of administration so that the work of the 
country may go on uninterrupted ? 

“ Even supposing that the higher ranks of public service 
are shut to the sons ’of the soil, jis Mrs. Besant suggests, 
there is still most important -work to do in the Jower ranks, 
and does Mrs. iBfesant suggest that even that work should 
be done by outside agency or by men indifferently qualified 
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and equipped ? It is a simple proposition that the admini- 
strative departments of a country, whatever its political 
constitution, should be manned by efficient men who will 
not shy at drudgery, and put their hearts into the work 
before them, however prosaic it maybe. All good work 
except platform orations involves an amount of drudgery 
which has to be done, in the interests of the commonwealth, 
especially the work of administration, and to scare away 
young men from it is to ask therh to be unpatriotic and 
false to the land of their, birth. As ' Miles ’ very rightly 
says, the guarantee for good administration depends upon 
the maintenance of an incorruptible Civil Service of the 
highest character. How will that be possible if young men 
of a country should be advised to studiously avoid having 
artything to do with the administration of it ? What is the 
alternative which Mrs. Besant would suggest to our young 
men } Turn ye all into lawyers, was her advice, and it is 
certainly regrettable that so serious a lady as Mrs. Besant 
should have grown suddenly facetious at the expense of 
poor students.”*' 


* 


Wednesday Review^ June 21, 1916. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIKTE INTERNATIONALE 
DE PHILOLOGIE, SCIENCES, ET EEAUX-ARTS 

The cosmopolitan character of the Societi^ Internationale de Philologie, 
Sciences, et Eeaux-Arts, was fully exemplified during the recent annual 
conference of that body, held on May 30 and 31, and June 1, 2, and 3, 
last. At the reception many nations, from every continent in the world, 
were represented, many of those present wearing their national robes; 
speeches were delivered in twenty-two languages, including French, Italian, 
Russian, Roumanian, Hebrew, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, etc. At 
the same gathering, Madame Slava Krassavina, the Russian prima-donna 
(Petrograd and Moscow Opera Houses), sang several Russian songs, Mr. 
Wiadimir Yelin played several of his own compositions, and Mr. M. T. 
Kaderbhoy and Miss Sophie Moscow gave several recitations. During 
the evening a scene from “The Daughter of Judah” was played, the 
respective characters being borne by Mr. and Mrs. Duse Mahomed and 
the Signora Claudia Aiuti. 

, JTince Abdul-Karim Khan presided over the Poetry section, where, 
amongst other papers, one was contributed by Mr. Syed M. El-Bakry, on 
'“‘Antar, the Arab Poet.” In the Philological section, over which Dr. 
John Pollen presided, a lecture was given by Mr. I\^atthias Watts (Birming- 
ham), on the “ Advantages of a Knowledge of Foreign Languages.” In 
the Oriental section, lectures were given by Dr. H. M. Leon, on “ The 
Turkish Massalji, or Story-teller”; by Mr. Harendranath Maitra, on “A 
Comparative Study of C?vili;iation in thg East and West”; by Mr. EI- 
Bakry, on “ The Influence of Islam pn Oriental Peoples ” ; and by Dr. John 
Pollen, on “Eastern Mysticism from an Occidental Point of View.” Lord 
Rothschild, c.c.v.o., f.r.s., presided at the meeting of the Natural History 
section, when papers wer^ read by Dr, Leon, on “ The Shield-covered 
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Reptiles of Palestine ; by the Rev. J. J. Pool, f.r.g.s., on “ Gigantic 
Tortoises of the Galapagos Islands ” ; and by Mr. Joseph Lambert, 

M. R.M.S., on Protective Coloration of Insects and Animals, and Mimi- 
cry.” Lord Rothschild also presided at the Ethical section, at which 
papers were read by Sir John A. Cockbum, K.C.M.G., on ^‘Agreement and 
Difference (the Love and Hate of Plato) as Factors in Evolution ” ; and 
by Mr. Dudley Wright, on ‘‘ Druidism.” Mr. Leopold J. Greenberg 
(editor of the Jewish Chronic/e) presided at the Hebrew section, at which 
papers were given by Mr. Isaiah Wassilevsky, ph.b. (Manchester), on 
‘‘Chassidim — A R&um^ of Modern Hebrew Mysticism”; and by Mr. 
Joseph Leftwich, on “ Yiddish Poetry.” During the Conference papers 
were also read by Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker, phil.b. ;.Miss Grace Cowell ; Mr. 
J. R. Penty (York) ; Mr. H. C. Thompson-Kelly (Carlisle) ; Mr. Herbert 

N. Flewker; Dr. Charles H. Betts (Birmingham) ; Dr. Harvey R. Foote; 
and Dr. S. J. Abelson. 

The Conference was brought to a close on Saturday, June 3, by an 
excursion to Tring, where the party were entertained to lunch by Lord 
Rothschild, and given the opportunity of inspecting his lordship’s private 
museum. 


The Secretary of State for India presided over the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts (Indian Section), at which Sirdar Daljit Singh, c.s.i., member 
of his Council, read a paper on “ The Sikhs.” He dealt at length with 
their religious history, and emphasized their devoted loyalty from the days 
of the Gurus to those of August, 1914, when the European War broke out, 
when, to quote the Sirdar's words : “ My own people of all ranks hurried to 
their depots, anxious to strike a blow for the Empire they have learned to 
look upon as partly their own. It was not as if the permanent Sikh army 
of 30,000 men had merely been willing to do their duty as soldiers of the 
King-Emperor. From villages, towns, and great cities came out even 
retired and old Sikhs eager to fight the enemy of their ‘beloved Sarkar,' ” 
The Sirdar maintained that the five words which usually sum up all that 
is known of his people — “The Sikhs are excellent fighters” — do not set 
forth the essential fact, which is that they are devout disciples of a religious 
teacher, “The very word Sikh is itself a symbol of self-surrender, ^giving 
at once an idea that religion is not a thing of the outside wwld but of 
heart, not of form but of soul.” The peace-loving believers eventually 
became the recruiting ground for tfie Singhs — the lions. In the course of 
a touching account of Guru Nanak, the circumstances of his time, his long 
tours within and beyond the boundaries of India, the Sirdar pointed out 
the unique characteristics of the teaching of the first Guru. Unlike the 
saints who had preceded him, he taught that good men were not to with- 
draw from the world as the fa&irs did, or to shirk those duties which 
Nature had laid, upon them, but were so to live in the world that their virtue 
should subdue the evil in it ; he prohibited all kinds* of worship except 
that of the Absolute ; he preached the equality 0/ men, abolishing the caste 
system and founding a democratic brotherhood. He held that the true 
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way of self-surrender is in service to others, and that the key to all such 
service is a pure and high morality. Before his passing away, said the 
Sirdar, Guru Nanak selected his successor, a recent convert whose 
devotion and fidelity he had quietly marked. By this choice he was the 
first Indian teacher to honour the fittest without respect to rank or 
parentage. Up to the time of the fifth Guru, who compiled the Granth, 
which to this day is respected as “ the living Guru,’* and was the originator 
of the system of primary education in the form of Dharamsalas, there was 
no hint of a warlike spirit in the new religion, but at this time the Moghul 
rulers showed signs of a different policy and the gulf widened between 
rulers and ruled. It was irot, however, till the days of the tenth Guru, 
Govind Singh, that the, Singh warrior class was constituted. In giving the 
story of his life, the Sirdar told of the ‘dramatic institution of the Pahul 
and the selection of the chosen five ; afterwards all who offered themselves 
were inaugurated in companies of five, and hailed as Singhs, or lions, 
warriors without distinction of caste. Thus was formed the Khalsa, or 
fighting commonwealth of the Sikh nation. In less than a fortnight 
80,000 Sikhs had flocked round the Guru as Singh. As warriors they 
were enjoined to wear “ the five K’s : the kes^ or uncut hair ; the ktrpan^ or 
dagger ; the kanga^ or comb \ the kuchh^ or short knee-breeches , 4 nd the 
kara^ or iron bangle ; to worship neither idols, nor tombs, nor the dead , 
to abstain from the use of tobacco ; and to greet each other with a special 
salutation ; ‘ The Khalsa is of God and His is the victory.’ After the death 


of Guru Govind Singh, recognized as a great teacher, reformer, organizer, 
leader in war, an ideal of self-sacrifice, a literary mad and a poet, there 
came into existence a system of cabinet, or national council, which he ha 
founded ; when this met, the Khalsa had an opportunity of expressing their 
feeling as to current events, and the cabinet’s decision was known as tne 
Guru Mata. It gave the form of a federated republic to the common- 
wealth of the Sikhs, placing within the reach of each individual thu 
attainment of rank and influence in the State. Educational facilities, sai 
the Sirdar, were much improved under Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Panjab, and included a school for girls. 'Ihe seed sown has borne goo 
fruit. The Sikhs have now a national residential college at Amritsar, 
affiliated to the l^anjab University, colleges in each Sikh State, and more 
than, one hundred high schools ; others are being added continually. J he 
schools are managed and taught by Sikhs, and are under the contro o 
Sikh educational conference which meets annually. The education o 
girls is also provided for; the Sikhs^have a large residential school or 
girls at Ferozpur, with accommodation for between Ooo and 700 pupi 
more than twenty-four other Sikh schools for girls exist in the " 

“ But for State help,” added the Sirdar, “ these developments wou 
been impossible for a small community like ours. . 

The Secretary of State paid tribute to* the interest of the leemre, and to 
the splendid history and devoted ‘loyalty of the Sikhs. le war, ® J” ’ 
was uppermost in the minds of all, and it was well to remem er 
work of the Sikhs as veil as of the other Indian soldiers. ^ 

declared, had sent her sons wherever there was stern work to be dqpe m 
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defence of the Crown and for the liberty of the Empire. He referred to 
the presentation of an address to His Majesty the King-Emperor by 
Indian soldiers just before their departure from England. One of them 
had fought at Aden, on the Suez Canal, in Gallipoli, in France, and had 
only one wish — to fight in Mesopotamia, then he would have fought on all 
the northern fronts. The Sikhs, added Mr. Chamberlain, had received 
nearly 400 out of the 1,300 decorations awarded to Indian soldiers, includ- 
ing one V.C., six Military Crosses, two Indian Orders of Merit, First Class, 
1 19 Second Class. He read the official story of the incident of the 
14th Sikhs in Gallipoli, and told also the- dramatic story of h6w a number 
of Sikhs accompanied Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, who was ordered to take 
charge of a bombing party on the Western front, and carry two boxes of 
ninety-six bombs to an outpost in danger ; it meant crossing two hundred 
yards of open space under heavy fire and facing other serious dangers;, 
but it was done. Lieutenant Smyth received the V.C. and each Indian 
the Indian Distinguished vService Medal. Other speakers were Sir Louis 
Dane, Sir O’Moore Creagh, General Sir Edmund Barrow, Sir F. Robertson, 
Sir George Birdwood, Mirza AV)bas Ali Baig, and Sir Krishna Gupta. 


At the annual meeting of the Central Asian Society on June 21, Sir 
Mortimer Durand was re-elected to the chairmanship ; Miss Ella Sykes 
and Colonel Pemberton were elected as additional members of the council. 
Two recent lectures of the Society have been concerned with the Far 
East ; the Rev. A. R. Mackenzie, after a long residence as a missionary 
in Manchuria, read a paper on conditions in that country ; and the last 
paper of the session was given by Mrs. A. S. Roe, who has travelled widely 
in the Far East, on “ Changing Conditions in (!hina.” Mr. Mackenzie 
dealt at some length with the relations between (Jhina and Japan in South 
Manchuria, in the decade 1905-1915. Japan’s professed policy is the 
maintenance of China’s territorial integrity, but she retains complete 
control of the leased territory in the Liaotung Peninsula, and of the 
railway zone as far north as Changchun. The Japanese are supremely 
jealous of their authority in the railway zone, and fierplexities arise. 
They will admit no interference by the Chinese military or police; they 
make regulations which the Chinese resent, and impose dues against which 
they protest in vain ; but, added Mr. Mackenzie, the South Manchuria 
Railway has been of great material benefit to the Chinese. “The Japanese 
have been endeavouring to create for themselves a practical monopoly of 
China’s foreign trade throughout South Manchuria, using their favourable 
position as owners of the railway as a lever. . . . Among the officials of 
the two countries and in mercantile circles there has been a considerable 
measure of rapprochcpnent^ but the bulk of Chinese popular opinion seems 
to be increasingly anti-Japanese.” ^ One of the reasons given by the lecturer 
was the cstablishrnent of Japanese “ medicine-shops” for the sale of morphia 
and hypodermic needles under the protection of the Japanese Government, 
but contrary to treaty rights. Chinese vendors of the drug would be 
severely punished by the Chinese authorities. The growing trade is 
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nullifying, said Mr. Mackenzie, China's splendid fight for the abolition 
of opium. Japanese'subjects may lease or buy land in South Manchuria, 
travel or reside in the region, and carry on any kind^ of business. It is 
difficult, added Mr. Mackenzie, to give an idea of the many enterprises 
of the South Manchuria Railway. It runs* newspapers in Japanese and 
English ; it has established hospitals for Japanese and Chinese patients at 
every important place along the line, and founded a splendidly equipped 
and well-staffed Medical College at Moukden for Japanese and Chinese 
students through the medium of the Japanese language. It has made 
roads, built hotels for Western travellers, supplies gas, electricity, water, 
runs tramways, encourages shipping, and fosters many industries ; it has 
agents with a roving commission travelling all over the world to pick up 
ideas. “ The larger the South Manchuria Railway becomes, the more its 
capital grows, the harder will it become for China to face its purchase 
when it comes to have the option in course of time. . . . The agreement 
concluded between Japan and China in May, 1915, has the effect of 
extending the rights of Japanese subjects from the railway zone indertnitely 
into the interior of South Manchuria. It puts Japan into a position of 
advantage such as no other foreign nation enjoys anywhere else. . •. . 
Japan feels she ought to occupy this privileged position because *of her 
sacrifices in two costly campaigns twenty and ten years ago, and especially 
because of the broad identity of interests between the two nations of the 
Far East.” “ On the other hand,” commented the lecturer, “ China and 
the Chinese resent coercion into what is to them an unfamiliar point of 
view. , . . 'I’he growing influence of Japan is the salient feature of the 
present situation in Manchuria.” 


Mrs. Roe’s lecture emphasized the same fact. “While German influence 
and trade has waned considerably of late, that of Japan is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Japan is quickly and surely enlarging her borders. 
In almost every inland city of importance the Japanese have found a niche 
somewhere. They teach in schools, open new shops, start factories. At 
the end of 1914 they were beginning to make excellent German beer ; they 
are engaged as military instructors, as mining and railway engineers. They 
are clever, quick, and capable, besides which their services are distinctly 
• cheap. Above all, they leave no stone unturned. They run steamers to 
places on the Chinese coast and on the Chinese rivers that no other 
steam.shif) companies have thought ’^orth while ; but to the Japanese 
every effort is worth while, and the prize is great, for Japan knows better 
than many of us the enormous possibilities of this great land of promise.’ 
The rest of Mrs, Roe’s lecture was devoted to an account, half humorous, 
half pathetic, of the effect of the changing conditions of China on the 
manners and customs oF the people. She arrived in China on her last 
visit at the end of the revolution. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was installed at 
Nanking as first provisional President of thdf new Republic ; in the north 
Yuan Shi Kai was busil;^ engaged in playing his own cards, and played 
them so well that “ smilingly tiie Manchu rulers gave up all claim to^ the 
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Dragon Throne, and smilingly Yuan Shi Kai became provisional President 
of the Republic instead of the self-effacing Sun Yat Sen/' Meanwhile, 
added Mrs. Roe, the people were divided : those who did not know that 
anything had happened or did not care, and those who thought the 
establishment of a “ people's kingdom meant the beginning of a golden 
age. The old officials went to cultivate their gardens ” or “ to be turned 
into lawyers," while, to many, the new officials, who had studied in America 
or Japan, with their craving for the abolition of slavery, infanticide, gam- 
bling, etc., were more aggressive than the officials of other days. There 
was great demand for bowler hats, frock-coats, leather shoes, handshakings, 
and other Western customs; idols, associated not quite fairly with the 
fallen Manchus, were destroyed, and temples turned into barracks or 
schools. Those who4iad very little knowledge became professors of music, 
literature, and foreign languages, and Chinese girls desired to manage their 
own matrimonial affairs. Provincial assembly halls were built all over the 
country with, as a rule, a clock over the entrance — sometimes only a clock 
face. •Elections took place, and members then debated “new laws and 
loans and the trimming on schoolgirls' dresses.” Still, said Mrs. Roe, 
there is no doubt that China has gained during these years of change ; in 
spite df much that is discouraging, according to the public declaration of 
a Chinese, “ under a crust of paganism, Christian virtues are accumulating 
like anthracite.” China has started to climb; she has more than com- 
menced a new era. Every year, observed the lecturer, will see China 
better equipped in the matter of teachers, and some Government educa- 
tional institutions have forged bravely ahead, as well as the ever-increasing 
number of schools and colleges conducted by foreigners. Mrs. Roe paid 
warm tribute to the wonders worked by China in the anti-opium crusade, 
and described an “opium refuge” — a kind of prison, in which victims 
elected to remain until they had broken the habit. They were a motley 
crowd : prosperous merchants and farmers, ne’cr-do-well loafers, rough 
coolies, agricultural labourers, and beggars, to whom a talented English 
woman was medical missionary. Some came on their own initiative, and 
stayed as “paying guests.” Thousands of acres which once grew poppies 
now grow vegetables, and forty millions of revenue have been sacrificed. 
Mrs. Roe gave some interesting particulars of her experiences in the city 
of Si An Fu, the capital of Shensi, and formerly a Mancha stronghold. 
“The wilderness place,” as the Chinese call it, was very medieval with*, 
its carts without springs, its unmade roads, its rough lumps of silver which 
had to be weighed ^efore a bill cftlild be paid. Yet the revolution had 
brought many changes, i>articularly in the mental attitude of the people ; 
in things material, Mrs. Roc noticed telephone wires being put up, “and 
the last new thing in aeroplanes, manned by French pilots, had been sent 
in pursuit of the White Wolf, a brigand chief.” 


I.ast year's experiment of ananging for a cricket match between Indian 
students and a military eleven at Lord’s, by courtesy of the M.C.C., and 
under the auspices of the Hospitality Committee for Indian students, in 
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which Sir Frederick Robertson, a veteran cricketer, took an active and 
practical part, has grown this year into a series of matches which have 
aroused considerable interest. In the first, played at the Oval against 
Mr. C. F. TufneH’s eleven, the Indians, captained by K. S. Pratapsinghji, 
nephew of Ranji/’ were badly beaten, the- scores being 382 against 84. 
At Lord's, however, they burned the tables on their opponents, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bailey’s eleven, the scores being 182 and 154. The Indian 
eleven included three nephews of H.H. the Jam Sahib, another umpired, 
and a fifth was reserve man ; also a nephew of H.H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and Mr. M. P. Bajana, Who used to play for Somerset. K. S. 
Pratapsinghji again captainai the Indians and made the fine score of 
75. At one part of ,his innings he was partnered by K. S. Haraat- 
singhji, so that the spectators were ‘able to s#e two nephews of 
“Ranji” at the wicket together; and the latter contributed 51 to the 
score. The best score for Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey’s eleven was made 
by A. A. Burke, an Australian, who played for his State against the last 
English team that visited Australia ; one remarkable over gave him twenty- 
two runs. There were five Australians in the eleven, which also included 
Mr. K. M. Carlisle, an old Oxford captain. In the match against the 
Essex Club, played on the county ground at Leyton, the home team was 
beaten by the Indians by thirty-nine runs. “ It is a long time,*' writes a 
British expert, since more polished display has been given at Leyton 
than that of H. Gunasekara, who has every stroke in the repertoire, and 
uses his wrists so cleverly and times the ball so accurately that it is a 
pleasure to watch him at the wickets.” He made the highest score, sixty- 
one, and K. S. Pratapsinghji batted and bowled well. 


An Indian Students' Indian Prisoners of War Fund has been formed. 
Parcels are sent to Indian soldiers in Germany and have given great satis- 
faction. Students in many parts of this country are co-operating and the 
president is Mr. A. Yu||pf Ali. Princess Sophia Duleep Singh is vice- 
president ; the hon. secretaries are Mrs. A. Sattar Khan and Miss Dora 
Dove, and the hon. treasurer is Miss E. J. Beck. The meetings for 
preparing and packing the parcels are held in the evening at 21, Cromwell 
Roa<^ where all information can be obtained. The committee will welcome 
nhe financial and personal help of friends. 


Sir Charles Bayley presided at the annual meeting of the National ^ 
Indian Association on July 6, and in commending the excellent work of 
the Association in this country and in India in social, educational, and 
war service, made a special appeal to the younger generation to encourage 
and support the education of girls, the demand for which he declared to 
be one of the most gratifying and remarkable features of recent years. Sir 
Murray Hammick spoke of the work of the "Association in Madras and of 
his long connection with^ it ; Lady Hamilton, with reference to Calcutta, 
urged that the great need in Bengal, as elsewhere, is for improved facilities 
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of education for Indian girls. How can we better repay the debt we owe 
to India for her valued service in the great crisis of the war, she asked, 
than by enabling th^ girls and women of the land to take their part in 
preparing India to occupy her fitting place among .the sister nations ? A 
special interest of the meeting was Miss Beck’s report of her recent visit 
to India. She visited most of the branches- of the Association and 
emphasized the work done in Lahore, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, to 
promote the education of girls. In many cases the Association gives 
scholarships, and Miss Beck urged that members should visit girls’ schools 
in their districts to encourage the teachers, stimulate the’ scholars, and 
enlarge their own interests. She commended the long and devoted 
service to education and social progress of the veteran, Mr, Sasipada 
Banerji, at Baranag^ft- and in Calcutta, of Mrs. Ranade in Poona, and 
spoke of new developments, such as hostels for Hindu widows who are 
studying important and useful subjects. Miss Beck said that she could 
not adequately express her appreciation of the hospitality and kindness 
shown to her throughout her tour, which was most enlightening and enjoy- 
able, but came to an end all too soon. The fund, organized by the 
Association to provide extra clothing and comforts for Indian soldiers, is 
now being used to send parcels to Indian prisoners of war in Germany. 
The recipients write with gratitude for the parcels received, and the hon. 
secretary, Miss Beck, will be very glad to rereiv'e further subscriptions at 
21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

The question of the education of girls in India was also the subject of 
Miss Beck’s address to the Women’s Indian .Study Association recently. 
In many country districts prejudice has still to be overcome, but other 
difficulties are the early marriages among the PI Indus, the strict purdah 
system among the Muhammadans, and the lack of qualified teachers of good 
social position. There is no lack of desire on the part of the girls, said 
Miss Beck, who told how she found them quite as bright and intelligent 
as boys, and in every way fitted to take their plaijjg as part of the educated 
community of India. Their eagerness to continue their education will, 
she considers, play an important part in raising the age of marriage, and 
in relaxing the strictness of the purdah system. One of the most interest- 
ing recent movements is the establishment of schools for married Ifindu 
ladies in Bombay, started at their own request. One was begun by Mrs. ' 
Nikamba in 1913, the other by the Seva Sedan in 1914. There are about 
150 pupils at these schools, and the hours are from i to 3 p.m., in order 
to avoid interference with home duties. Pointing out the great need for 
well-trained girls of good families as teachers, Miss Beck urged the Women’s 
Indian Study Association to consider the possibility of granting scholar- 
ships to enable girls to follow a course of training as teachers, and §0 help 
forward the education of girls, which is of vital importance to the country. 
Lady Sydenham -presided, and, pointing* out the need of women teachers, 
urgecf a system of travelling teachers. Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke of 
girls’ education in the Bombay Presidency and tl^e alertness of many little 
girls* Mr. A. Yusuf Ali showed many beautiful and interesting lantern slides. 
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In view of the crying need for women doctors in India, where only one 
qualified woman is available for 300,000 women and children, excellent 
work is being done at the Women’s Christian Medical. College, Ludhiana, 
Panjab. The College was established in 1894, its primary object being to 
train Indian Christian women as medical missionaries for India. At the 
request of the Panjab Government it admits non-Christians up to one-third 
of its total number of students, and is now recognized by the Government 
as the Provincial Medical School for Women. At a meeting on July 12, 
held by Icind hospitality of Mr. S. N. Holmden, a member of the I.ondon 
Committee of the College, at his house at Kaling, an interesting account of 
the work was given by Mrs. F. Pollen and others. Mrs. Pollen spoke from 
personal experience, and emphasized the ]>ractical way in which the CoP 
lege meets, to the utmost of its possibilities, the neetl for medical help for 
the women and children of India. According to the latest report, there 
are 115 students under instruction: 41 in medicine, 18 in pharmacy, 29 
in nursing, 16 in midwifery; 45 medical students have already obtained 
their diploma as licensed practitioner in medicine and surgery, which is 
granted by the Lahore Medical College; the L.C.P.S. of Bombay is also 
open to the Ludhiana students. The faculty consists of seven worfien 
physicians and surgeons and five Indian assistants ; there are also four 
stafi* nurses from Great Britain, two Indian assistants, and a certified dis- 
penser. Clinical work is provided at the Memorial Hospital, which has 
one hundred beds ; last year 1,957 in-patients and 22,598 out-patients 
were treated. The Panjab Government makes an annual grant of ^2,226 
towards the support of the College and Hospital, which is practical 
evidence of its recognition of the good work carried on ; but Mrs. Pollen 
pointed out that the estimated annual expenditure was .;^5,3oo, and made 
an earnest appeal for help. About £ 1^000 is obtained from fees and other 
grants, and special appreciation was expressed wnth regard to the generosity 
of the Founder and Principal, Miss Edith Brown, m.a., m.d., who t ivcs 
the professional fees, paid by her private patients, to the support oi me 
work of the College and Hospital. Those who are interested may obtain 
all information in this country from the Secretary of the London Com- 
mittee, Miss Clara Benham, 15, Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent. 


An evening was devoted to India at the Second Biennial Conference 
of the British Dominions Woman Suffrage Union, held in London last 
month. Lady Muir Mackenzie prcsicied, and pointed out the need for 
women teachers and doctors in India. Sir Krishna Gupta, who with Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr, A. Yusuf Ali, and Mr. Syud Ilusain, spoke at 
the meeting, said that the (juestion of woman suffrage did not arise, as men 
were not yet enfranchised in India, but he felt confident that if ever the 
franchise were given to India it would bo shared by both men and women. 
With regard to education, degrees’in Indian Universities were open to men 
and women, and dn*that point India was in advance of Great Britain. He 
spoke of the part the wo^en of India had played in past times, and of the 
matriarchal system which prevails among the Nairs in Malabar. • He 
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rejoiced that women were beginning To take a keener interest in lndia« for 
the result would be a better understanding between the people of India 
and the other parts of the Empire. Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree was 
warmly applauded when he said that he had always voted in favour of 
Woman Suffrage Bills when he was a member of the House of Commons. 
He spoke of the progress of education among women in Bombay ; the 
women of India, with their high ideals of service, would, he said, if properly 
treated, help in the ultimate solidarity of the British Empire. . Mr. -Yusuf 
Ali argued that, judging by the achievements in the past and the present of 
Indian women, good hope may be entertained for the future. There is 
a woman ruler in India who holds in her hands all the strings* attached to 
questions of State ; one of India’s greatest modern poets is a woman ; 
papers are edited by^Indian women ; and a women’s University is being 
organized. What India needs is greater facilities for education for girls ; 
given these, they will take their share in moulding the intellectual, social, 
and political life of the nation. A. A. S.. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has, subject to the usual 
conditions, appointed the under-mentioned gentlemen to be Assistant 
Engineers in the Indian Public Works and State. Railway Departments : 

Frederick John de Souza, 

Abdul Rahim. 

Reginald Charles Bonnaud. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Defartment, Simla, dated 

July 25, 1916. 

The week’s rainfall has been scanty in Bay Islands, Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, Punjab (south-west), Sind, Konkan and Madras Coast (north); 
fair in Burma, Rajputana (west), ‘Gujarat, Central India, r>erar and Central 
Provinces ; in excess in Ass?am, Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab (east and * 
north), Bombay Deccan, Mysore, Madras (south-east), and Madras Deccan, 
and normal elsewhere. No large change is likely. 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Defartment, Simla, dated 

August i, 1916. 

The week’s rainfall has been scanty in Chota Nagpur and Central India 
(east) ; fair in Lower Burma, Orissa, Central Provinces (east), and Madras 
(south-east) ; ndrmal in Bay Islands,' Assam, Bengal, Bihar, United 
Provinces (east), and Central Provinces (west), and In excess elsewhere. 
Good rainfall is likely. ^ 
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A POEM BY FIRDAUSI’S J^EPHEW 
By H. Beveridge 

The Persian epic called the Bahmannama belongs "to the 
Shahnama Cycle, and relates the deeds of King Bahrtjan. 
According to Mohl and Rieu, the author is unknoi^n, and 
apparently his name does not occur in any of the extant 
copies. But in the Rauzat-ut-Tahirin by Tahir Muham- 
mad of Sabzwar there is a prose abstract of the poem, 
and at the heading thereof it is stated that one Maulana 
Masdud Majdud was the author, and that he was Firdausi’s 
sister’s son. Majdud has several meanings; one is “the 
descendant of a celebrated ancestor ” (jadd), a description 
which would certainly apply to a man who was a collateral 
descendant of Firdausi. The Rau^at-ut-Tahirin means 
“ The Garden of the Pure, ’ though perhaps Tahir, the 
author, also meant to imply that it was “ Tahir’s Monu- 
ment.” It is a general history pf Central Asia and India, 
beginning with Adam, and ending with the death of Akbar. 
If vv^e regard the traditions about the early Persian dynas- 
ties, and about the Hindu '^ods and mythical heroes, as 
historical, the Rauzat begins its history at a more primeval 
period than the days of Adam. Tiihir was of Persian ex- 
traction, but he was born and bred in India, and was for 
many years in the service of Akbar. The last we know of 
him is that he was alive iii 1015 or a.d. 1607, and went 
to Lahore in that year in attendance on Sultan Khurram 

VOL. IX. ^ . 
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(Shahjahan), and then paid his respects to Jahangir. His 
father and uncle were also in Akbar’s service. He began 
to write his history in 1602, and was engaged on it for 
several years. It is diyided into several Qisms, or Parts, 
which again are subdivided into chapters and sub-chapters. 
Part I., after a very brief account of prophets and patriarchs, 
enters into a very full account of early Persian history, 
beginning with Kaiomurs, the first King of Persia, and 
ending with Yazdajird III. and the Muhammadan conquest. 
The author takes his materials from the Shahnama and 
Garshaspnama, and then gives us a detailed abstract in 
prose — made by himself — of Masaud’s poem on King 
Bahman. Bahman was a Persian King of the Second or 
Kaianian Dynasty, and is said to have reigned for 1 1 2 
years from 464 b.c. He is identified with Ardeshir Daraz- 
dast-^the Artaxerxes Makrochair, and Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus of the Greeks and Romans. Some would also 
identify him with the Ahasuerus of the Bible, and I 
suppose there is no doubt that Ahasuerus is the Hebrew 
form of Artaxerxes ; but there does not seem to be anything 
in the Bahmannama which corresponds to the account of 
Ahasuerus in the Book of Esther. Bahman was succeeded 
by his daughter Humai. His name appears in that of the 
eleventh month of the Persian year, which corresponds to 
January. Copies of the Bahmannama are described in Dr. 
Kieu s Supplement to his Catalogue of the Persian MSS. 
in the British Museum. Dr. Rieu thinks that the poem 
was written in 495 A.ri., a date which is not incompatible with 
the allegation that it was written by P'irdausi’s sister’s sion. 
Firdausi died in 416 or a.o. 1025, and we are told 

that a sister survived him ; 495 a.ii. corresponds to a.d. 

1 101-02. 

The Rau?at T. is such a huge work that very few, if any, 
copies are complete. They are also rather rare, and the 
work is but little known 'in Europe, though said to be 
mueh esteemed in the East. Tahir was a most laborious 
compiler, and borrowed freely. But .apparently he has 
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always acknowledged his obligations. One interesting 
chapter — taken from the Nigaristan describes Sha ru s 
embassy to Chin^ in the fifteenth century. In another 
chapter— only existing in an extract in the British Museum 

he gives an account of Bengal and what he calls its 

islands, and winds it up with an account of Goa and the 
Portuguese. He spent a year in Goa m 1579-80, and 
gives us what he heard from the Goanese of King Sebastian s 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco a subject of which 
Dryden has treated. Sebastian was killed in 157 ^> 
Portugal and Goa fell into the possession of 1 hilip H. 
Spain about two years later. Tahir went to Goa on a 
mission from Akbar, and waited a year there for the coming 
of the Spanish Viceroy. After that he went to Cambay 
where his father and uncle had charge of the port and 
bazaar. A year or two previously he had gone to Iv ecca, 
in the company of Abu Turab, who was conductor of the 
pilgrims, and who had, on one of his visits to Mecca, 
brought away a holy stone bearing the impression 01 the 
prophet’s right foot. Akbar went forth to receive this, 
took it up with great reverence, and carried it for about 
a hundred paces. An impression of the prophet’s lett 00 
had been brought from Mecca some two centuries be ore, 
in the time of Firoz Shah, and been set up in Delhi. 

There is a good copy of the Rauzat Tahirin m t e 
British Museum, Or, 168, and there is another in 
Bodleian ; and the Asiatic Society of Bengal as 
imperfect copy which formerly was in the lil y 
Tippo Sultan. There is also a copy at Petrograd whic 
M. Velieminof Zernof obtained at Orenburgh. I possess 
a very dilapidated and imperfect copy which I bought in 
India many years ago. It contains the account o t e 
early Persian history, with the abstract of the Bahmannama, 
and it also has Pdrt IV., whic]? describes the four ^ugs, 
and the Hindu traditions embedded in the Mahabharat. 
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LONDON THEATRES 

* 

Strand Theatre . — “Ye Gods !” by Stephen Robert and Eric Hudson. 

This is, we think, an uncommonly able farce, which we are assured has 
through many nights and matinees kept the London theatre-going folk 
well amused. It is the story of a young man who is incredulous of the 
magic of the East, and shows it in a most reprehensible manner by insulting 
an Idol brought over from the Orient. The result is sufficiently amazing, 
and the revenge of the Idol terrible in theory, but provokingly humorous 
in practice. It is destined as the result of the influence of the Idol that 
every woman, regardless of age or position, falls in love with him and 
shows it. This phenomenon is instantaneous in its manifestations and in 
its effects, and as the young man at the time of his ill-mannered insult 
and consequent punishment is staying in a country-house which is not 
innocent of female population, the results as shown to us were ridiculous 
beyond belief. Within twelve hours, as a result of these amatory but 
unasked-for advances, our young man finds himself thrown over by his 
fianci^e, and threatened by three men, fornierly his friends, with a thrashing 
(by a prize-fighter), a duel (with a Colonel), and an action in the courts. 
But his uncle, the owner of the Idol, returns and cuts the knot. The 
young man apologizes to the Idol, and finds that it was all a dream. The 
young man is very ably interpreted by Charles Windermere. 
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THE FLOUNDERING OF CHINA 

“ Ayer fuf senor de Espana, , 

Y hoy no tengo una almena 
Que puedo decir que es mia/* 

A YEAR ago things seemed to be going well with China : 
credit was rapidly being re-established ; the public loan was 
a decided success ; trade and enterprise were regaining 
courage ; and Ytian Shi-k‘ai, seemingly supported by the 
goodwill of the military and civil governors in the provinces, 
was to all appearances master of the situation. The true 
history of the tragic monarchical volte-face has yet to be 
discovered and written. No doubt the eight unfortunate 
men whose arrest was ordered by the mandate of the 
14th of July (under pressure from the implacable southern 
secessionists) had much to do with misdirecting the ambi- 
tions of the late President ; but there are also sordid stories 
of quarrels and even murders in Yiian’s own family circle, 
and It will be remembered that last year, when they offered 
him the kingly crown (which, he did thrice refuse), the 
German and Austrian Governments were reported (I do 
not know with what truth) to have rushed incontinently 
in with their recognition. As time goes on, probably the 
familiar old tale of bribery and ^palace intrigues will come 
out in clear detail, but for. the present it is futile to lay 
claim to any accurate knowledge on the subject. It was 
said of the late Wtfitaker Wright, after the tragedy that 
VOL.. IX. s 
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immediately srtweeded his sentence, that nothing he ever 
did in this wfpjrld became him so well as his method of 
leaving it, ana- It may be some comfort to poor YUan’s 
“wandering spirit” to, know that his jiathetic farewell to 
all dreams of greatness was at least, the best thing that 
could have happened to afford momentary relief to his 
distressful country. It seems that not a single word of 
personal grief or regret — apart,, of course, from- the regula- 
tion wails of his own family — can be discovered in any 
newspaper, official document, or public- manifestation ; the 
moral abandonment was complete ; 

But yesterday the word of Cjesar might 
• Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence.’* 

* 

And yet there was one high official (I think it was the 
military governor of Shcn Si) who had the courage to 
telegraph a generous and disinterested word, whilst all the 
others were wiring their congratulations to Li Yuan-hung 
and already clamouring for “ rights” of various kinds. He 
said : “ I hope your Excellency will not forget that Jliang- 
ch'Sng (the familiar way of designating Yiian by his birth- 
place) was one of China’s great men, the head of the State, 
and a man Avho had performed great services : at least his 
obsequies should be on a magnificent scale.” In other 
words, he should have a “ guid, solid, coastly funeral.” 
And it was done. Moreover, Li’s entry into power was 
signalized by perfect modesty and good taste, and even 
Yiian’s worst political enemies seem to have refrained 
officially from anything like a gloating, or “ It serves him 
right,” “ I told you so,” attitudes in relief of their feelings. 
Of course, the yellow press indulged in coarse shrieks of 
triumph, but the official attitude was “ correct ” and well- 
bred ; in a word, it was characteristically French and 
characteristically un - German, for as we all know the 
French are passed masters in the art of bqrying a fdcheuse 
situation. 
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Two thousand one hundred years agoA^hen a sort, of 
Armageddon for possession of the Imp^Mal crown was 
going on all over China, the defeated candidate, King of 
Ch‘u, driven into a corner by the King of Han, composed, 
before killing his horse and committing suicide, the follow- 
ing poem, which has always been considered in China one 
of the gems of literary pathos, and may now well be placed 
alongside of the laments of Don Rodrigo (the last Visigoth) 
and Mark Antony ; th’e sounds of the original Chinese 
characters would appear grotesque in Roman letters, but 
to the Chinese eye- the short lines of three pictographs to 
a line (accompanied, of course, in no matter what dialect, 
by the correct tones for the ear) are intensely pathetic > 

“Strength to raise mountains. 

Ambition overtopping creation, , 

The times are unpropitious, 

My steed can no farther. 

“My steed can no farther. 

What shall I do ? 

Alas ! my poor wife ! 

What can I do ?” 

(These words, of course, sound comparatively flat when 
tran.slated into matter-of-fact English.) 

He then cut his own throat, so that an old friend might 
decapitate him comfortably and obtain the high rank and 
heavy reward offered for his head. The State of Ch‘u 
being even then celebrated for its popular songs, ever 
since that event the verb “ C‘Aa-songed ” has had the 
diplomatic, military, and literary signification of “ surrounded 
on all sides.” Thus the “viceroy” Lung Tsi-kwang of 
Canton, who is now being remorselessly hemmed in by 
the armies of the “ ex-viceroy Shum,” is said by the news- 
papers to be “ four-side C/S‘«-songed.” 

“ Shfum ” (Cantonese for Ts‘en), generalissimo for the 
four southern provinces, is the son* of Ts'^n Ytih-ying, who 
as effective viceroy at YUn-nan Fu was usually considered 
responsible for Margary’s murder in February, 1875. 
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Ts'^n Ch'un-ft^an was “ordered,” after various other 
services, to man^^. against Japan in 1894 ; then, after serving 
as treasurer in several provinces, he got his chance, as 
Governor first of Shen Si, and then of Shan Si, to 
ingratiate himself with the flying Dowager, who rewarded 
him with the Yellow Jacket. After that he was Governor 
at Canton and Acting Viceroy in Sz Ch'wan, where (either 
on this or a later occasion) he gained the good graces of 
another distinguished 'lady, Mrs. Archibald Little, by his 
denunciation of ‘'"squeezed feet.” But his chief service was 
against the rebellious Kwang Si province in 1903, when, 
assisted by his present enemy, Lung Tsi-kwang, and (the 
new President’s appointee to Canton) Luh Jung-t‘ing, he 
gradually “ C 4 ‘«-songed ” the rebels, and finally him.self 
devoured the captured chief rebel’s heart, or liver, or both ; 
hence he is often chaffingly called “ the cannibal viceroy.” 
As Viceroy at Canton even the old Dowager had to censure 
him for his “ hasty executions it was through him that 
the popular French collaborator, “ le Marechal Sou” 
(General Su Yuan-ch'un), was convicted of peculation, 
complicity with rebels, etc., arrested, and disgraced. He 
was very energetic, and as a reform and railway advocate 
even popular at Canton, but he was rather too given to 
taking the bit between his teeth in the matter of foreign loans 
and other matters of high policy. Transferred (nominally) 
to his father’s old post in Yun Nan, he was switched off to 
Sz Ch‘wan once more ; but when the Constitution question 
came to the fore and Yuan Shi-k'ai was ordered to Peking, 
Ts‘en Ch'un-huan was also ordered to Peking as an extra 
“ strong man ” and appointed to the Presidency of the 
newly established Board of Communications (then called 
Posts and Railways). It seems to have been at Peking 
that he conceived an implacable and enduring hatred of 
Yuan Shi-k‘ai, and next to the latter he undoubtedly was 
the “toughest nut to crack”. in China. [His portrait is 
given here seated with the notorious Liang K‘i-ch‘ao, the 
ablest and most literary of all the republicans, who was 
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sentenced to death with K'ang Yu-wei in 1898; be is mw 
the generalissimo’s chief literary mentor and poliucal 
adviser.] Ordered back in 1907 against his own wishes to 
Canton, Ts‘6n became “nasty,” and was retired on the 
ground of persistent sickness the same year. However, 
when the revolution broke out in 1911, he was commanded 
to take up his old viceroyalty of Sz Ch‘wan, whilst the 
acting viceroy, Chao E^h-f6ng, was completing his urgent 
Tibetan arrangements. The ex-viceroy of Nanking, 
Twanfang (disgraced in igip for photographing the 
Dowager’s procession), was given a chance to rehabili- 
tate himself by vigorous military action in suppressing 
the railway uprising in Sz Ch‘wan. Li Yuan^hung. was 
then all-powerful at Wuch'ang, where both Ts‘6n and 
Twan naturally had long chats with him, as they broke 
their journey there. But Ts'en, who first tried to coax the 
Sz Ch'wan literati by a “ fatherly ” letter from Shanghai, 
was much too wily to put his head into the Sz Ch'wan 
noose, and having, like Yuan Shi-k‘ai, an incurable malady 
always on official tap, he wisely discovered his impending 
dissolution unless he went in for a radical “ cure.” Sure 
enough, both Chao and Twan were cruelly murdered by 
their respective soldiers, and when Ts'^n’s arch-enemy Yiian 
became President, the incurable malady was found to 
require a further prolonged rest cure at distant Singapore. 
When the monarchist fiasco took place, Ts'en’s atrophied 
organs suddenly “ bucked up,” and it will be seen from the 
appended photograph that he is now by no means a dying 
inan ; on the other hand, the accompanying photograph of 
the unfortunate Chao (sent by, an eye-witness) shows how 
a courageous soldier met the death . that Fs'en slimly ^ 
evaded. Shortly before Yuan’s <leath, Ts'en thought he 
might safely revisit China. Canton was, however, far too 
“hot” for him, so ’he chose Chao-k‘ing (Shiu-heng), the 
former inland capital of Kwang ^ung, where he set up as 
Generalissimo of ’the four provinces 6f Kwang Tung, Kwang 
Si, Yiin Nan, and Kwei Chou, vowitig at the same time by 
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everything that was holy that all he wanted before retiring 
into' his coffin was the extinction of Yuan, the restoration of 
the 1912 Constitution, and “ the will of the people in Parlia- 
ment.” The sudden dedth of Yiian immediately brought on 
premonitory symptoms of Ts'en’s old rhalady — in case they 
were wanted for immediate use ; but, having now no locus 
standi, he first wired his congratulations to Li Yiian-hung, 
reminded him of previous happy^ chaAs at Wuch‘ang, 
vowed that his only real desire was to lay his ancient 
carcass down in the imminent coffin, but gave a pretty broad 
hint that he must first see the old Constitution restored. 
Li’s (private) reply w'as of the sweetest kind ; in the most 
honeyed terms of affection he invit<'s Ts‘en to “ give an 
ignorant man the benefit of his paternal counsel,” and take 
the fjrst “ comfortable ” conveyance fur Peking. Meanwhile 
the Constitution has been restored, the monarchists k.ivc 
been “ marked out ” for arrest, and it remains to be seen 
how the whole business is going to end. In any case, it is 
absolutely certain that Li Yuan-hung himself will do 
nothing dirty, even if Ts‘cn does venture to Peking. As 
Pamela was “beautiful to the bone,” so everyone agrees 
that Li Yiian-hung is honest to the bone, probably the 
only “simple honesty” known to have existed in China 
from time immemorial. Yiian Shi-k‘ai was hont;st-minded, 
patriotic, blunt, frank, and umisually honest for a Chinaman 
in many other ways. I have not the pleasure of Li Yiian- 
hung’s acquaintance, but everyone I have asked, foreign 
and Chinese, tells me he is unmistakably honest ; some 
even say he is a Christian ; if that be .so, it is not necessarily 
a fact in favour of his honest-y, but a fact in favour of his 
understanding clearly what wc mean by truth and honesty, 
apart from what the Chinese mean. 

Meanwhile China is hopelessly It is useless to 

say anything more until things crystallize. The very titles 
of departments, governors, etc., have all changed once 
more ; there are new appointees to nearly every post, and 
most appointees refuse’ to serve. As T‘ang Shao-i recently 
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remarked : “It really does not matter to the people ^ho 
governs, for the Chinese people have always governed 
themselves ” — a fact the present writer has insisted upon 
over and over again. So long as trade goes on, so long as 
looting is kept within limits, there will always be the equi- 
valent. for “ cakes and ale ” in China : the only dangerous 
thing is that this facjle attitude of the people towards their 
governors may take la. turn extremely distasteful to the 
verbose politicians if they fail to agree promptly amongst 
themselves before the war eases off ; in t)ther words, each 
province may, out of sheer weariness, fall under the “pro- 
tection ” of this or that European Power ; or vicious 
politicians may even spite each other to the exteht of 
inviting wholesale Japanese interference — and, indeed, Sun 
Yat Sen, Hwang Hing, and Co., have already inc.urred 
suspicion of betraying their country in this last-named way. 
Meanwhile (at the time of writing, early in September) Ts'dn 
Ch'un-hiian, an implacable combination of Mackensen and 
Bissing, seems to be the leading “power” in China. No 
German can for a moment be compared with the honest, 
bluff, and office-hating Li Yuan-hung, who may perhaps 
fairly be called the Lord Derby of China, because every- 
body trusts him. 
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The hot weather this year was robbed of a certain amount of 
its attendant discomfort by the early break of the monsoon. 
The month of May was not yet over when the rain came, 
and with it the perennial anxiety as to whether there would 
be plenty of it ; whether it would be well distributed ; and 
whether “ breaks ” of fine weather would occur at suitable 
interval. So far there has been plenty of rain, and it has 
been fairly evenly distributed. Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawad, were at one time on the verge of famine, the 
prospect of which appeared to be so imminent that arrange- 
ments w'ere made for the despatch of grass from more 
fortunate districts, with which to help keep alive the cattle 
that would otherwise die. Such timely precautions are 
never wasted, even if they only serve as a warning that the 
year of famine in some part is always now to be reckoned 
with. Happily, a crisis in this case was averted by a 
plentiful fall of rain in ■ the stricken districts about the 
middle of July, which removed — for a time, anyhow — the 
disaster which appeared to be inevitable. Year after year 
the famine spectre seems to stare us in the face, and failure 
or delay of the monsoon is not always the only cause of it. 
If the year is a good rain year, the cultivators are naturally 
insured against failure of their crops, and against the fodder 
famine resulting from therd being no grass. Even if grass 
is scanty, to supplement <the scarcity there i-s usually a fairly 
plentiful supply of fodder from the “bajri” and “Jowari” 
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stalks. But of late years many cultivators li’ave hoped ‘‘to 
get rich quick ” by sowing cotton or other seeds of a non- 
edible nature. In a good year this has the desired effect, 
and the high prices paid for cotton, by British and Greek 
firms decides the fortunate cultivator to repeat the process 
the following year, besides being also an incentive to his 
less progressive neighbour to imitate him. But perhaps 
the rains fail, or ^thc cptton crops are otherwise rendered 
worthless. Then the ‘ jowari ” and “ bajri ” stalks are not 
forthcoming, and the cattle have to bp kept alive by 
imported fodder. 

To guard against the threat of a fodder famine many 
suggestions have been made, and, amongst others, .Mr. 
Punshotamdas Thakordas, of Bombay, has been trying 
most creditably for some years to grapple with the 
problem. The storage of a plentiful supply at various 
centres appears to be the only satisfactory solution — on 
famine being declared in a district, the fodder being issued 
to needy cultivators, and to other cattle owners where relief 
may be necessary, at rates to suit all cases. The fodder 
could not be stored for more than a certain time, after 
which it would have to be sold and replaced by a fresh 
store. In three good years sufficient fodder might be 
accumulated to meet the needs of a bad famine year. 
Private generosity and enterprise in the past have never 
been wanting when famine threatenexl, and the moneyed 
classes of the big towns — notably Bombay and Ahmedabad 
— have subscribed liberally towards the relief of their less 
fortunate brethren. A really disastrous famine, such as 
thtit of 1899-1900, should now be an impossibility; but 
famine on a small scale should always be considered as 
within the bounds of probability somewhere, and arrange- 
ments to cope with it should be made accordingly 
especfally in those districts where the growing of cotton 
has so largely superseded the Sowing of food-producing 
seeds. This year, however, promises to be an excellent 
one ; and though the rains are not yet over, we may. 
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perhaps, safely speculate on the harvest being among the 
most abundant of recent years. Even the usually parched 
Deccan has been complaining of there being too much 
rain, while parts of the Panjab have been entirely under 
water. Wheat and rice prospects are most favourable 
everywhere — also cotton — and only in a small area in 
Northern Gujarat does scarcity threaten. 

So much has been written and sf.id about the lamented 
death of Lord Kitchener that there appears to be little left to 
write concerning either the sad occurrence or the man. In 
India the news created something of a shock, and expres- 
sions of sorrow at the melancholy intelligence were universal. 
To the average Indian, Lord Kitchener was the sphinx — 
the man of impenetrable reserve, but of whom all men 
spol^e. His attitude of Tact a non verba created an 
immense and lasting impression, and he was clothed in 
that atmosphere of power and authority which all Oriental 
peoples admire and respect. By the men of the Indian 
Army he will always be remembered as “ Janji Lal-Sahib,” 
who gave them much more work to do than they formerly 
had had (“ Kitchener Tests” are not easily forgotten), but 
who also increased their pay, position, and prospects. 
They revere his memory accordingly ; and while they 
realize that the Empire has suffered an irrt^parable loss by 
his death, they recognize also the fact that he has left 
behind him other men who will see his work through on 
the lines that he himself laid down, and who will be potent 
in securing victory in P' ranee and Flanders where many 
of their comrades lie, and where so many of them fought 
gallantly at Ypres, Givenchy, Festubert, La bfass^e, Loos, 
and elsewhere. Without the reorganization and improved 
system of training which Lord Kitchener effected as 
Commander-in-Chief, the Indian Army would have been 
in no fit state to take its place side by side with its British 
comrades-in-arms in France, and in the other theatres of 
war where German methods of organization and armament 
have been pitted agaifist it. * 
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The Finance Member of the Government of India, Sir 
William Meyer, and the Member for Commerce and Indus- 
try, Sir George Barnes, have recently visited Calcutta and 
Bombay to confer with the Charhbers of Commerce on 
matters of Indian trade, mainly having some war con- 
nection. . The results of both visits appear to have been 
entirely satisfactory, even if only as demonstrating that 
Indian trade has Jiot g^atly suffered by the war. In fact, 
trade is distinctly prosperous, and hardship or grievances 
scarcely exist. One of the most important questions 
discussed was that of the inconvenience caused last cold 
weather by the failure of the railways to carry from the 
Bengal mines all the coal necessary for working the mills, 
etc., in Bombay. There appears, indeed, to have been a 
partial coal famine in Bombay from this cause, and v^hen 
carrying rates were increased the collcry firms in Bengal 
became somewhat annoyed. The matter was brought up 
at the Calcutta Conference, when the railway representa- 
tives explained that for a variety of reasons they were not 
entirely to blame, and prophesied that no such incon- 
venience would be experienced in the coming season. 

They suggested that, to aid in avoiding a repetition, 
coal should be sent during the slack season now ensuing, 
and stored at Bombay, The representatives from the 
latter city expressed their willingness to this suggestion ; 
but the coal owners’ representative declared it to be 
impossible, since now, also, was the slack season in the 
mings, the miners being for the most part engaged in 
cultivation of their fields. There t’ne matter rests, but the 
arrangements made with anc] by the railway companies 
with a view of avoiding the carrying deficiencies last year, 
should insure that next season a regular and sufficient 
supply of coal will reach manufacturing centres where it is 
needed. It is unlikely that the^ ships which usually carry 
the bulk of the coal will -be available for spme time to 
come, unless the war ends more ’speedily than prospects 
just now indicate, * * 
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Another interesting question discussed before the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Bombay was 
that of adequate Indian representation at the Allies’ 
Economic Conference.- Sir George Barnes removed all 
misunderstanding which had arisen • on ' the subject by 
declaring that the recent Conference at Paris was entirely 
of a provisional nature only ; and that the Secretary of 
State had promised that, when the| time came for definite 
schemes to be framed as regards “ after-the-war ” trade, 
Indian interests , would be fully represented. He pointed 
out that Australia and Canada were not officially repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference by the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Hughes and Sir George Foster, but that these gentlemen 
gave unofficial assistance only at the meeting, which was 
of a preliminary and non-committal character. All mis- 
apprehensions on the matter have now been removed, and 
adequate representation of Indian interests when an eco- 
nomic scheme is eventually drawn up should prove of great 
value in defining the position Indian trade is to hold in the 
Imperial — and indeed in the Allied — markets. 

Finally, the Finance Member took the opportunity to 
explain that he was considering a scheme whereby small 
investors might put their savings in Government paper. 
It is well known that there is a considerable amount of 
hoarded money in India w'hich is neither invested nor 
deposited in banks — possibly through fear of a deprecia- 
tion of securities — and the idea appears to be that arrange- 
ments will be made whereby money may be invested in 
Government promissory notes for small amounts, pur- 
chasable at treasuries and post-offices. Attention was 
drawn to the Stock Notes Scheme, which was instituted as 
an experiment in 1882, but which proved a failure — the 
generally supposed reason being that the security declined 
in value. Accordingly, it is desirable that any new scheme 
should be very carefully thought out, with a view to avoid- 
ing any factor which might lead to its not being a success. 
The small Indian investor is a nervous* person. The failure 
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of many banking concerns has rhade him extremely cautious, 
and if he is to be induced to invest in a Government scheme, 
he must be assured of full repayment of his principal, and 
after as short a period as possible. . 

It is well known that civil litigation in India is a long 
and expensive amusement. Institution fees are small, 
however, and of this fact advantage is fully taken by liti- 
gants — many of them speculative — whose numbers are so 
great that all engaged in magisterial and judicial capacities 
are among the hardest-worked^ officials in the country. 
The Panjab Government are to be congratulated, there- 
fore, on the successful results of a Conference, held at 
Simla in September, 1915, on the Codification of Qus- 
tomary Law within the Province, with the idea of securing 
greater certainty, and so reducing appeals to the Courts. 
The Conference proposed that the power of defining *and 
developing their own customs should be restored to those 
classes of the community who are recognized as being 
governed by custom. This power they formerly possessed, 
and it has now passed into the hands of the Courts. But, 
before it is restored, all the classes to be affected must be 
consulted, and the principle of “ the greatest good for the 
greatest number ” continually observed. Within the limits 
of codification will be included the customs as to succession, 
alienations, adoption, partition, wills and legacies, etc., and 
also certain aspects of minority and guardianship. Once 
the custom has been ascertained and laid down in respect 
of any of the above points, individuals may not have power 
to renounce it. 

A considerable time is bound to elapse before the codifi- 
cation can be effected, especially since so many communities 
and bodies will have to be consulted. But when the work 
is done, a real and lasting boon will have been conferred on 
the great number of. dwellers in the Panjab to whom the 

Law of Custom is specially applicable. 

. H. W.-B. 
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t 

By Oliver Bainbridg'e 
* % 

Author of “ India To-Day,” “The Heart of China,” etc. 

The intervention of Rouniania is an honour to her far- 
sighted military intelligence and her power of analyzing 
difficult situations. If after two years careful study of the 
present struggle Roumania is able to peer through the haze 
and see the Sun of Victory shining in spite of Germany’s 
untiring efforts to catch and blind her soul, it will not be 
long before the sympathies of other neutrals gravitate to 
the side of the Allies who arc the Trustees of Civilization. 

I do not blame Roumania for waiting in view of the 
sufferings of Belgium and Serbia, which have been so 
vividly impressed upon the world, but the situation is very 
different to-day. The Russians are growing stronger 
hourly, and advancing steadily in spite of the stubborn 
resistance of the Central Empires; Italy is predominant 
on the Isonzo, and has linked up with General Sarrail’s 
composite army, which is the strongest force operating 
anywhere outside the chief theatres ; while on the Western 
front the weary Germans are dashing themselves fiercely 
against those imponderable Franco-British prison bars 
which are so strong and so secure. 

In his letters to me, Monsieur Take Jonescu never 
doubted that when the testing time^ arrived Roumania 
would play her part in the great tragedy. Roumania set 
henself earnestly to see what she ought to do, and then set 
herself earnestly to do it ; and the loftier her purpose is. 
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the more sure she will be to make the woiid richer with 
every enrichment of herself. In joining the Allies, 
Roumania will achieve an independence of which she had 
never dreamed, and reach that pinnacle which will enable 
her to touch that* hicjden spring and open the door to her 
sons in foreign countries who have waited so patiently and 
so long for “ the day.” In the sixteenth century the 
Roumanians experienced the effect of a transient union 
through the conquest of Michael the Brave, which gave 
him sway over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. 
And even though the periocf was very short, it was 
sufficient to increase their ardour and belief in the ultimate 
realization of their ideal. 

King Ferdinand, who has dared to resist the Kaiser’s 
“ destructive sword,” and broken away from his traditions, 
has done some hard original thinking. He carefully 
weighed the evidence, and reason has guided him into the 
right and human channel. The noble and dignified defence 
which he has set forth of Roumania’s position shows that 
in his character there is that guarantee of strength and 
determination which is imperative to do for the nation 
exactly what they want to have done, enlarging and 
strengthening the many strands of the Roumanian rope. 
King Ferdinand must have already felt that sober joy that 
inspires one who feels that he is modestly helping a great 
movement, a great cause, a great race. 

King Ferdinand’s army is well trained and well equipped, 
and can put into the field 600, ooq men. Behind the first 
and -second lines it has available .reserves equally as 
numerous. The soldiers of this carefully-built army have 
always lived up to the reputation of their renowned 
ancestors, whom Herodotus called “ the bravest and most 
honourable of all the Thracian tribes.” There is some- 
thing 'beautifully pathetic in the plaintive war songs of the 

Roumanians as the following verses will show : 

♦ * 

•“■To the battlefield I go^ 

Th^e to fight the counyry’s foe. 
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' Wash my lineft, mother mine; 

All my linen white and fine. 

Rinse it in thy tears, and then 
Dry on burning breast again. 

Send it^ mother, to me there 
Where you hear the trumpets blare, 

Where the banners droop overhead ; 

There shall I be lying dead, 

Stricken by the musket’s lead, 

Seamed by gashes rosy^.red. 

Trampled by the charger’s tread/* 

t 

The Roumanfan peasant is the “knut” of the Balkans, 
and even when on the battlefield he is very particular 
about his snowy linen. His sweetheart enjoys the privilege 
of keeping his frills and foltherols in order, and if he is 
not so happily circumstanced, his mother or sister. The 
Roumanian believes that “fine feathers make fine birds,” 
and it is quite a common thing for poor peasants to undergo 
all kinds of privations in order to be .able to dress in the 
fashion. And yet if we cast our eyes over the world, we 
will find that this trait is not confined to the Roumanian 
peasant for the temples of the almighty clothes. 

The Roumanian peasants preler to have their clothes 
spun, woven, and made at home, to buying them from 
dealers. They have quite a varied wardrobe, but their 
everyday attire is a plain linen blouse-shirt, which they 
wear outside their tight-fitting linen trousers, fastened at 
the waist with a broad belt in which there are many 
pockets. In winter they wear much heavier material and 
a long overcoat. 

The many-coloured costumes of the women are com- 
prised of long under-garments, Roman aprons, which they 
wear front and back, embroidered blouses, tunics, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and veils, which they adjust in such a 
manner as to make every visitor to their country wish he 
were an artist. Roumaiyan women are the very soul of 
industry, and it is rarely that they are seep without their 
distaffs. They can all spin, dye, weave, and make their 
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own clothing ; and as housekeepers they have no superiors 
in the whole world. The men are not very partial to 
labour other than that connected with their flocks, which 
they love and tend- with great care. 

The striking features of the Roumanian peasants left no 
doubt in my mind as to their Roman origin, and is proof 
that a .race may keep its permanence of type for many 
generations. They are one of the most fruitful races on 
the earth, and the' low j-ate of mortality among infants is 
undoubtedly due tq hereditary hardiness. 

Bucharest is not only the capital and %eat of Govern- 
ment, but it is the largest fortified camp in the world except 
Paris. It has a population of 340,000, and while it cannot 
boa.st of the architecture and historic associations of Athens, 
it is a rich and pleasant city, with quite a Parisian air. 
The life of the people in the clean, narrow streets was* the 
principal attraction to me. The noise and bustle were as 
bracing to my nerves as obliterating to my personality, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed watching the good-natured 
crowd, which amused itself by the hour like a child with 
its toys. Its buoyancy of spirit was irrepressible. Every 
group chattered as it passed, each member of it sometimes 
holding forth at once to his own great satisfaction. Who- 
soever lacks a subject for his fancy to play with, let him go 
into the streets of Bucharest and piece together tales out 
of the snatches of talk that invade his ears from the 
confiding promenaders. 

In spite of the pronounced conservatism of the Rou- 
mankins,’ they are unusually liberal in religious matters. 
All strangers are welcome in their churches, and the popa 
administers the Sacrament to them, irrespective of cast or 
creed, for they are the children of God. 

When I told the Primate of Roumania of the ways ot 
W^estern Christians, he said : “ It seems incredible that at 
this day there should be such contradiction and such hatred 
among the Christians, for it’ is in distinct opposition to the 
tenets of their religion. Are we not all the children of 
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God ? And is. it not the duty of the clergy, who are the 
servants of God, to minister unto His children ?" 

The dignified Primate is truly a man of God called to 
a great mission. His religion is the solid and sweet fruit 
of reason and heart in a well-conditioned and wisely culti- 
vated soul ; and his name is one of the most honoured in 
the Roumanian Church, in the government of which he is 
ably assisted by the Archbishop of Moldavia. 

The bearded Roumanian popas, .who are recognized and 
paid by the State, present a picturesque appearance in 
their flowing garments and broad-brimmed hats. They 
must marry Roumanians, for they would be regarded as 
“unclean” if they married a foreign woman, and no con- 
gregation would accept them. The popas are not a learned 
body of men — in fact, some of them are very ignorant, 
which is quite unpardonable, for there are plenty of facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in Roumania, where education is 
free and compulsory. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur Take Jonescu, 
the old friend of England, who has succeeded in preventing 
his country from being enfolded in the Teutonic coils. 
He is a gifted and charming man, and one day at luncheon 
he told some excellent stories, one of which was in relation 
to Abdul Hamid. He relates his experiences with such 
delicately balanced skill that they would not fail to win 
a smile from the most confirmed “grouch.” Kept within 
proper restraint, and artistically used, the ability to tell a 
story to the point neatly, with well-chosen words and 
cleverly-distributed emphjisis, is one of the greatest .social 
recommendations. Whether a story-teller is an artist or 
not may be discovered, a» a rule, by the ending of the 
narrative. If it finishes with the climax, without being 
weakened by comment or elucidation or unnecessary fond- 
ling of the speaker’s own bantling, the entertainer may be 
rated as a public benefaetpr ; but of the numerous raconteurs, 
how few there are who, like Monsieur Jonescu, master all 
the conditions of their art ! 
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YOUGOSLAVS AND PANSLAVISM 

% 

By V. R. Savitch 

(Late Head of the Serbian Press Bureau, Belgrade) 

• • 

In preparing the present war, Germany did everything in 
her power to promote the impression that the danger to 
European civilization lay in Panslavism. Also during ‘the 
grogress of the war the Germans have not ceased to work 
in the same direction, trying, notwithstanding all atrocities 
committed in Belgium and the violation of solemn treaties, 
to represent themselves as fighters for liberty and progress 
against “the Panslavonic danger” and “ Russian barbarism.” 
But the present world- war, in changing many ideas and 
dismissing many prejudices about the Slavs, has also among 
the Western nations effected a revision of the idea of 
Panslavism. 

Panslavism, to trace it historically, is a direct outcome of 
the dismemberment of the Slav nations which brought in 
its train weakness and their oppression by more warlike 
neighbours. Slav authors like to connect the first dim idea 
of Panslavism with the Polish kingdom and its dynasty of 
the J.agellons. To them was attributed the tendency to 
unite all Slav nations in a mightier State in order to be able 
to cope successfully with the constant encroachments upon 
Slav territories of Germans and Swedes as well as with the 
Tartar menace from the East. But although the Jagellons 
aggrarvdized and strengthened the Polish kingdom, Pan- 
slavism did not progress from ,the initial success when 
Lithuania in a brotherly unidn joined Poland. • 

When the South Slav countries were conquered by the 
Turks, many of their nobility emigrated to Poland ^nd 
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Russia, bringing with them hatred for the invader, grief 
at the loss of their fatherland, and hopes that Poland or 
Russia would come to the rescue. Notwithstanding all 
the entreaties of these .emigrants and thfe patriotic hymns to 
Polish Kings sung by Serbo-Croat poets of the seventeenth 
century, the Poles never undertook an organized campaign 
for the liberation of the South Slavs, although, under Jan 
Sobieski, they saved Austria by defeating the Turks under 
the walls of Vienna in 1683. 

In the writings of the Serbo-Croat philosopher Krizhanic* 
may be found a nearly complete and clear vision of Pan- 
slavism. He was an ardent and noble patriot, who wished 
to make Russia strong and prosperous, and see his father- 
land, which was deeply submerged under the Turkish wave 
and totally forgotten by the world, recover some of its 
de| 5 arted glories. His* idea was to promote the free con- 
federation of all Slav nations, where each of them would 
enjoy complete political autonomy based upon a democratic 
constitution. He hoped also through such a confederation 
to achieve the reunion of the churches. In that Krizhanic 
never succeeded. 

Anyhow, the idea of Panslavism took more concrete 
shape in the past century, when in 1830 the first society of 
Slavophils was formed in Ru.ssia, to be followed by two 
Panslav Congresses, one held in Prague (184S) and the 
other in Moscow (1867). 

The Russian Slavophils, weighed down by the reaction 
of Prince Metternich’s .system as well as by excesses of 
the revolutions in .Europe, thought that the civilij;atioi;i 
of Western nation was threatened with failure. Their 
author Kireevski wrote th&t the progress of the State is 
nothing but the development of the inner principles upon 

* Krizhanic, a Serb Roman Catholic priest, was of noble but impoverished 
family ; he was invited to Russia to assist in the revision of copies of the 
Scriptures. He was the first Slavophil or Panslavist, and hoped by means 
of a grammar and lexicon to unite the Slav peoples, with Russia as the 
elder brother. He was exiled 'to Tobolsk in 1660 ^ it is thought because 
he vigorously attacked the Greek Church in ^Russia. He was a sturdy 
chvnpion of the Russians against German and Greek influence. — A. R. 
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which it is based. The European States,* having begun 
by violence, must progress through revolutions. Owing 
to the rationalism upon which their civilization is based, 
the Western countries have developed the spirit of in- 
dividualism instead off the spirit of social solidarity. Con- 
sequently the Slavophils wanted to replace this principle 
of rationalism by a new one, and believed that they had 
found it in the teac.hing^of the Orthodox Church and in the 
past of the Slavonic nations, which had been organized 
on the principles of democracy and corrvmunisrn. They 
strongly criticized the reforms introduced by Peter the Great, 
regretted the Westernization of Russia, and demanded the 
reversion to the time anterior to the Mongolian invasion 
of Russia. But the Russian Government looked with a 
very suspicious eye at the movement and action of thesfe 
“ Slavophils.” Their paper was suppressed, and it was only 
occasionally that they were allowed to publish any books 
or series of articles. Such a book, “ Sbornik” (miscellany), 
appeared in 1852, and the Russian Minister of Education, 
Prince Shirinski-Shakhmatov, in his report to the Emperor, 
wrote about the said “ Sbornik ” : “ Kireevski does not pay 
a due respect to the immortal merits of the great Reformer 
of Russia and of his Imperial successors.” And Aksakov 
asserts that “ the old Russia was organized on the principle 
of democracy, and in general all authors use much vague- 
ness and allusions, which could be wrongly interpreted by 
the readers of lower classes.” Thus, owing to the vagueness 
of their ideas, to their severance ftfom the general course of 
’European civilization, and to the suspicion they aroused in 
the Governmental circles, they, failed to exercise any lasting 
or profound influence in Russia. 

The Panslavonic Congress held at Prague, 1848, was 
attended only by the delegates of Slav nationalities living 
in Austria. The Czechs, who promoted and organized the 
Congress, wished by the political co-operation_ of all Slavs 
of the Danubian" monarchy to forge some weapon against 
the Centralism and 'German ization of Austria. The work 
of the. Congress was organized on a practical basis ; 'the 
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discussions turned around the most urgent political and 
educational needs of the different Slav nationalities in 
Austria. It cannot be said that tha^ Congresp left no 
impression or remained without any influence. The ideas 
and the feelings of Slav solidarity were strengthened, and, 
as far as it was compatible with political conditions in Austria, 
some co-operation of the Slav nationalities was achieved in 
the Vienna Parliament. But it is.'^very probable that the 
Germans, alarmed by this solidarity of the Slavs, and fearing 
to lose altogether their .predominance in Austria, were 
induced more easily to grant not only autonomy to the 
Magyars, but further to deliver to them all other nationalities 
in Hungary, by the operation of Beust’s Ausgleich, thus 
fortifying and insuring their own predominance over the 
^lays remaining in Cisieithania, 

The same cannot be said of the Panslavonic Congress 
held at Moscow in 1867. All Slav nationalities from 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans were repre.sented, with 
exception of the Poles. The absence of such an important 
member of the Slav family cast a certain gloom on the 
proceedings of the Congress. Anyhow, some notable 
speeches about Slav solidarity were delivered, and measures 
were proposed for encouraging the independent develop- 
ment of different Slav nations. But a little incident at the 
end of the Congress slightly marred the good impression 
created by the proceedings. At the final banquet to the 
delegates a Russian speaker proposed that a resolution 
should be passed to the effect that all delegates expn^ssed 
the wish that the Russian language be accepted as the* 
literary language of all Slav nations, and that hence- 
forward they would all print their books in the Russian 
language. The Czech delegate, Dr. Rieger, declared that 
that was a large question, which could not be decided by a 
resolution, that it necessitated mature thought and a meet- 
ing’ of all the educated classes in different Slav nations. 
The Bulgarian delegate enthusiastically accepted the pro- 
position, declaring in the name of Bulgaria that they would 
be delighted to accept Russian for their literary language. 
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But the Serbian delegate, M^, Vladan Gedrgevitch, stated 
categorically that he was sure Serbians would never accept 
that proposition, as they considered literature to be the 
means for the political, scientific, and moral progress of the 
people, a task which could only be achieved by writing 
books in the national idioms. 

The old Slavophil movement in Russia died out quietly, 
but a new movement again Springing from the small and op- 
pressed Slav nations, was now started, aiming at the closer 
union of the Slavs, in order to further th^ir economic and* 
poiltical independence. The Czech deputy, Kramarz, was 
recognized as its initiator and leader. This Neoslavism re- 
turned to the Krizhanic’s ideas two centuries old. The mpve- 
ment acknowledged all Slav nations as independent and 
accomplished individual communities, every one of them 
having the right to full recognition and national development 
according to their own national and social ideal. Co-opera- 
tion between them was necessary for the realization of their 
ideal of freedom and self-governttient. Besides Kramarz, the 
most prominent leaders of Panslavism there were Vodnik 
(Slovene poet), Kollar (Slovak bard), and Shafarik (Slav 
antiquary), all belonging to small oppressed Slav nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary, and their teaching was the direct 
result of the intolerable conditions in which their kinsfolk 
lived. The movement remained barren of any practical 
results, and the last Serbo- Bulgarian War was a hard blow 
to those who dreamt of a general union among Slavs. It 
was shown once more that Slav ’nations were liable to put 
above all other considerations their own interests, and were 
not prepared to sacrifice everything for the ideal of harmony 
in the Slav world. 

Better knowledge of the facts has now dispelled in every 
quarter the old representation of Panslavism as an aggres- 
sive Slavonic confederation bent on the conquest of Kurope, 
or even of the whole world. Such Panslavism has never 
really existed eVen as an idea, except in the heads of certain 
Germans who wanted to teach tho Slavs what Panslavism 
ought to be. Germans unable to understand the ’Slav 
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world, as they' failed to ufiderstand Great Britain and 
France, judged the others after their own image. For 
more than a thousand years Germans encroached upon 
Slav countries- By fire and sword they have Germanized 
millions of Slavs, and have incorporated in Germany hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of Slav territory. But 
their appetite grew in eating ; they were not satiated, and 
considered the Slav countries and peoples as a lawful patri- 
mony and an inevitable prey. Hence the Slav resistance 
exasperated and jirritated them. Of the Slavs the Germans 
could say : “ Cet animal est tres mSchant, quand on Patiaque, 
il se ddfendP And quite sincerely the Germans complained 
of the Slavs, who did not understand the blessings of the 
German Kultur, and seriously meant to put an end to Ger- 
man aggression. For% not allowing the Germans to eat 
them up the Slavs were proclaimed to be aggressive bar- 
barians, and the greatest danger to Europe. So Panslavism 
was described as the most dreadful thing in the world — as 
a tower of all imaginable^^vils and perils for F.uropean 
civilization. Panslavism has never been what Germans 
pretended to see in it. But if Panslavism were ever to 
mean a military coalition of Slavonic peoples against the 
liberties and ideals of other nations, such Panslavism will 
never appeal to the Southern Slavs nor to any other Slav 
nations. Neither will the idea of Panslavism have any 
chance of success if it were the mere negation of the past 
and present European civilization. The Slavs are a Euro- 
pean and Aryan race. As the youngest member of the 
family, they are lawful heirs to the vast treasury of moral • 
and spiritual inheritance accumulated by European nations 
since the days of Homer. It would be a .sacrilege not 
to love or to reject it. The Slavs are unable to commit 
such a crime. But if Panslavism means a pious desire, a 
lofty aspiration to aggrandize and to deepen the spiritual 
value of that inheritance by contributing to it some special 
achievements of the Slav, genius, then such a- conception of 
Panslavism has a charm and an attraction to which the 
Southern Slavs will be happy to contribute and willipg to 
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open all their heart- Panslavism, to have any chance. of 
success, must be an absolute reaction against the Pan- 
Germanism which sought to impose its ideals on the world 
by blood and iron. 

In their future freedom and prosperity the Southern 
Slavs must keep alive the memory of the past misery, the 
hardships and the humiliations, which were imposed upon 
them through centuries* by a haughty and proud oppressor. 
Against the German iSeal of violence and pride they will 
set up their ideal of love and^ humility.. They will not 
attempt to force other nations to accept their ideal, but with 
sympathy and loving curiosity will try to understand other 
nations’ ideal, and to make it more perfect through love 
and sympathetic interpretation of it. The Southern Slavs 
will never forget the enormous sacrifices which Russia sus- 
tained for their freedom and happiness. They will always 
recognize in Russia the noble leading sister on the road to 
the attainment of a higher spiritual and moral ideal which 
they believe to be the Slav mission to reveal to the world. 
They will be happy to pay their debt, not by attacking the 
frontiers of other nations, but by forming a mighty wall 
against some rejuvenated desire for conquest and domina- 
tion in the world. The South Slavs will eagerly flock 
to Mother Moscow and Holy Russia. With feelings of 
profound gratitude they will kneel at the immense ceme- 
teries which contain the hundreds of thousands of unknown 
heroes who sacrificed their lives for the dignity of Slavdom 
and the freedom of the world. • The Kremlin and the 
Tower of Ivan the Great will not be the object of their 
pious pilgrimage, but with eap^er curiosity and admiration 
they will dwell in places like the Artists’ Theatre g,t Mos- 
cow or the picture gallery of the Brothers Tretyakov. And 
with deep feeling of devotion and reverence they will go 
on a pilgrimage to-Yasnaya Polyana, to breathe in the 
same atmosphere in which livftd and worked the great 
prophet of Russia in order to ie strengthened in his 
teaching of love arid patient sufferings. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCPATION 

INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY 
By Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, k.c.i.e. 

r 

The aim and object of a railway policy should be primarily 
to develop the industries, produce, trade, and general 
welfUre of the country by the lowest rates of transport 
practicable. This is especially the case in India, where 
the distance to the port of shipment is so great. Second- 
arily, the object should be to increase the revenue, and so 
reduce the direct taxation of the people. Now, the question 
naturally suggests itself: 

“ Is the railway policy of India calculated to attain 
this object to the ful/est extent T' 

The answer to this question must, I think, be in the 
negative. In explanation of this view, I may quote the 
words used in a lecture on “ The Silver Question,” delivered 
by me to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce thirty years 
ago : ^ 

“ I have always been a strong and persistent advo- 
cate of the policy of keeping railways in the hands of 
the State, so as to reduce railway rates to the minimum. 

I have always held that railways should be regarded 
as instruments of development, not of creating revenue. 
When Major {now Sir Evelyn) Baring asked my 
‘ opinion of his scherqe of private enterprise, I con- 
demned it on the ground that the true policy of 
Government was to make railways subservient to the 
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development of the country ; and I pomted out to him 
that in some cases it might be to the interest of Govern- 
ment to incur a direct loss in railway revenue by low 
rates of transport, and to recoup that loss indirectly by 
the increased revenue naturally arising from the im- 
proved prosperity of the country ; whilst it was mani- 
festly to the interest of a company to reap the largest 
amount of direct profit from a railway. . . . 

“We have not merely opened out new fields of 
produce, but our State P,ailway policy has led to a 
large reduction in railway rates, thus cheapening the 
cost at the port of shipment. The construction of the 
Rajputana State Railway, passing as it does through 
the heart of India, and carrying produce at low rates, 
gave us, to a certain extent, control over the rates *of 
other railways in India, and led to a general reduction. 
Unfortunately, we have lost this advantage by ceding 
the railway to a company whose interest it is to make 
as much direct profit as possible, regardless of the de- 
velopment of the country ; but the rates for carrying 
wheat long distances have been reduced to less than 
half of what they were in 1873, in some cases making 
a difference of seven or eight shillings per quarter. 
The rate of transport of wheat from Delhi to the port 
of shipment has bee*,n reduced since 1S72 by Rs. 5.84, 
or by an equivalent of eleven shillings and sixpence per 
quarter if the rupee were at par. 

.“ I consider that the enorrnous profit of some of the 
railway companies is a national rhisfortune ; for not only 
does such profit quit the country, but every rupee thus 
gained directly militates against our export trade, in 
placing us at a disadvantage when competing with 
Russia or America. 

% 

“ I am firmly convinced that the stimulus that our 
export trade has received* since 1872 is wholly and 
solely due to the extension of State Railways, and to 
the influence of the State Railway policy of low rates.” 
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Now, the profit of railway companies has increased 
enormously since that time, and some million pounds 
sterling are taken annually for the benefit of British 
speculators, instead of being retained by the State for the 
purpose of developing the industries, produce, and welfare, 
of the country in which it has been gained. 

To understand how this has come to pass,’ a' brief 
summary of Indian railway history is necessary. 

From 1853 1870 railways were carried on through 

\he agency of joint-stock companies, under a guarantee 
from the Indian Government; but the experience of 
sixteen years proved that this policy was expensive and 
unsatisfactory ; the divided responsibility and difficulties of 
dual control were inconsistent with freedom of action ; and 
the interests of the con^anies were not identical with those 
of thb State. 

In 1869 Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India, in a 
very able Minute, formulated a policy of State control and 
management of railways. He pointed out that under the 
existing policy the State had to take up all the unprofitable 
lines for itself, and give all the profitable lines to private 
speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 
expense of the State, against any possible loss, whether 
from their own negligence or not ; and he wrote : 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that had proper 
economy been enforced in the construction of existing 
lines of railway, the charge on the Government for 
guaranteed interest would for several years past have 
practically ceased, and in most cases the lines would 
have been paying a dividend in excess of 5 per 
cent. 

“The history of actual operations of railway com- 
panies in India gives illustrations of management as 
bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest. . . . 

“In no single res’pect can I see that less efficiency 
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is to be secured under direct Governmretit control than 
under joint-stock companies, having their Boards in 
London. ... 

“ My own yery decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct ageocy of Government would certainly be' 
more economical than that of railway companies. . . . 

■ “'The experience in India, with respect to the growth 
of capital, is beginning to teach the lt;sson that has 
been taught on a* gigantic scale in England . . . the 
enormous and ruinous extent to which the capital 
accounts of some of the English railways have become 
inflated. ... I regard this danger with great concern, 
both in relation to the prosjject of existing lines, and 
our hopes of extending them. If the Government is 
to avoid it, some means must be found for putting an 
effectual stop to the insidious growth of the capital of 
old lines.” 

In 1870 the Government of India deliberately adopted 
the policy of constructing and working railways by State 
agency ; and this policy succeeded beyond all expectations, 
amply justifying Lord Lawrence’s anticipations, although 
operations had been hampered by Home Office interference. 
But in 1 88 1 Parliamentary influence had been exerted in 
the interest of “ private enterprise ” ; unfair and misleading 
comparisons had been made between State and company 
management, and Lord Ripon came out to India, as V'ice- 
roy, pledged to a reversal of the State Railway policy. It 
wa^ laid down as an axiom that “ the State should divest 
itself of the task of working railways ” ; and although it 
was admitted that this policy was by no means good .for 
the State in a financial point of view, it was believed that 
the “superior fitness of joint-stock companies would so 
improve the income of the railways as to prevent any 
important loss of the share of the profits reserved for the 
State. ' ^ * 

It was assumed that “ it is irnpossible to combine the 
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necessary rigfidi.ty of the Government system with the 
freedom of action required for the successful management 
of railways.” But this assumption was absolutely opposed 
to facts. The State Railway Manager had more freedom of 
action than the companies’ manager, whose freedom was 
limited by the’ Consulting Engineer for Guaranteed Rail- 
ways, by the Government of India, and by the Board of 
Directors in London ; whereas the State Railway Manager’s 
freedom of action was only limited. by the Government of 
India. 

f . ,, 

This propositicrn met with universal condemnation from 
the officials of the Secretariat of the Government of India, 
and minutes exposing its fallacies were sent in by the 
Under- Secretary for Railways, by the Accountant-General, 
and by myself as Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of Ipdia for State Raifways. 

The Under-Secretary for Railways asked why the 
Government should not equally divest itself of the control 
of telegraphs. Post Office, and irrigation. He pointed out 
that, holding the Rajputana line as a State Railway, the 
Government controlled two-thirds of the districts between 
Bombay and Northern India, and was thus enabled to 
enforce a policy of low rates to the port of shipment. He 
showed that the arguments that had been opposed to State 
control were based on a condition of things that had long 
since passed away : that the Rajputana Railway was better 
managed that many of the companies’ railways, and that if 
the home authorities were as intimately acquainted with 
the management of companies as the Indian railway officials, 
the Secretary of State would be less desirous of uprooting 
one that had proved itsejf efficient. As Con.sulting 
Engineer I wrote the following minute : 

In the year 1870 the Government of India, with the 
full approval of the Home Government, deliberately 
adopted the policy of constructing and working railways by 
means of State agency instead of by joint-stock companies. 
The reasons which induced the Government to adopt this 
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policy are set forth in full detail in Lord Lawrence’s able 
Minute on the subject, dated January 9, 1869 ; and although 
this policy has been successful beyond all expectation, yet 
after ten years a reversal of it has been proposed, as it is now 
assumed that it is impossible to combine the necessary 
rigidity of the Government system with the freedom of 
action required for the successful management of railways. 

I have watched the working of the policy of 1870 
most narrowly, as an unbiassed observer, from its com- 
mencement ; and although there have been individual 
failures, as might be expected, I can assert without 
hesitation that there is no ground whatever for such an 
assumption. ' “• 

Anyone who is acquainted 'with the working of State 
Railways must be aware that the officers in charge of State 
Railways enjoy as much freedom of action as the officers of 
the Guaranteed Railways, and that our State Railw^tys 
have not suffered so much from the ri^idiiy of the Govern- 
ment system as from too great pliability. 

There has, as I had previous occasion to remark, been 
too much personal interference in high quarters involving 
radical changes of policy, and the increasing tendency to 
adopt party Government, and to alter with each change 
of politics in England, has been productive of the 
worst results by destroying the continuity of administrative 
action. 

Our State Railways have had to contend with immense 
difficulties. The very large number of miles which we 
have had to open in a short period of time has been unpre- 
cedented in the history of railways in India. The State 
Railways have, as it were, outgrown strength, and have, as 
might have been anticipated, suffered in consequence. 

'riiere is a very great difficulty in obtaining in India men 
of the class requisite to work railways. Such a class does 
not exist in this country, and the importation of railway 
officers and men is very unsatisfactory. The training of 
railway officials must necessarily be ’a work of years : the 
Guaranteed Railways have had few men to spare, and 
those mostly their “hard barg^ains.” The State Railways 
have had to struggle through this necessarily difficifit stage 
of existence ; and no sooner has thesraffof one railway been 
approaching efficiency, than many of its best officers have 
had to be taken away, to assist in the working of lines 
newly opened. Within twelve /nonths nearly 1,000 miles 
of railway were opened fortrafljc in different parts of India. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these dra\vbacks, the management 
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has rapidly improved, and we had a large number of officers 
in. training for further railway extension, and a very efficient 
working staff on most of the State Railways, when a change 
of policy was proposed. 

I do not argue that the management was perfect, or that 
it was likely to be so for many years ; but the Guaranteed 
Railways have, in their earlier days, had to contend with 
difficulties of the same character though less in degree, and 
it is notorious that the management of the Guaranteed 
Railways, in their infancy, was anything but .satisfactory. 
The working expenses were very high,- and were only 
reduced gradually, after many years of experience, and 
*cannot even now be said to have atta'Ined their utmost 
limit of economy. Many of the State Railways are yielding 
a far better return on their capital than the Guaranteed 
Railways at the same stage of their growth. 

Most of the comparisons that have been made between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
v.ery unfair and misleading. The Guaranteed Railways, 
havmg occupied all the main and best thoroughfares of 
traffic in India, must, as a rule, have more traffic than the 
State Railways, and it follows that, the larger the traffic, 
the more economically it can be worked. They have now 
been established for many years, and have by degrees 
become settled in their working ; whilst the State Railways 
have not had time either to settle down or to develop their 
traffic ; and the Government has frequently been forced to 
open the State Railways in an incomplete condition, when 
the want of proper conveniences, appliances, and rolling 
stock has been a serious cause of expense and difficulty. 

One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between Guaranteed and State Railways, which has led 
the Home Government to view State Railway management 
with unfavourable eyes. The East Indian Railway, which 
probably works under conditions more favourable to 
economy than any other railway in the world, has nearly 
always been taken as the standard for comparison with ■■ 
State Railways : — The character of the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway is e.xception.ally favourable to full loads in 
both directions ; its gradients are good ; its fuel cheap ; its 
gross earnings per mile of railway six times that of the 
average of State Railways ; the comparison is therefore 
utterly untenable in every way ; but if a comparison be 
made between the Madrar Railway (Guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State), the inferiority, of the State 
Railway vanishes, and yet the conditions affecting the 
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working are, in these two railways, apparently not dis- 
similar. I subjoin a comparison which I made on a previous 


occasion : 

Comparison, 

1878. 

. Madras 

(Guaranteed). 

Rajputana 

(State) 

Gauge * *... 

... 5—6 • ... 

Metre 

Mean age (years^ 

i 4 i 

4 

Length in miles 

... 857 ... 

419 

C»ross earnings per mile per week 

149 

137 

Gross earnjngs per train ^nile 

308 

2*99 

Working expenses .per train mile 

... 2-34 

1-85 

Percentage of profit on capital ... 

... 1-44 

399 


It will be seen by this comparison thkt, although the 
Guaranteed Railway has the advantage in length and age. 
and although the gross receipts and the traffic carried by 
a train are practically equal in the two cases, yet ,the 
Rajputana Railway is infinitely superior as regards its 
working expenses and returns on the capital. 

In making this comparison it is not my intentiori to 
imply that the management of the Guaranteed Railway is 
inferior to that of the State Railway. Doubtless there may 
be conditions connected with the traffic of the Guaranteed 
Railway which, if explained, would justify the difference ; 
but the comparison has been made to illustrate the serious 
mistake that has so often been made of accepting bare 
results and crude statistics, without an intimate acquaintance 
with all the conditions by which they have been affected. 

The assumption that has been made respecting the 
efficiency of the agency of Joint Stock Companies, and 
the inefficiency of that of the State, entirely ignores the 
past history of railways in India.* Lord Lawrence in his 
able Minute wrote as follows — January'^ 9, 1869: 

“ The history of the actual operations of Railway 
Companies in India gives illustrations of management 
* as bad and extravagant ^s anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest as 
likely to result from that- system. ... 

“With reference to the Indian agency, both of 
engineers and other officers, it may quite safely be 

* “ Jt is not to be disguised that much of the wasteful expenditure which 
has arisen in connection with Indian railways has been duly pointed out, 
before it was too late to stop it, by the ccyisulting engineers, and that these 
officers have not on all occasions' been^supported by the. Government in 
the attempts to finforce economy.” — Minute of Lord Lawrence, dated 
August 16, 1867. 

VOL. IX. 
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said that' the Government under a reasonable system 
could, to say the least of it, secure as great ability with 
an equal outlay. I have not heard of any useful inde- 
pendent action taken in relation to Indian railways by 
the London Boards, which would be lost under a well- 
arranged system of Government management. In no 
single respect can I see that less efficiency is likely 
to be secured under direct Government coqtrpl than 
under joint-stock companies having their Boards in 
London. ... ‘ 

“ My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government \y^ould certainly be 
more economical than' that of Railway Companies, and 
that there would in almost every respect be advantage 
to the State financiall)', and therefore to the community 
of India at large, if the Government were to determine 
to carry out railways hereafter through its own engineers 
with money directly borrowed in the market for the 
^ purpose.” 

What has occurred to cause a reversal of this opinion ? 
and why has the policy thus cktliberalely adopted been 
abandoned ? Simply because ther<^ has been a want of 
that ordinary patience which is necessary in carrying out 
a policy of such magnitude ; and the sudden reversal of it 
appears to resemble the impatience of children, who dig 
up the seeds they have sown in order to ascertain whether 
they are growing. 

One point for which probably no credit has been allowed 
to State management has pressed heavily on State Railways 
in the crude comparisons that have been institutetl. Few 
can doubt the soundness of the views enunciated by Lord 
Lawrence in the following words : 

“The experience in India in respect to the grqwth 
of capital is thus beginning to teach the same lesson' 
that has been taught t)n a gigantic scale in England — 
viz., the urgent necessity for resisting the tendency to 
iricur additional capital outlay without creating clear 
additional paying power in return ; the enormous and 
ruinous extent to which the capital accounts of many 
of the English companies have become inflated has 
. been for some time past the theme of public discus- 
sion. ... 
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“ I regard this danger with great concern, both .in 
relation to the prospect of existing lines and our hopes 
of extending them. 

“ If the Government is to avoid it, some means 
must be found for putting an effectual stop to the 
insidious growth of the capital of old lines.” 

The principle thus ably enunciated had been adopted by 
me for some years before my arrival in India, and when 
Director- General of tho Ceylon Railway I practically closed 
the capital account with the happiest results, as the rail- 
way has since paid more than 12 per cent, per annum on» 
the capital expended. , * 

I strongly urged- the adoption of the same principle on 
Indian State Railways, as far as practicable, and, in the 
infancy of State Railways, this line of action undoubtedly 
burdened heavily the revenue account, and gave an appear- 
ance of excessive working expenses when compared with 
the Guaranteed Railways, on which this principle was nol 
in force. But, although the principle was admitted in itself 
to be sound, it was, after some time, discontinued, on 
account of the hopelessness of having comparisons made 
except on the crude and ill-digested basis of bare results ; 
and I was accused — and I must admit with some show of 
justice — of having ruined the Slate Railways, in the eyes 
of the Home Government, by urging the adoption of this 
principle, however sound it might be intrinsically. 

It has lately been laid down, as a maxim tor adoption, 
that Government should, as a rule, divest itself of the task 
of working railways after they have once been constructed. 
Such a maxim violates every principle of political economy, 
and is opposed to the main grounds on which railway con- 
struction should be undertaken — viz., for the development 
of the country. Clearly the proper policy of the State is to 
develop the resources of the country by the lowest possible 
rates* of carriage, and it might amply. repay a Government 
in some instances to suffer some loss in railway working, 
provided that by the adoptioa pf low rates the trade of a 
district could be stimulated. It is easy to conceive the 
case of a railway' unsuccessful in a commercial point of 
view, and yet highly remunerative to the State. 

A company, on the contrary', can only look to the direct 
returns of a railway a’s a commercial speculation. It may 
be argued that low rates arp ihef correct policy of a com- 
pany. To a certain extent this* i§ true, but to take an 
extreme case ; supf^osing that a company by low rates 
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could obtain double the traffic obtainable by higher rates, 
but the net returns were the same in both cases— -clearly 
it would not be to the interest of a company to undertake 
all the trouble of a double traffic without additional returns; 
whilst, in the case of State ownership, the indirect gains of 
the double traffic might and probably would be of the 
highest importance. Those who have studied the past 
history of railways in India must be aware of the difficulty 
which Government has experienced in inducing the railway 
companies to lower their rates, and must also be cognizant 
of the manner in which the tradfe of a district has been 
paralyzed by high rates. The profit made by railway com- 
panies must a^ a rule be considered as taken from the 
general community and handed over to a select few. But 
this by no means represents the worst features of the case ; 
fqr this profit may also be working an incalculable amount 
of mischief by checking the development of trade and the 
^ welfare of the country. 

There is another evil which I have already pointed out 
in the absorption of railways by private companies ; and 
that is, the probability that though private enterprise may, 
at the outset, give a temporary stimulus to railway under- 
takings, yet it will eventually result in retarding railway 
progress, especially in those districts where development is 
most required. 

A company will naturally object to the extension of their 
system to branch lines, the remunerative character of which 
may be doubtful ; and it will not repay the State to make 
such branches because the indirect returns from them as 
feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they feed ; 
whereas if the line so fed were in the ownership of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together 
might make the branches remunerative — at all events to 
the State, which would benefit by the development of 
trade. 

An argument has been jidvanced, that a refusal <5n the 
part of private enterprise to take up any railway project is 
primd facie evidence that-^tke project is not required” It 
is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy. Such an argument, 
if carried to its logical sequence, would have put a stop to 
the construction of roads in India ; for roads have not, as a 
rule, yielded returns sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of their maintenance, far less have they afforded any return 
as interest on the capital expended. Yet few would 
venture to argue that 'roads are not needed. If roads had 
been made and worked by private enterprise, they must 
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either have ruined their projectors or the country. I am 
unable, therefore, to discover the grounds on which it is 
sought to reverse the policy of i37o. State agency has 
been tried and has. not been found to be wanting. The 
assumption that the State Railway official has insufficient 
liberty of action is purely imaginary. The assumed 
superiority of management by Joint Stock Companies is 
not grounded on any evidence. The mismanagement of 
the Ahmedabad transfer station under the officials of a 
company was so great* that it became necessary to take 
that station out of their hands and make it over to State 
Railway officials ..whose management of other transfer^ 
stations was all that could be desired ; and in many caseS 
when Guaranteed Companies have undertaken the erection 
of State Railway rolling stock, the cost has been very- 
much in excess of that of similar work executed in the State 
Railway workshops. And the working of some of the 
State Railways contrasts very favourably with that of some 
of the Guaranteed Railways, though apparently under less 
favourable conditions for economy. 

Taking the results of State agency as a whole, there is 
every reason to be satisfied with it ; although in some 
individual cases there has no doubt been failure and 
friction, which, however, when compared with that which 
was experienced by railway companies in the earlier 
stage of their existence, is comparatively insignificant. 

The comparisons that have been instituted between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
untenable and misleading ; but the Government has now, 
in the words of Lord Lawrence, to " take up all the 
profitable lines for itself, ajid give all the profitable lines to 
private speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 
expense of the State against any possible loss.” 

Past experience has shown that, notwithstanding every 
provision to the contrary, undertakings of this character, 
should they prove less remuqgerative than their projectors 
have anticipated, are almost invariably thrown back on the 
hands of the Government, which practically takes all the 
risk with little or no probability of profit. Private^enter- 
prisef so-called, is, in India, no enterprise at all, but is 
simply a high-flown and seducing phrase, which will, I fear, 
prove to be an ign^s fatuus to the Government of this 
country. ^ 

The Accountant-General, in 'his Minute, characterized 
the despatch of the Secretary of State as an attempt to 
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make the most' of a bad case, containing an amount of 
special pleading that might well take in anyone not well 
posted up in the history of Indian railways. 

He asked how it was possible that the substitution of 
private agency could compensate for 'the: heavy fine the 
scheme would inflict on the revenues of India. 

He pointed out the folly of expecting better results 
from a Board in London than from that of one possessing 
such practical knowledge and experience as the Director- 
General of Railways. > 

* • I 

He stated that the control of railway companies gave 
more trouble to the State than the control of State Railways. 

He showed that the State had borne the burden of 
bringing the State Railways to their valuable and efficient 
condition, and that it was absurd to invite so-called 
“private enterprise” to step in and share the profits, 
taking so much out of the pocket of the Indian ratepayer. 

He quoted Sir Henry Durand’s Minute on Lord 
Lawrence’s policy ; 

“ We have everything to gain by a positive, not a 
nominal, control ; everything to lose by a feeble sham 
control.” 

He said that State Railways had been eminently success- 
ful, and that State management was more economical than 
that of companies. 

He was convinced that the revenues of the State would 
have been largely enhanced had the State constructed ^nd 
worked the railways a't the outset. 

He estimated the annual Iqss owing to these lines not 
having, been carried out by State agency at ;i^i, 750,000, in 
addition to which the premium that would have to be paid 
for purchasing the Guaranteed Railways would be qbout 
000 , 000 .* 

# 

* All the old Guaranteed Railways’ have become, State Railways by 
purchase, but are worked by colnpanies. The premia on the purchase of 
these lines has varied from 2540 50 per cent, of the inflated capital. 
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He urged that with these gigantic losses, ' practically all 
withdrawn from India, every endeavour should be made to 
stop further drain. 

It was reasonable to suppose th^t these strong protests 
emanating from officers of such high position, might have 
been the subject of a Select Committee to investigate the 
question'; but when these minutes were submitted to Lord 
Ripon, he noted upon them : “ This may be allowed to 
drop quietly. — Ripon.** India was sacrificed to political 
exigencies. ^ » 

Subsequently the Director-General of flailways made an 
exhaustive analysis of Indian railways, showing strong 
evidence in favour of State management. He pointed out 
that comparisons were valueless, unless made at a similar 
period of their development ; and, taking the eighth year 
after the opening for traffic, the percentage of wotiting 
expenses to gross receipts, for the whole of the State 
Railways, had been 57 per cent., as against 64 per cent, 
for the Guaranteed Railways. 

According to the statistical abstract for British India 
(1916), in 1913-14 the net earnings of the several railways 
in India was ;^20,436,ooo, and the net revenue to Govern- 
ment from railways for the same year was jC 4 , 7 ^ 9 ) 533 i 
leaving a balance of 5,647,267. But this balance in- 
cludes interest and redemption of annuities paid by the 
State for the purchase of the Guaranteed Railways. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that this purchase 
has been made on the basis of inflated capital, part of which 
haS been contributed by the State, apd the premia paid on 
such capital has varied from 25 to 50 per cent. 

I am of opinion that the 'reversal of Lord Lawrence s 
railway policy of State construction and management has 
been disadvantageous, and the continuance of such reversal 
is, ""in the interests, of the people of India generally, to be 
strongly deprecated ! , 

Every effort should, in my* opinion, be made to bring 
about a better state of things, and while increasing the 
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revenue from ‘railways, decrease the burden of direct taxa- 
tion, and stimulate the construction of railways under direct 
State control and management throughout the country. 

If the policy which I adopted in Ceylon, of closing the 
capital account and paying off the d^bt >from revenue by 
degrees, had been pursued, the State might now have been 
in the enjoyment of the net earnings of Indian railways. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a Meeting of the. East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, July 17, 1916, a paper was read by 
Sir Guilford L, Molesworth, k.c.i.e., on “ Indian Railway Policy,” 
Sir Stephen Finney, c.i.f,., in the chair. The following, amongst 
others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E., and the Dowager Lady Lamington, Lord Strathbolgie, Sir 
Frank C. Gates, k.ci.e., c.s.i.. Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
K.C.I.E., Major-General Sir Alexander Wilson, K.C.B., and Lady 
.Wilson, Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.I.E., Lady Finney, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, Sir Alfred and Lady Kensington, Mirza Abbas AH 
Baig, C.S.I., Sir Fred. A. Robertson, Mr. A. Porteous, C.I.E., 
Colonel M. J. Meade, ci.e., and Mrs. Meade, Mr. T. G. Walton, 
C.I.E., Capt. Meade, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Coldstream, Mr. Sen, Mr. T. S. Haji, Mr, E, Benedict, 
Mr. M. A. Azim, Mr. Chowdhury, Capt. Rolleston, Mr. G. G. 
Reshimwale, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Mr. H. C. West, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. H. H. Lambert, 
Mr. S. C. Coombes, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Drury, Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bamber, m.v.o., Mr. W. M. J. Williams, Mr. Guiry, Mr. Birch, 
Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Miss Prendergast, the Rev. Mr. Broadbent, 
Miss M. Finney, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. Law-Gisiko, Mr. F. C. 
Channing, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Callard, Mr. H. B. Molesworth, Mrs. 
Phillips, Colonel and Mrs, A. S. Roberts, Mr. Yusuf AH, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Aziz, Mr. M. W. Hassanally, Mr. S. G. Eridge, Miss 
Wade, Mr. Sands, Mrs. Waring, 'Mr. S. D. L. Agarwala, Mrs. and 
Miss Corkery, Mr. and Mrs. Blaise, Mrs. Jones, Miss Marsh, Mrs. 
Hawkes, Mr. and Mrs. E. Denny.s, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Wilkinsbn, 
Miss Webster, Mrs. A. P. Rainbird, Mr. W. Frank, and Dr. J! Pollen, 
CI.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen. Sir Guilford 
Molesworth needs no- introduction; he is already well known to 
members of this Association. He l);as read papers here on several 
occasions, and rpany of us are acqu^nted with his books, and other 
publications. Only three months ago he read to us a paper on 
" The Common Origm of the Religiona of India,” and Sir Krishna 
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Gup^i, who presided on that occasion, drew attention to the variety 
of subjectvS in which he took interest; and indeed we who have 
followed his career for many years as a great and eminent engineer 
(I was myself an assistant engineer under him in the middle seven- 
ties) have often wondered at the many sidedness of his intellectual 
activities. On engineering matters, of course, he speaks as an 
expert of the highest rank, and he is also an authority on questions 
of finance, mechanics, entomology and theology, and I dare say 
many others of which I cannot tell you. 

This afternoon he is to give us an address on “Indian Railway 
Policy,^' a subject with which he is eminently qualified to deal. When 
he was quite a young man, he received the important post of 
Director-General of Railways jn Ceylon. A feV years afterwards 
he was appointed as Consulting Engineer for State Railways in 
India, and for many years helped the Government of India to frame 
their railway policy. Government benefited greatly, and might, it 
used to be said, have benefited even more from his knowledge and 
advice ; and India owes him a heavy debt of gratitude for the share 
which he has had in iftapping out and constructing the railway 
system of India. 

But 1 am sure you are anxious to hear his lecture, and I will now 
call upon him. 

Sir Guilford Moles worth: My Lords, ladies and g'entlenien, 
before commencing the lecture, I should like to explain that, since I 
wrote it, I have received through the kindness and courtesy of our 
Chairman, Sir Stephen Finney, information which has induced me 
to modify that which I originally wrote, and I wdll now" read my 
paper as modified in accordance wdth that information. 

(The lecturer, who was received with applause, then read his 
paper.) 

The Chairman: My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, 1 propose to 
make a few observations at the close of the discussion. I will now 
ask our lion. Secretary, Ur. Pollen, to read certain letters which he 
has received. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that he had received letters from their 
Vice-Chairman, Sir Arundel Arundel, w ho had intended to have 
supported the Chairman, and who w’^as looking forward to bfeing . 
present to hear Sir Guilford. Unlortunately, however, Sir Arundel 
w^as prevented at the last moment by illness from attending, and had 
sent a telegram expressing his regret. The absence of Sir Arundel 
was all the more to be deplored because he, as an ex-Public Works 
Minister to the Government of India, could have thrown much light 
on the debate. The Hon. Secretary had also received a letter from 
Mr. Neville Priestley, who had intended to fake part in the discus- 
sion in a spirit not exactly favourable to the conclusions of the 
lecturer; but Dr. Pollen gatheied that some of Mn Neville Priest- 
ley’s criticisms had been me't by the alterations made in the paper 
by Sir Guilford on the suggestions of the Chairman. Dr. Pollen 
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then read the following note by Mr. Neville Priestley on the /aper 
as originally drawn up by Sir Guilford : 

Sir Guilford would appear to be under a misapprehension as to 
the profits which have accrued to companies operating railways in 
India. 

‘‘ At top of page 2., and again on page 13, of his paper he assesses 
the profits of companies at fifteen million odd pounds. I think we 
who manage company railways in India would be very glad if that 
were the profit which the shareholders derived from the investment 
of their capital in India. • 

The net earnings of railways in India in which the Government 
have a financial interest in 1912-13 were actually £17,981,716, not 
£15,617,000 only. -Out of this sum of seventefeij million odd pounds 
the Government paid £8,926,610 to those who had lent them the 
money with which the railways were constructed. That left sur- 
plus profits of £9,055,106, and of this sum of nine million odd pounds 
the companies received only £709,642. The balance of £8,345,464 
accrued to Government, and went to swell the general revenues of 
India.” • 

Sir Bradford Lkslik : The lecture to which we have » just 
listened is a valuable contribution to the history of the policy 
that, varying as it has from time to time, has given India a 
railway system second to none in the world. This satisfactory 
result, I concur with the lecturer, is largely due to the reform 
of State control, and introduction of direct State construction 
and management inaugurated by Lord Lawrence, though as an 
eye-w’itness I am inclined to attribute a large share of the credit 
to the late General Sir Richard Strachey, k.c.s.i., whose hand I 
trace in the able minute of 1869, and still more to the professional 
skill and energy of the author of the lecture in designing and super- 
vising the con.struction of the network of metre gauge railways 
which so efficiently serves the districts where traffic is of less density, 
and the standard gauge too costly, and supplements the standard 
gauge where intensity of traffic is more than the latter can cope 
with. This was perhaps the most valuable feature of Lord Law- 
rence’s i*eforni of railway stagnation in India in 1869. The second 
was the stimulus given to the nascent export of agricultural pro- 
duce by reduction of rates, the necessity for which the guaranteed 
companies had been slow to recognize. 

As to State construction, management, and w^orking, the experi- 
ence of forty-six years is now available. Tlie superior economy 
anticipated by the minute of 1869 has not been realized in any 
respect. 

Allowing for initial* mistakes, such as providing costly standard 
gauge lines for a traffic of under r^Rs.iso per mile per week, as 
instanced in the statement quoted in the lecture, and having to buy 
their experience in Ijridge design at 'the cost of some failures, I 
submit that the company lines were on the whole economically con- 
structed. It would be easy to quote instances of extravagance in 
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StateWailway construction far worse than any that can be brought 
against the guaranteed companies. It is true that its railways cost 
India some 15^ millions sterling per annum for interest, sinking 
fund and other charges, but at the present time all the railways are 
practically the property of .Government. Out: of £330,000,000 the 
companies' capital is only a little over £18,000,000, and the surplus 
profit paid to the companies during the year 1913-14 was £440,000, 
rather less than 2 \ per cent, on the total capital of the companies. 

The company-worked railways are the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India, the Bengal and North Western, the East Indian, and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railways. j ' • 

The State lines are the North Western, the Oude and Rohilcund, 
and the Eastern Bengal RailV^avs. 

I readily admit that a certain mileage of the Indian Railways, 
notably the frontier lines, must continue under the direct adminis- 
tration and management of the State, but as I understand the lec- 
ture^ still advocates that not only the control, but the construction 
and management of all the railways throughout India should be 
by direct State agency, which is not in accordance with the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived. 1 submit certain facts, extracted 
from the last Administration Report, showing that for representa- 
tive company and State-worked railways in the year 1913-14 the 
company lines carried their coaching traffic at 45 per cent, and their 
goods traffic at well over 100 per cent, less than the corresponding 
traffic was carried by the State lines — doubtless the cheap fuel of 
the East Indian Railway is a disturbing factor in the comparison 
It is therefore interesting to see what the respective lines do wdth 
their coal when they get it. The duty obtained from a ton of coal 
is quite distinct from its price; this duty w’^as in the case of the State- 
worked lines 2,670 ton miles again.st 4,580 ton miles realized by the 
company-worked lines. Another item of expenditure which is prac- 
tically independent of the price of coal is maintenance of permanent 
way. In respect of this it will be found from the Administration 
Report that the representative State-worked lines carried 1,553 
gross ton miles per rupee of maintenance expenditure against 2,488 
gross ton miles per rupee carried by the company-worked lines. The 
East Indian is handicapped by an excess of up over down traffic of 
not less than 200,000,000 ton miles per annum, involving a corres- 
ponding amount of down empty running. These instances of the 
superior economy of company-working are confirmed by the ratio 
of total expenses to earnings, averaging in the case of the represen- 
tative State lines 55^^ per cent, against 43^ per cent, in the case of 
the company lines. These instances by no means exhaust the. case 
ill favour of company administration, but tinie is limited, and I will 
therefore give place to other speakers. 

Mr. Benedict remarked that* he did not feel capable of dealing 
with the big question raised; he had always been a working 
engineer, and had only been*able to spend the money, not to make it. 
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Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggrbe thought the ‘lecturer hac^done 
an act of justice to India by advocating the policy of the Stare con- 
trol and management of railways there. Under the prevailing 
system of working them through the agency of Companies with 
their controlling Bo'ards in London, the needs and convenience of 
the travelling pubjic were not attended to quite to the extent they 
should be, trade facilities were withheld, and the extension of railway 
restricted if there was any apprehension of the profits and so-called 
vested interests of the companies being aflfected. He knew of schemes 
of new lines being opposed by companies owing to fear of com- 
petition within what they, assume to be the area of their established 
traffic, although such new lines were necessary in the public interest. 
If the railway adpiinistration of India was conducted by the Strfte, 
Government would be responsible *to the public in all such matters, 
and they would unquestionably direct their policy with a due regard 
for the development of the country, and the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. They would also be expected to afford 
facilities in the railw'ay offices and workshops for the training of the 
people, and fit them to occupy important posts and positions in the 
locomotive, traffic, and other departments. At present no^ such 
opportunities were open to Indians. All throughout the company- 
owned railways there were scarcely any Indians filling high appoint- 
ments : even for minor posts the supply was always obtained from 
England, and no serious effort had ever been made during the long 
period of the existence of railways in India to prepare them for 
taking their due share in what was after all a branch of public 
service. If Government had the control and management of those 
lines, he (Sir Mancherjee) was sure the interests of the people and 
their claims would be better safeguarded. (Applause.) 

Mr. Yusuf Ali said that he could not speak as an expert, but he 
would like to put before the meeting three standpoints from which, 
apart from the interests of the railway companies, the railway policy 
of the Government of India could be viewed. First there were 
the interests of the export and import houses in the Presidency 
towns; secondly, the interests of the small traders engaged in the 
internal trade of India ; and thirdly, and most important of all, the 
ir^erests of the whole of the people of India. He thought that 
hitherto the discussions had lociked too much to the interests of the 
large export and import firms. He knew of many instances of 
inequality of freights, and quoted one instance of a district up-ooun- 
try about an equal distance between Bombay and Calcutta, where 
he had been told by traders that the freight to Calcutta w'as very 
much less than the freight to Bombay, with the result that the 
traders’ interests up-country and in Bombay suffered. There was a 
chronic shortage of rolling stock, accentuated by the management 
of the different companies, in 'A'ater-tight compartments. He 
thought that the railway policy ot'headquarters had not in the past 
taken sufficient acewunt of the ramifications of the internal trade 
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who^ healthy growth was so essentially necessary for the economic 
progress of the people of India. The speaker also thought that 
the interests of the third-class passengers, the mainstay of pas- 
senger trafBc, had not obtained sufficient recognition, and that if 
State management was universally introduced it would be possible 
for public opinion to exercise an influence in that direction which 
would not only be for the advantage of the Government, but of the 
people of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. Kelway-Bambkr said he could not agree with the remarks 
of one of the speakers with reference tq the non-appointment of 
Indians to responsiVjle positions on the railways of that country. 

The company with whicli he had been associated had given many 
such appointments to suitably trained Indian gcptlemen, and other 
railway companies Were adopt iifg the same [)oIicy. For many years 
past a very complete course of training had been open to the sons 
of Indian gentlemen in the workshops and offices of many lines. 

With regard to the conveyance of Indian passengers in goods- 
waggons, this practice, of recent years, had practically ceased, at 
least on the main lines of India, on which rolling stock of the most 
ii{I-to-date character, specially equipped for the conveyance of pil- 
grims, had been provided, and w'as greatly appreciated. 

The Chairman : My Ford, ladies and gentlemen, we are indebted 
to Sir Guilford Molesw’orth for an eloquent address on a very 
important subject, and his views are set forth with his usual vigour, 
and in no uncertain terms. t.)n the other hand, from certain 
remarks that liave been made, it would seem that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding' the policy that should be followed in 
Indian railw’ay management. The subject is one whicli is of par- 
ticular interest to me, because 1 was for twenty-nine years directly 
employed in the management of State railw'ays. 1 was for sixteen 
and a half years the manager for two of the most important of 
them, and subsequently for five years, until I retired in 1913, I was- 
in indirect touch wdth the administration of both State and com- 
pany railways. Some twenty years ago I delivered a course of 
lectures on railways at the Sidpur Fngincering College at Calcutta, 
and I wished to set forth to the students the points for considera- 
tion in regard to the merits bf both systems of management. ^ I 
quoted from a very capalde ajid ejitirely impartial authority, Pro- 
fessor Hadley of Yale, who wrote as folIow^s : ‘‘To sum up, the 
arguments advanced by the advor.ates of Government owmership 
start from the idea that (Government means of transportation will 
be managed, not with a view to high profits, but for the good of 
the community. They will thus, it is said, offer low rates based 
upon cost of service and equal facilities without discrimination. 
The evils of speculation will be avoided; there will be no w^aste of 
cajiital, no construction of twt- linens where but* one is needed. 
Capital will be put where it will Mo the most good Or the develop- 
ment of the countiy. Finally, we shall no lounger be at the mercy 
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of combinations of capitalists whp manipulate and. tax us for Iheir 
own interests. It is further urged that the post-office shows! how 
Government secures to all men low rates, equal facilities, and 
security against extortion, and it is claimed that the same result 
might be secured with a Government telegraph, or perhaps with 
Government railroads. 

“ On the other hind, 'the Italian Commission of 1878 sums up the 
arguments on the other side by saying, first, that it is a mistake to 
expect lower rates or better facilities from Government than from 
private companies. The actual results are just the reverse. The 
State is more apt tp tax* industry than to foster it, and when it 
attempts to tax industiy ft is even less responsible than a private 
company; second. State management is more costly than private 
management, and ''a great deal of. capital is thus wasted; third, 
political considerations are brought into a system of State manage- 
ment in a way which is disastrous to legitimate business and 
demoralizing to politics.” At the time, in 1896, 1 did not think it 
proper to tell the students wdiat my opinions were on the subject. 
Now 1 think I can safely say that, for India, both systems of man- 
agement are in my opinion necessary, but that, as a principle, con*!- 
pany management is to be preferred. (Applause.) “ 

Conditions have a good deal altered since .189O. At the present 
day, all railways adopt the same principles in fixing their rates and 
fares. The cost of management does not differ in either. There 
is no speculation in railways ; at least, I never came across it in my 
experience ; nobody proposes to make two lines where one would 
suffice; the companies certainly do not, and the country is not at 
the mercy of the capitali.sts. I think probably some of the capitalists 
would say that they are at the mercy of the Secretary of State, but 
that need not be discussed here. ( )ne drawback to compiany rail- 
way ownership is, as Sir Guilford Molesworth has well described, 
the ajjparent loss of money to the .State, but I shall deal with that 
later on, and I do not think it is of great consideration. 

Another matter that I had in my mind was that referred to by 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, regarding the alleged neglect of local industries. 
During my career I have had a good deal of experience of this 
question, and I have on many occasions, by quoting special rates, 
used my best endeavours to foster certain local industries. I 
remember that there tvas a match industry at Ahmedabad and a 
glass factory in the Punjab, and there are others I have had to lopk 
into, (tf course, in all these matters one must be very careful to 
differentiate between the interests of the country as a whole and the 
interests of any particular trader or set of traders — c.g., the match- 
makers of Ahmedabad and the glass-blowers of the Punjab — and 
hold the scale evenly. • J confess I failed to do very much in the 
matter. I hope, with the advent of„the committee which has been 
referred to, of which Sir Thomas Jdolland is the chairman, that 
progress will be made. In this matter I feel quite sure that the 
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comVany-manage'd lines will be willing to co-operate as readily as 
the State-managed lines. 

Mr. Kehvay-Bamber has dealt with the question of the carriage 
of third-class passengers. I can certainly say that, during the last 
five or six years I was Manager of the North' Western Railway, no 
question received greater attention than this at the hands of the 
administration. ‘ I do not say for a minute that we achieved all that 
was desirable, but we really endeavoured to make the third-class 
passengers more comfortable. The number of carriages Has since 
then very largely increased, and various /conveniences are provided 
in them for the third-class passengers., I dare say a great deal 
still remains to be done, and I feel .sure that the matter is receiving 
constant attention both at the hands of the St^te railways and at 
the hands of the company lines'; 

Then comes the question of feeder lines, and here again difficulties 
are met with, if the lines are not made on some sort of commercial 
pripciples. For example, if concessions are given for a feeder line 
in Bombay, it may be partly at the expense of people who live in 
Assam or Lower Bengal, who have no interest whatever in feeder 
linqg in Bombay, and whose money goes to assist people in Bombay, 
with whom perhaps they have no particular concern. I say that in 
my experience, which has been large in the matter of feeder lines, T 
can hardly recall a branch line in which a concession of some sort 
has not been asked for. 

Then there is another matter tliat Mt*. Yusuf Ali spoke about, 
namely, with regard to places which were equi-distant from Bombay 
and Calcutta, where different rates were charged. Railway rates 
are really a matter to be dealt with on purely business principle.s, 
but it may be said in answer to Mr. Yusuf Ali that the countr}^ 
to Calcutta may be much easier than to Bombay, and the railways 
may cost very much less to construct to Calcutta than to Bombay. 
Then one may allege the difference in the co.st of working. 

With regard to the Indian staff, as has been said, the Tndian.s, with 
a few exceptions, have not yet attained to the high appointments, 
but they are making a start. On the State railways there is one 
Indian friend of mine who is Chief Engineer of a railway, and 
another who was Chief Storekeeper, but they began their careers 
many years ago. I have three oii four Indian friends who are now 
employed on company lines, and they are making steady progress 
towards the good posts. I hear*-from them occasionally, but as yet 
they have not arrived at the highest ones; that may come in time. 

These are a few matters which were not referred to in Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s lecture. 

With State management there are certain drawbacks, otie of 
which is with the staff; this has been recognized by the public in 
some cases. For example, a failw'ay in Calcutta- with which I was 
concerned had, after I left it (? was there eight years as Manager) 
five managers in four years, and the heads*, of departments were 
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frequently changed too. That ceftainly militates against efficient 
working. The claims of seniority are perhaps rather too unduly 
pressed on State railways. In making these remarks, I do not wish 
in any way to reflect on the qualifications of the State railway staff, 
because I consider they are just as competent as those employed 
on company railways. There is, further, as is also mentioned by 
Professor Hadley, the political danger in State railways. I do not 
know whether it exists very much in India, but if politics come into 
railway Working there are considerable risks. To refer to one 
aspect only af the danger — ppliticians in different parts of the 
country may advocate, and.with success, their claims for facilities in 
the direction of special trains and special rates for their districts 
which the traffic dc>es not justly demand, and ‘ojher questions may 
arise which in the interests of the country it is desirable to avoid. 

I think really that thp question resolves itself into two heads — 
one, State ownership, and the other. State management. The points 
should be considered separately, and 1 have dealt to some extent 
with the latter. As regards ownership, 1 think the State should 
certainly own, or have an opportunity of purchasing, all the line*) 
at certain stated intervals. If this canon is observed — and it is — 
the lucrative lines will not fall into the hands of the companies. 
But it does not follow that the State should work and manage the 
line, or even that it should construct it; and from a financial point 
of view there are no doubt occasionally advantages to Government 
in raising capital for a railway by the agency of a company, and 
not directly by the State. No doubt, when railways were first made 
in India, there was some extravagance, and some waste, but experi- 
ence had to be bought and paid for. In the early contracts, too, 
the conditions for taking over the lines at the end of the contracts 
were perhaps too easy for the companies; they were too much in 
their favour. But all this has been altered now. Under modern 
contracts, the State has its proportion of earnings according to 
capital, and also from four-fifths to nineteen-twentieths, or some 
fraction of that kind, of the surplus profits, and the companies the 
remaining portion, which is not large. With a net gain to the 
State of, say, £4,000,000, the companies would receive probably 
abouj; one-tenth of that amount — ^it varies from year to year — and 
ior this they relieve the Governmient of th'e inconvenience of the 
direct working of the railways. Some of the railways, however, are 
State railways now, and I think thty should remain so — the North 
Western, the Kastern Bengal, and the Oudh and Rohilkund* Rail- 
ways. It is necessary, seeing the large pecuniary interest that the 
State has in the railways, that they should be able to select well- 
qualifief*d men to criticize projects, and to look into the traffic pro- 
posals of the companies’ lines when they come up. They must be 
able to review them, and if necessar]^“ to advise or tg address the 
companies regarding them. 

There is one point imSir Guilford Mol^sworth’s lecture in which 
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I >vJ^ much interested ; that is the closing of the capital accounts. 
This is a matter which has always been of great interest to me, 
and which I should very much have liked to have seen carried out, 
but on the company-worked lines, with a very limited tenure of the 
undertaking, it would be scarcely fair to call’ upon them as lessees 
to eifect extensive betterments at the cost of^revenue. The Govern- 
ment does to some extent redeem capital by annuities, but at the 
same time, if the finance department approves, there is absolutely 
no reason, from a railway point of view, why the £4,000,000 of 
annual net profit, or whatever it is, should not go to form a sinking 
fund for the eventual redemption of all. the capital of the railways 
Y^hich would come in time. That is a matter for the financial 
department to deci/ie. ^ ^ 

In conclusion, I much regret to find that my views on Indian rail- 
way policy do not march eye to eye wit}\ those of Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, but with the conditions now prevailing in India, I feel 
bov.nd to say that the advancement in the direction of management 
by the State of the railways would not be a great consideration, 
while the burden impoSed on Government would l>e great, and I am 
co»fident that the country v/ould not be materially benefited. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Guilford Molkswoktii : In reply, I may say, with regard to 
the remarks of the Chairman with reference to State management, 
that the management carried on by the State as it commenced was 
very satisfactory at the time, and there is no reason why it should 
not have still been carried on satisfactorily. If, as the Chairman sug- 
gests, things have changed, then I am afraid tliat it is the Govern- 
ment of India wdiich has changed its character. When the rail- 
ways were handed over to companies, almost all our State railway 
officers were handed over to the companies and managed for them 
At the time I was in India, and at the time I wrote the minute I 
have quoted, I consider that the Government of India was the 
purest and be.st government in the world, and that it was far 
superior to the Home Government, which interfered with its policy. 

With regard to what Sir Bradford Leslie has said, I quite agree 
with him that the East Indian Railway to which he referred was 
splendidly managed. It was the best-managed railway iq the 
country, and a good deAl of that»good management was due to the 
talents and ability of Sir Bradford Leslie himself. In my minute I 
have shown how unfair the cc^^hparisons were between the Ea.st 
Indian Railway Company and the State railways. It must be 
remembered that, in that minute, I wrote of the conditions as they 
existed at the time. Sir Bradford Leslie has said that the condi- 
tions are different now from what they w^re, but at that tifnc the 
•comparison, as I have shown, was most unfair. 

Sir Fred. A. Robertson !>aid that though the discussion was 
cloy ed, he must be permitted to recall an instance bf gross injustice 
in connection with feeder railways. He wasp travelling in the Inner 
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Himalayas, and came across a g-eritleman who owned fifteen ^cres 
of land on which he grew fruit, and had subsequently received from 
him innumerable letters urging upon the Government the necessity 
of building a railway into the heart of the Himalayas in order to 
bring out the produce* of his orchard ! On the relative advantages 
of State and private management, he had not an impartial mind, 
because the only railway with which he had been intimately asso- 
ciated was managed as a State railway by his friend Sir Stephen 
Finney, with whom he had had the pleasure of making an extended 
tour in the Manager's **sdf-denial ” carriage. He had very great 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
kindly presiding, and for his most interesting summing up.” 

Mr. William Co;:.dstream thought that the (discussion had been 
very interesting, although during the first part of it he had felt 
rather left in the cloudy, and was not sure whether the balance of 
opinion was in favour of management by the State or management 
by companies, but that no doubt many non-professional people 
would adopt, at least provisionally, and till clearer evidence was 
available, which might be a long time, the opinion pf the Chairman 
that the ideal condition was management by companies and owrjer- 
ship by the State. He was sure that everyone would agree with 
him that cordial thanks were due to the Chairman for presiding, 
and for his illuminating remarks. He also wished to propose a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. He had had the honour and pleasure of 
knowing Sir Guilford Molesworth for many years, and well remem- 
bered the period when he was such a valuable servant of the Govern- 
ment of India at Simla, and was a humble member of a large circle 
of friends who regarded Sir Guilford with admiration and respect. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

« 

» , * 

The Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the East India Association 
was held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., on the afternoon of Monday, June 19, 
1916, at 3 p.m., when the Annual Report was considered and the 
Accounts passed. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, k.t., o.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., occupied 
the chair, and the following members were present : Sir W'illiam 
Wedderburn, Bart., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.i., Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, k.c.i.e.. Sir Bradford Leslie, k.c.i.e., Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen Finney, c.i.e., Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.i., m.p., 
Lieut-General F. 11 . Tyrrell, Mr. Owen Dunn, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
I.C.S., Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.e., Mr. G. V. Ctamsing, Mr. Carkeet 
James, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. K. D. Honnu.sji, Syed Erfan Ali, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. Haji, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Gayatonde, Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Dr. John Pollen, 
C.I.E., Hon Secretary. 

The Secretary read letters of apology from the following gen- 
tlemen regretting their inability to attend the Annual Meeting : 
Lord Lamington, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Henry Marsh, Sir Henry Proctor. 

By unanimous consent of the meeting, the Report and Accounts 
were taken as read. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said: The Report is,in every respect satisfactory, both 
as regards the increase of members and the financial aspect of our 
affairs. I heartily join in what was .said in one of the letters, that 
we owe our best thanks to our energetic and indefatigable Secre- 
tary — (hear, hear) — and we congratulate him on the success of his 
“Omar Khayyam”; and we have also had great pleasure in 
hearing his lecture on Russia, and it is certainly to his credit that 
I believe twenty-five years ago he urged the establishment of cor- 
dial relations with Russia. We all knoiy — I mean those who 
belong to my generation— what formerly was the general opinion 
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in India about Russia, and it is a very remarkable fact how ,these 
relations have now become absolutely cordial, and how w</ have 
discovered the virtues and merits of the Russian race, and how 
the Russians have also come to the * conclusion that subjects of 
the British Empire are good comrades in warfare. (Hear, hear.) 
I am* sure that now we must be very grateful for the extraordinary 
revival — it always was there, but it was latent — of Russian 
strength which shows itself in so many quarters of the globe at 
present, and on which we may rely as a material contribution to our 
final victory.. (Hear, hei>r.) 

I wish also to thank M^r. Pennington, whom wc are always glad 
to see, and who so constantly devotes himself to the interests of 
this Association., (Hear, hear.) It also gives me pleasure to 
allude to the fact that our clerk, King, who is a most efficient 
official of this Association, has joined the army — (hear, hear) — 
and this is another instance of the great part which is played by 
women everywhere — namely, that Mrs. King is now filling^ his 
place. 

I wish to allude to a few of the members we have lost. In the 
first place, to the late Raja of Rajpipla. He was in every w^y a 
loyal Chief, and he left the details of his administration to his 
Divan, and kept on a very excellent footing with him, Mr. 
Dhangirhah was a most excellent servant of the State, You will 
be pleased to hear that Mr. A. Shewan, who was at one time 
Administrator of Rajpipla, and who did most excellent work, con- 
tinues to follow events carefully after his retirement, getting the 
annual Administration Report, and those Administration Reports 
always sliow improvements in that State, of which I believe one of 
the most important features is its fine forests. 

In the next place, 1 wish to allude to Sir Colin Campbell Scott- 
Moncrieff, who was a personal friend of mine, and also a neigh- 
bour of mine for some time in Scotland, and who up to the last 
was most active; he was a most remarkal:)]e man, and we all know 
the great work he did in Egypt — (hear, hear) — and lie was also an 
excellent I^ermanent Secretary in the Scottish Department. 

Well, the next name I have to allijde to is one which I mention 
wi^h great regret, Sir Robert Laidlaw. He was one of those men 
who in India arc indispensable. ♦ He was 'the head, as we all know, 
of a very great trade in India, and his interest in India and Indians, 
and, I may say, in the East altogether, was remarkable. He also 
was a neighbour of mine in Scotland, and only this last autumn I 
visited him at the place he had bought, Wolfelce, and the inter- 
esting feature was this: He was the son of a farmer in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, aixl after having made his fortune he bought 
the property in the very heart of the district where his father had 
been a farmer and where everybo|ly had known him as a boy — 
(hear, hear) — so that the people talked to him as they did when he 
was a boy. That sliows how entirely free he was of anything 
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which tended to fnake him appear as other than what he was, and 
he wKs not — as I am afraid is often the case — afraid of his ante- 
cedents, and was even proud of hailing from the Border country. 
We have also to regret the* death of Sir Patrick Playfair, so well 
known on the Bengal side, who was at one time President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, an additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy, and Governor-General and 
Sheriff of Calcutta. We have lost, too, Mr. Bomanji Pelit, one of 
the leaders of industry in Bombay. We also have to mourn the 
death of Sir Chunabhai Aladhowlal, who was exceedingly charit- 
able, and at the head of an important industry in Ahmedabad. I 
also wish to recall to your memory the late Mr. Dikshit, who was 
ah Advocate of Bombay, and a man who took p. great interest in 
all social questions, and who was not superficial, but went very 
deeply into all questions which he undertoolj to investigate. What 
makes his death tragic is that he w^ent down in the Persia^ wdiich, 
as ^^e all know', was sunk by a German submarine; he was one of 
the victims oi that w'arfare which every civilized jierson hopes will 
come to an end, as it Is really oi)posed to all human and Divine 
pregepts. He w^rote a paper on the “ Economic Conditions of 
the Indian Workman,’^ and this paper was read here after his death, 
on the 26 th of April. 

Then the question which will become very actual after the 
War — it is not a new question, but a question which I remember 
as far back as when I was in India — was discussed, and that is the 
question of grant of Commissions to gentlemen of Indian birth. 
On this subject this Association has sent a memorandum to the 
India Office. 1 need not say that after the heroism displayed by 
the Chiefs, a great number of Indian officers — and I certainly 
would add also the rank and file of wdiat I may call our heroic 
Indian Army — it will be our duty to give them proper recognition 
for their patriotic attitude in this crisis. 

We have had as usual very interesting papers read during the 
past season, and I hope you will allow me especially to congratu- 
late my friend Sir Fredk. Lely on the paper which he gave to us, 
which I consider w as a very interesting paper. 

This Association, gentlemen, has fulfilled, I think, its part. That 
we have been able to do so has be^n in great part due to Dr. Pollen, 
and as long as he is our pilot 1 am not afraid but that this Associa- 
tion will continue to be a flouri.^hing and prosperous Institution. 
We must do everything in our power to make the man in the 
street understand what is meant by our connection with India. I 
believe that we can do more than w^e have done. We must begin 
in the schools, and I consider it nothing less than a scandal that 
it is still the exception for Indian history to be taught in our 
secondary schaol.s. You may/Jepertd upon it thjit if India was a 
German dominion — which, fortunately for India, it is not — Indian 
history and all subjects connected with India would be not only 
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taught in all the secondary schools of Germany, but would be 
made a prominently compulsory subject. It is not to our jtredit 
that hitherto we have not in the various programmes which are 
issued for our schools found this knowledge of India made into 
a prominent subject. ‘ We hear a great deal now about the respec- 
tive claims of scierjce and of classic in our school, but that, to my 
mind, is of less importance than that on both sides'there is a great 
neglect of history, because that is a subject which both sides need. 
In the examination for the Civil Service, and especially for the 
diplomatic examinations,*! think it would be very desirable that 
more should be made of tlie importance of our knowledge of the 
East in general. Egypt, Turkey, and the whole of the East 
should be better l^nown, and those of our future diplomatists who 
are likely to be appointed in stich i)laces as Constantinople, 
Teheran, and others, ^ihould have special knowledge of Oriental 
subjects. 

I do not know^ that I can add anything more, except to say that 
we ought to be very thankful that the War has interfered with us 
so little. I believe there are very few societies who can say that 
they have so little felt the effect of this War, of which we ijiay 
hope we shall see the end in such a way that peace will be estab- 
lished on a firm and enduring basis. (J-Jear, hear.) 

I now beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Likut.-General Tyrrell, in seconding the proposition, said 
that he himself went out to India straight from school into the 
army, and he had always looked on India more as a home than 
the United Kingdom. He still continued to receive letters from 
men in the Indian Army who had risen to the rank of commis- 
sioned officers, and they always expressed their loyalty and affec- 
tion to their old officers. 

He thought the Society was doing a great deal of useful work 
in fostering such good feeling in the connection between England 
and India. (Hear, hear.) 

He said he had much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

The Chairman, on putting the motion to the meeting, said they 
would be pleased to hear that Lady Willingdon, the wife of the 
Governor of Bombay, who at present in London, had told 
him there were a large number of ivounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in Bombay at present. He^asked her if she had come to ask 
for money for those hos]>itals, because he had read that Lady 
Carmichael, the wife of the (Governor of Bcng.al, was pleading for 
gifts.^ Whereupon she had said to him: Money! If J asked for 
a lakh in Bombay I could get k immediately.’’ (Hear, hear.) As 
ex-Governor of Bombay, he had felt rather proud of that display 
of generosity in Bombay. ' ^ 

The adoption of the Report was carried unanimously on being 
put to the vote. * • 
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Sir William Wedderburn said it was his pleasing duty to pro- 
pose ^his lordship, Lord Reay, as President for the ensuing year. 
Lord Reay possessed every qualification they all desired in a 
President for such an Association. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps it was 
his natural prejudice, but, he considered it a qualification that he 
was also a Scotsman. They all knew the class of Scottish men 
who had worked for India, and they had to-day to lament the loss 
of men like Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and Sir Robert Laidlaw. 
He had had the privilege of serving' under Lord Reay for a con- 
siderable time in Bombay, and he knew the strong fe,eling of affec- 
tion that existed amongst all sections of* the peoj)le in Bombay for 
him, both on account of his great public work and his private 
kindliness. The v^^rious views the Association , put forward were 
carefully considered by the (rovemment, and they could not have 
a better representative than Lord Reay to !itate the measures that 
were now necessary in regard to the new i>osition which India was 
to <i>ccu])y in the British Empire. As a Scotsman he was cautious, 
and he had great experience of India. He (Sir William) had great 
j^leasure in moving his ap]:>ointment as President for the coming 
yeai*. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir MANriTKRjKK BiiovvNxcciRi.i:, in seconding the jiroposition, 
said that as a Bombay man himself he c<.)uld bear testimony to the 
fact of the great affection, esteem, and reverence in which Lord 
Reay was held by the various Indian comninnities there, on 
account of his largo-Iiearted sympathy with their aspirations and 
their interests. Although in fiis lime it was a rare thing for 
Government House to invite the re])resenlati\ es of the ))eople of 
India either socially or ft>r consultation and advice, it was Lord 
Reay who, even in the face of a good deal of official tin willingness, 
tried that experiment with such happy results that it has develof>e(l 
to a very great extent under liis successors. It lias )>orne the very 
good fruit of bringing the sentiments of tiu* [^eoj^Ie of India I>efo?'e 
the Administrators of Bombay, with a<ivan1age to both sides. He 
trusted that the exanpile would be followed there and in other 
provinces in an increasing degree; it would make for the stability 
of British rule if the sentipients and as[)iratioTis of the }:>eoj)le 
were understood as Lord Reay tried to imderstand them, (ll^ar,^ 
hear.) It was a great privilege fo the Association to have Lord 
Reay year after year for its chairman, and he trusted many years 
would elapse before his place ^ was surrendered to any other 
person' But he did not think any successor would surpass Lord 
Reay either in liis advocacy of the true interests of India, or, as 
expressed by Lord Lamington in his letter just read, in th^ dis- 
charge of the duties of their President. He had great pleasure in 
seconding tlie resolution. ^ 

The proposal, on being ptjf to the meeting* y/'ds carried by 
acclamation. * 

The Chairman: I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
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your renewed trust, and it gives ^e the greatest* pleasure that it 
was moved by my old friend Sir William Wedderburn, who, As tve 
all know, has devoted his whole life to the best interests of the 
Indian people, and in his old age he is as energetic as he was when 
I first knew him. I cannot say that 1 get younger, but as regards 
my feelings towards Ipdia, they are exactly as warm as they have 
always been, and I am still of opinion that we can never do enough 
to show pur sense of responsibility and to acquit ourselves of the 
great trust that God has put upon us towards the people of India. 
(Hear, hear.), • 

The Hon. SECREtARv :• Sir Robert Fulton and R. A. Leslie 
Moore, Esq., resigned their seats on the Council during the year, 
and Sir Henry Procter and Henry Marsh Esg., were co-opted In 
their place. The following Members retire by rotation : Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, k.c.i.e.. Sir Mancherjee M, Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., J. B. 
Pennington, Esq., Sir Lesley Probyn, k.c.v.o., S. S. Thorburn, Esq., 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i., G. O. W. Dunn, Esq. 1 propose 
these Members be re-elected, and that Colonel Meade and Nirmul 
Chimder Sen be elected Members of the Council. 

This was seconded Ijy Mr. Coldstream, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Hardinge as V^ice-President. They all knew how excellent his 
conduct of affairs in India had been, and that he left India 
extremely popular with the European and Indian elements of the 
population. Lord Hardinge certainly belonged to the front rank 
of our al>lest statesmen, and, as they all knew, the moment he came 
back he was appointed to investigate Irish atfairs, and now he 
would go back to the Foreign Office in the capacity of Permanent 
Under-Secretary. It was greatly to tlje credit of a man who had 
governed India as Viceroy that he should at this moment, when 
affairs were so critical, return again to the Foreign Office in which 
really was one of the most important ])Ositions in the Civil vSer- 
vice, that of Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Coldstream said he would like to make a short remark, 
not exactly in connection with the lousiness of the meeting — but 
regarding the Association as discharging the function of a record- 
ing agency for the useful and Sympathetic lives and activities of 
Indians and Europeans who have lived their lives for the good 
of India, he hoped it would no*t be considered irrelevant with 
regard to wffiat the Cliairman had said about Sir Robert Laidlaw. 
In his early youth in Edinburgh he (the speaker) was befriended 
by a gentleman, Sir Walter ^Elliot of Wolfelee, then recently 
retired from the Madras Civil Service, and it was remarkable that 
Sir Robert Laidlaw, himself a great lover of India, should have 
succeeded to tlie’. estates owned fof a long time by that very dis- 
tinguished Indian Official, Sir Walter Elliot. Sir Walter Elliot 
was a man of great ability : very •learned in Indian history. 
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archaeology, numismatics, ethn6logy, philology and natural his- 
tory-^-a quite extraordinary range of erudition. He took much 
interest in education, and supported Christian missions. He 
served as Private Secretary to Lord Elphinstone, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, Member of Council. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society,* and perhaps after that of ^ir Thomas Monro no 
name among Madras officials has been more distinguished. The 
speaker therefore thought he was justified in mentioning it in 
connection with what the Chairman had said. (Hear, hear.) He 
had great pleasure in seconding the proposal that Lord Hardinge 
be elected as Vice-President. • 

The Chairman : 1 only wish to endorse what Mr. Coldstream 
has said about Sir Walter Elliot. I knew him,, and he was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable man. He belonged to the same clan as 
Lord Minto, to whom India owes so much.;. 

On being put to the meeting the proposal was carried unani- 
moysly. 

A very hearty vote^of thanks was then proposed to the Chair- 
njan. This was seconded by Mr. Owen Dunn, and carried with 
acclamation. 

* Buckland's ** Dictionary of Indian Biof;raphy.*’ 



THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OP. 

THE EAST INDIA’ ASSOCIATION 

« 

The Council submit the following Report on the working^of 
:he Association during the year 1915-1916, the fiftieth year 
3f its existence. 

Sixty- five new Members were proposed and elecfed 
during the year, of whom more than one-half were Indians. 
Sixteen Members resigned and seventeen died. The 
number of resignations was below the average, but the 
deaths were nearly twice as many as in the preceding year. 

The sense of the loss the Association has suffered by the 
death of Mr. R. F. Chisholm (a Member of Council), early 
in the year under report, has been recorded in the Proceed- 
ings of the General Meeting held on June 26 last, and 
since then the Association has had to deplore the death of 
one of its Vice-Presidents — H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla— to 
whose son and successor the condolences of the Council 
have been conveyed. 

The question of the grant ,of Commissions in the Army 
to gentlemen cf Indian birth engaged the earnest attention 
of the Council during the 'y^-^r, and it was considered 
desirable to approach the Secretary of State for India on 
the matter. The Hon. Secretary was accordingly directed 
to invite attention- to the views of the late Sir Wi lana 
Plowden, K.C.S.I. (formerly of tl^e Bengal CivU Service and 
afterwards m.p. for Wolverhamffton West), as set forth in a 
paper read before the Association pn April 24, i9i-,an to 
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the general support accorded to these views by the late 
Lorti Minto, who, when Governor-General, with the con- 
currence of the Comma,nder-in-Chief and the members of 
his Council, had addressed a despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State for India. The. Hon. Secretary was 
further instructed to add that, “without pledging themselves 
to the particular suggestions made by Sir William' Plowden 
and Lord Minto, the Council felt that the question was one 
that called for prompt and judicious handling, and that it 
yrzs desirable to find a solution calculated to remove the 
impression that the people 6f India were in all circumstances 
debarred by reason of race and colour from holding com- 
missions in the Imperial Army — a privilege enjoyed by 
most other subjects of the British Crown.” The Council, 
therefore, urged that it would be prudent and politic to secure 
without delay some practical solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and thus meet as far as might be 
found possible loyal Indian aspirations. This expression of 
the views of the Council was placed by Lord Islington 
before Mr. Chamberlain, and the whole subject is now 
under consideration. 

The desirability of presenting an address on behalf of the 
Association to the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, g.c.m.g., 
was also considered and discussed by the Council, and the 
Hon. Secretary was authorized to ascertain the views of 
the Viceroy- Designate on the subject. Lord Chelmsford 
expressed his readiness to receive such an address, but in 
view of his anxiety to avoid public speaking in England, 
preferred that the address should take the form of a letter. 
Lord Lamington accordingly, as Chairman of Council, 
wrote to His Lordship the following letter : 

To the Right Hon. r.ord Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., 
Governor-General- Designate of India. 

March 4, 1916. 

My Lord, , 

On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
I beg leave to offer to Your Lordship tkeir united congrat- 
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ulations on your appointment to the high office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and to express their confi- 
dent hope that during your term of office the loyalty to 
Emperor and Emp.ire which India has abundantly shown 
during the stress of the present war may be everywhere 
confirmed and established, and that her peoples and races 
may continue to increase in comfort and well-being, and 
grow nibre and more fitted to take an active share in the 
administration of public affairs. 

Among the mahy subjects of profound importance and 
interest to India that will claim Your Lordship’s attention, 
the Council trusft that they may, be pardoned if they express 
their hope that the following in particular may not lack the 
sympathy and suppdrt of yourself and your Government ; 

(a) The appointment of a representative of India .to 
share in the anticipated Conference between the 
British Government and the Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire. * 

{b) The settlement of the vexed question of the grant 
of Commissions in the Imperial Army to gentle- 
men of Indian birth — a subject on which the 
Council have recently had the honour of address- 
ing the Secretary of State for India. 

(r) The reduction of the indebtedness of the agricul- 
tural population by the multiplication of Village 
Co-operative Societies on the Raiffeisen plan, 
with a careful safeguarding of the members from 
the risks of unlimited liability inherent in the 
system. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
{ Signed ) Lamington, 

^ Chairman of the Council of the 

* East India Association. 

• 

And received the following reply : 

March 9, 1916. 

Dear Lamington, 

* Will you convey to the Council of the East India 
Association my thanks for their congratulations.^ 

I am tajctng out with me* their resolutions, so that 1 
shall have them ii^ mind when I assume office. I feel sure 
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that they will meet with the most sympathetic consideration 
frbmKthe Government of India. 

Sincerely yours, 

{^Signed). Chelmsford. 

No fresh “Truths about India” wfere ‘ compiled during 
the year under report, but the contents of the existing 
volumes have been carefully indexed, and the Council has 
sanctioned the binding of fifty copies, which Will now be 
published with index complete. 

• The meetings ,of the Association were largely attended, 
and much interest was displayed in the papers read ; and 
the Council tenders its hearty thanks to the various 
lecturers. 

4 * 

^ Papers on the following subjects were read during the year : 

• May TO, 1915. — “ Akbar, the Great Mogul (1542- 
1605): His Life, Character, and Opinions,” by Vincent 
Arthur Smith, Esq., m.a., i.c..s. (retired). The Right 
Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, c.t.e., in the chair. 

June 29, 1915. — “Russia and India,” by Dr. John 
Pollen, C.I.E., LL.D., i.c.s. (retired). Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., in the chair. 

October 1915. — “The Problem of Education in 
India,” by Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a. (Foreign and 
Educational Member. Jhalawar State). Sir Frederick 
William Duke, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., in the chair. 

November 15, 1915. — “ Indian India and its Rajas ; 
Their Relations with the British,” by Saint Nihal 
Singh, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, k.c.i.e., in the chair. 

December J9i5- — “Hindusand Muhammadans,” 
by' G C. Whitworth, Esq., i.c.s. (retired); read by 
J. B. Pennington, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). The Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., in the chair. . 

January 24, 1916. — “ Indian Women and National 
Well-Being,” by Lady Muir - Mackenzie. C. W. 
Saleeby, Esq., m.d., f’.r.s.e., in the chair. 
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February 21, 1916. — “A Forgotten -Page in Indian 
History,” by Sir F. S. P. Lely, K.C.I.E., c.s.i. r Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i., in the chair (in the 
absence of Sir John Jardine, Bart., k.c.i.e., m.p.). 

March 20, 1916. — “The Common Origin of the 
Religions of India,” by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 
K.c.i-E. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.i., in the chair. 

April 26, 1916^ — “The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman, .with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment,” by the late S. M. Dikshit, Esq., m.a., 
read by J.* B. Pennington, Esq., i.c!s. (retired). Sir 
Murray Hamrryck, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., in the chair. 

The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year ; 

t ' 

1. Henry Marsh, Esq., c.t.e., m.i.c.e. 

2. Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Mohemed Ajmal Khan, 

Esq. 

3. John J. Barniville, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

4. N. N. Wadia, Esq. 

5. Lieutenant-Colonel Sisley Richard Davidson, la. 

6. The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

7. F. M. Garda, Esq. 

8. J. P- B. Jeejeebhoy, Esq. 

9. Charles Carkeet James, Esq. 

10. K. H. Ramayya, Esq. 

11. The Hon. Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

^ 12. Rustomji Faridoonji, Esq. 

13. Sardar Daljit Singlr, c.s.i. 

14. Rai Sahib Kishan Nand Joshi. 

13. Parasharam Krishnarao Bivalkar, Esq. ^ 

16. S. S. Setlur, Esq. 

.17. Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a. 

18. Narayan Vishvanath Mandlik. Esq. 

• 19. Bhalchandra Krishna GokKale, Esq., 

20. Mrs. B reeks. 
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*21. Colonel Robert Neil Campbell, c.b., c.i.e., i.m.s. 
t (retired). 

2 2 . Sadashin Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., m.a., ll.b. 

23. Syed Mohammad Kazim, Esq.. 

24. Bepin Behary Varma, Esq, 

25. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers, c.s.i., 

I*A« 

26. Frederick Victor Sharp, Esq. 

27. Jal Dinshaw Nicholson, Esq. 

28. Shankar Pandurang Desai, Esq. 

29. Philip Salmon Taylor, Esq. 

30. Trevor Jocelyn Matthews, Esq. 

31. G. S. Arundale, Esq. 

32. C. M. Shujauddin, Esq. 

33. Henry Hewat Craw, Esq. 

34. Shantaram Gopal Gayatonde, Esq, 

35. Sir Alexander Pedler, 

36. Wishwanath R. Pandit, Esq. 

37. T. C. Ranganatha Row, Esq. 

38. Lieutenant- Colonel John Shakspear, c.i.K., d.s.o., 

\.K. 

39. Madhavji D. M. Gokuldas, Esq. 

40. Major Andrew Alexander Irvine, i.a. 

41. Sidney Reginald Daniells, Esq. 

42. Jaikaran Nath Misra, Esq. 

43. Syed Erfan Ali. 

44. Lieutenant-Colonel H.H. the Maharao of Kotah, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

45. H.H. the Raja of Sunth. 

46. Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. G. Cole, c.s.i., i.a, 

47. Francis Chorley Cha/ining, Esq. 

48. Frank Thomas De Monte, Esq. 

49. Charles Campbell McLeod, Esq. 

50. John Tarlton Whitty, Esq. 

51. G. G. Reshimwale, Esq. 

52. Dr. Fram Gotla. ' 

53. Dr, S. H. Mody.. 
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54* Mohini Mohan Dhar,' Esq. 

55. Khwaja Ahmad AH, Esq. 

56. Taruknatti Sadhu, Esq. 

57. I'homas Smith, Esq. 

58. Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild, Esq., c.i.e. 

59. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Christian Hare, d.p.h., 

■ ■ I.M.S. 

60. Pra,tap Chandra Chatarji, Esq. 

6 1. Miss M. Sorabji. 

62. Ibrahim S. Haji, Esq. 

63. Raghunath Gupte, Esq. 

64. Alexander Hay Benton, Esq. 

65. James Lawrence O’Connell, Esq. 

» 

The following haye resigned membership during the 
year : 

W. Corfield, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, g.c.b., g.c.m.g., 

K.C.S.I. 

Raja Manmathanath Roy Chowdhury. 

William Douglas, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Downie, d.d. 

Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, c.v.o., d.s.o. 

Sir John Jardine, Bart., k.c.i.e., m.p. 

Daniel Jones, Esq. 

William Charles Foster Leggatt, Esq, 

Sir James Monteath, k.c.s.i. 

Ross Arthur Leslie Moore, Esq. 

James Edward O’Conor, Esq., c.i.e. 

Mrs. Pennell, b.sc., m.^j. 

Charles Herbert Payne, p]sq. 

P. C. I. Pillai, E.sq. * 

Thakurdas Vasanmal Thadani, Esq. 

The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members; 

Henry* Beverley, Esq. • 

Robert F. Chisholm, Esq. , 
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Sadashir Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., m.a., ll.b. 

J. E. D. Ezra, Esq. 

Andrew Harvey, Esq. 

Herbert Olive Denman Harding, Esq. 

Sir Robert Laidlaw. 

Colonel A. F. Laughton, c.b. 

Eric Stuart Matthews, Fisq. 

Sir Chunabhai Madhowlal, Bart. 

Colonel Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncrieff, k.c.m.g., 

K.C.S.I. 

Bomanji Dinshaw I^etit, Esq. 

Sir Patrick Playfair, c.i.e. 

H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla, k. c.i.e. 

Sir LioneLDi.Kon Spencer, k.c.b. 

G. E. Ward, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Lionel Sliowers, c.S.i., 

C.I.E. 

Sir Robert Fulton and R. A. Le.slie Moore, Esq., re- 
signed their scats on the Council during the year, and Sir 
Henry Procter and Henry Marsh, Esq., were co-opted in 
their place. The following Members retire by rotation : 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e. 

J. B. Pennington, P'sq. 

Sir Lesley Pro by n, k.c.v.o. 

S. S. Thorburn, Esq. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i. 

G. O. W. Durm, E.sq. 

These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 

The Accounts show- a balance . of 
(including cash and postage in hand), as compared with 
;^226 5s. lod. last year. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

education in E'AST aNd west* . 

By T. W. Dunn 

(Late Fellow of Peterhouse) • 

This is a good and op[jortune book, the work of a scholar 
and teacher of experience, somewhile of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and Principal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In a short historical review, Mr. James vindi- 
cates the past and present educational efforts of the 
Government. He sees no reason for a new departure or 
breach of continuity in procedure — a process of advance by 
trial and failure. Mistakes are corrected and defects made 
good as they are disclosed by experience. What has been 
all along, and is still, at fault, and is recognized as such, is 
the inadequate salary and low status of the teacher. He 
should take rank in both respects, in the higher grades at 
least, with the higher Civil Service, if he is to command the 
deference of the Indian student and sow the seed of loyalty 
rtf’authority where it can best take root. To be sure, the 
English administration, the commerce of ideas as well as of 
industrial products now unifying the world, our arts, rail- 
ways, and countless other influences, are at work> in the 
same sense, and go far to justify our presence in India ; still, 
the’ training of the young, if not a panacea for all that is 

• * “Education tind Statesmanship hi India, i 797 to 1910, by H. R. 

James, Ch. Ch.*, Oxford; Indian'Education Service ; Principal, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Lftngmans, Green an A Co. 
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reijnediable of ills complained’ of, remains the high road by 
which* so much of Western culture as can be assimilated 
may best advance, and the cost of the work should be, as 
Mr. James says, the first charge upon the public revenue, 
if it cannot be defrayed otherwise. The cheap is worth no 
more than what is paid for it, and service sinks to the level 
of its price. The cost of education, however great, is of a 
nature to recoup itself the more, abundantly the more there 
is spent on it. The Civil Service'of India is admirable 
because it is well paid, and the work of education there 
will continue to be unsatisfactory so long as it is ill-recom- 
pensed and the calling of the teacher held in low esteem. 
For the same reason our schools at home, the Church, and 
professions generally, are suffering from the drain of our 
best-disciplined young men, the flower of our Universities, 
for the better-paid Civil Services. If a fair number of 
these men of scholarly attainments and high character could 
be diverted to serve as Principals of Indian Universities, 
Colleges, and High Schools, and they w-ere left to their own 
discretion, inspiration, and responsibility, safe from the 
chilling and rigid drill of Inspectors, they w’ould soon, by 
reason of pride in their work and emulation, create 
from within an organization of education with life in 
it which cannot be infused from without. All service 
grows trustworthy in proportion as it is trusted, and 
efficient in proportion as it is well paid, duly honoured, 
and advanced in recognition of merit. So treated, native 
teachers, too, who will .have to be called in in great 
numbers, will be found to respond to all demands rfi'ade. 
upon them, and graduates of the Universities, said to be 
disloyal, though this is disputed by Mr, James, and 
dangeftous for w'^ant of employment, will find in schools a 
career that will satisfy their aspirations. Culture, he says 
well, “hates hatred,” and makes for “sweetness and light,” 
enabling those who acquire it to air their grievances, and 
so providing' as a sort of safety-valve, and awakening 
energy which only nepd be better employed to be the 
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virtue the Hindu lacks, for it- is in executive' energy that he 
is most to seek, and this, therefore, above all else, it should 
be the business of the education we provide to develop or 
supply. Knowledge of itself will fail to do this, for though 
in its essence kno'ivledge is the reht^arsal of performance, 
it is apt in the mere scholar and the sedentary to stop 
short of action, witness the academic iiro'^TQ or irresolution 
which is a common reproach of the erudite. The English- 
man is, we are often* told, above all things practical and 
efficient. He can have become such only by active habits, 
and not by study, and these habits he acJjuires as a boy .by 
his addiction to outdoor games. Play the ordinary English 
boy will, but study he will not, if he can help it, and here 
he is taught by nature and is wiser than his teachers. ’ It 
is ancient wisdom not to yoke a colt, and they are on the 
wrong road who would make education apprenticeship *and 
the applied sciences its staple. In play’ with his fellows a 
boy learns the social virtues, not in the classroom, to "play 
up and play the game,” to do as he would be done by, to 
play fairly, and ‘‘ fair play ” sums up these virtues, or most 
of them, and goes far to make the gentleman — a type of 
man we allow ourselves to think more in evidence in 
England than elsewhere — in whom we look for energy, 
rectitude, decorum, and prudence, and the character varies 
only as these elements vary. It is mainly the product of 
our great boarding-sch(Jols — and residential colleges and 
Univ'ersities, where open-air games assert themselves as an 
integral part of the life of the student. 1 hese they manage 
fief themselves, elect their officers, obey their own ordinances 
and the conventions which regulate their contests with rival 
schools. In their play they have a keen eye for opportunity ; 
they resign their chance of distinction for the goo4 of 
game, and fling themselves whole-hearted into the struggle, 
integrating all their powers of body and mind, as they do 
nowhere else, in strenuous and sustained effort. This spirit 
*they carry \yith them everywly;re ; they work at their play, 
and play at their,work when they work, which is not always, 
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for they affect not to be Jacks of all trades, but masters 
rather <of one, not caring to do what they cannot do well. 

If our public schools and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not the non-residential London University, 
were made, so far as possible, the models for Indian insti- 
tutions, what is most wanted would be done for Indian 
education. Wealthy private persons would do well, and 
native princes would find their account, in founding such 
institutions, which should be away from great towns. If 
such education as they would impart were once secured 
for the sons of thfe directing class, the leaven would work 
gradually through the whole population .till it reached the 
vernacular schools. Private schools should not be dis- 
coufitenanced, nor should they require a licence for sending 
up^ candidates for admission to those of higher grade. 
Salaries of teachers should be made up partly of capitation 
fees. Rules and regulations should be not more than 
necessary. In pessima guaque rcpublica plurimcc leges. 
Some of these will be ignored, and the rest will lose 
authority. They should everywhere be introduced in a 
preamble stating why they are called for, for blind obedience 
is the vice of slaves. English school methods — the out- 
come of long experience — should be transferred mutaiis 
mutandis to India. The direct or parrot method of teach- 
ing a language is not educative, as is seen in bilingual 
populations of border lands. Training colleges do little 
for the born teacher, but assure mediocrity in the inept. 
If quality is secured for the elite few, quantity is sure to 
follow for the many, who come to see what educati<w?,, 
gives. Above all, it must nevdr be left out of sight that 
as a propaideutic and entrance upon social life education 
must itsjplf be throughout social. 

Readers at home in school matters cannot fail to find 
themselves almost everywhere in agreement with Mr. 
James, and if he had cared to write a less critical and more 
constructive book he would h'^ve anticipated probably most ’ 
of what 1 have found to say. , 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

RUSSIA IN ASIA 

My SiBKRiAN Year. By M. A. Czaplicka. {Mills and Boon.) los. 
net. ' • * ^ 

To the average reader Siberia” means no more than the place of exile 
of Russian political prisoners without any close emotional significance such 
as even this bare meaning had for the author of this book in her childhopd. 
Miss Czaplicka, the distinguished Polish student of anthropology and the 
holder of the Mary Ewart travelling scholarship at Somerville College, 
Oxford, says : When as a child I heard the word ‘ Siberia,' it meant J)ut 
one thing for me — dire peril to the bodies, sore torture for the souls, of the 
Vjravest, cleverest, and most independently minded of our people.” Then, 
as she grew older, she knew' of Siberia as a place in which her fellow- 
countrymen had lately begun to seek opportunities for the development 
of their abilities — opportunities which were denied them at home by their 
Russian rulers ; and finally, as a research student of the Oxford School of 
Anthropology, her interest was turned “towards those little-known people 
who, before the Russian introduced the Pole, or the Cossack the Russian, 
into Siberia, have lived from immemorial times on those broad lands, 
and, though their hunting-grounds have shrunk before the advance of 
Europeans, still hold their own in regions which no European will ever 
dispute with them.” And at last she, too, was sent to Siberia, but as 
a voluntary exile and member of an English expedition of four to pursue 
anthropological research in the regions of the lower Yenisei. “ My 
Siberian Year ” is the record of her visit. It is a most interesting 
record, and it is admirably written. Fhere is wit and poetry as well as 
< 2Ui^f?omplete picture of the lives and surroundings of all the various 
tribes of Asiatic origin into whose nomadic existence she plunged with 
such hardihood and sympathy. She measured their heads — all expept 
one tribe, who refused her that privilege — and at the same time we feel 
that she understood their hearts. She travelled, always in discorpfort and 
sometimes in peril, from settlement to settlement, and from “ chum, or 
tent, to “ chum,” enjoying their hospitality and returning it, and satisfying 
her own curiosity as to their traditions and customs by the proper method 
of exchange. Moreover, with her “ healing-bo;c ” — the expedition s medicine 
chest — she was Jopked upon as sometlyng akin to one of# their own shamans 
-—able to cure their stomachaches, their headaches, and any other ailment 
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that'their own shamans could not. or would not banish. “Nothing was 
so much in demand as the magic contents of the little black chest. At 
GolclAkha one day a Samoyed came in from the tundra to get some 
medicine for his wife, who bad a severe ‘heartache.' I scented some 
domestic tragedy. ‘What is the matter with *her lieart?' I inquired 
sympathetically. * It aches/* he replied, and placed his hand upon the 
pit of his stomach. This indication of the seat of the malady appeared 
to bring the case within the scope of treatment by drugs ; but as 1 knew 
nothing of the woman’s condition, 1 thought it would be prudent to send 
her something which, if it did not do her any good, would at least not 
harm her. So I gave her a few soda-mint ta^bloids. During the next two 
days every Samoyed head of a family in the neighbourhood came demanding 
medicine for his wife. There was apparently a regular epidemic of ‘ heart- 
ache ’ in the tundra, Vhich contirfued until my supply of soda-mint gave 
out.” 

The people among whom Miss Czaplicka spent the greater part of her 
stay in Siberia belong to the group of newcomers from southern and south- 
western Siberia, who ^rove the oldest inhabitants of the J'olar regions 
northwards. Although they have become adapted to the new environ- 
ftient, and have great skill in grappling with the problem of the difficult 
struggle for existence in the Arctic, yet, Miss Czapluka says, they have 
not had time to develop thoroughly distirK tive Arcti<' industries or art ; 
and some — the Arctic Tungus— in spite of the ages spent in regions where 
horses cannot live, seem to keep, in their w^ay of riding reindeer, the habits 
of a past wlien their ancestors were horse nomads in the south. Among 
these, anthropologically considered, recent arrivals in the north — the 
Samoyed, Ugnan Ostyak, Dolgan, l ungus, Yakut, and Yenisei Ostyak — 
there are diflerent degrees ot acclimatization. The Samoyed have been 
there longer than any of the others, and they an- the best reindeer- 
breeders and hunters of the polar bear, and they can make the best shift 
to do without driftwood for their hearth-fires and icx or tobacco. Miss 
Czaplicka gives a very clear account of the racial diflerences and ways of 
migration of the tnbes she writes about, only we wish there was a better 
map given to follow the latter by. The map at the end of the i)ook is very 
bare of district names and the names of rivers, which have been such 
determinants of the courses of Siberian migrations. 

There is a delightful chapter *on “Children and Reindeer," descrAii^g 
the importance of both in -tribal fanyly life. “ Children and reindeer — 
these are the two all-absorbing interests of the tundra folk. They come 
before all other considerations as beiwg the main criteria of social standing 
and the conditions precedent to comfort and well-being in the inhospitable 
surroun<5ings." But there is no coddling of the children ; the tundra folk 
seem to have immemorially acted upon a principle Westerners are only 
just beginning to introduce rather nervously into th^ir educational metfiods. 
A certain amount of nervousness, however, may be forgiven in watching 
the up-bringing of tundra children.^^ 

“None of the alluring things whi<?h are taboo to Western* infants — knives 
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and other edged tools, fire, lake or stream — ^are connected with any 
* don ts ^ for the tundra children. If the baby cries its father or mother 
will give it a great sheath-knife to play with. It is not unusual \o see 
a tiny three-year-old strapped into the ‘ cradle ^ suspended vertically from 
a tent-pole, gleefully juggling with one of these formidable weapons ; or 
one eyen much younger, released for a time from confinement, apparently 
on the point of divirig headlong into tne fire, flourishing a blazing brand 
nearly as long as itself under the approving gaze of its responsible guardian. 
P'or it is ‘not a tenet of their educational doctrine to ‘ keep children out of 
mischief’ by fencing them iij with a ring of rigid ‘ don’ts/ Let them learn 
for themselves, by facing everyday difficulties and dangers, how to avoid 
or overcome them. 7'heir love for their children does not involve over- 
anxiety for their safety in small things ; let the children see life as it presets 
itself to their elders^a rough struggle for existence*in which ea^h man js 
his own champion.” 

Much practical sense, too, underlies the attitude of these reindeer- 

breeders to marriage, on which Miss Czaplicka has written another 
. . . . 
interesting and entertaining chapter. Native marriage ceremonies persist 

and are usually carefully observed, whether or not the families concerned 

belong to the Orthodox Church. At the same time irregular unions are 

not condemned, though they are recognized as ii regular. But as a rule 

people welcome the opportunities afforded by events like marriage, birth, 

and death, for the performance of ceremonies at which they may enjoy the 

society of friends.” Westerners are not equally frank in their avowal of 

the true reason for retaining the ceremony. 

Apart from her anthropological and social studies, Miss Czaplicka had 
time to study the position of tlie Siberians, or Russian colonials, whose 
ancestors have been settling in Siberia since the end of the Middle Ages 
— the representatives of mixed Euro])can blood and native elements too. 
She speaks of their hopes for the future — their belief in their land as the 
Canada of the Old World, and their desire for self-government. She 
devotes a spet ial chapter to Russian exiles. 

My' Siberian Year” is vigorously written, and there are beautiful 
passages. 7'herc is an exquisite description of sunrise transfiguring the 
tundra, and sentences lovely like this one, about the sun: “We had not 
seen his face for weeks; but for about two hours of the twenty-four at that 
tii^iQ^ of the year he hangs just below tfle horizon, making the charmed 
‘twilight that we called day,” # * 1- C. W. 


RUSSIA 

P'yodor Dostoevsky : A Critical Study. By J. Middleton Murry. 
{Martin Seeker.) ys. 6d. net. 

It is customary tP bracket those inteliectuai giants, Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
sky. together, atvl the critic Mercziiko\*ky seeks to show that the one is 
the complement of the,other. The Hon.* Maurice Baring, in an analysis 
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of the Russian Character, points to different types — Peter the Great, 
Khlestakov (Gop:ors JRevisor\ and Muishkin (Dostoevsky’s Idiot\ and 
says tftat in Tolstoy the Peter element predominates with a touch of 
Muishkin, while in Dostoevsky .the Muishkin element predominates with a 
fiery stroke of Peter, while in neither is there a touch of Khlestakov. In 
an able chapter, Mr. Baring shows that Dostoevsky, in making Raskol- 
nikov (“ Crime and Punishment'’’) kneel be/ore * Sonia — the type of 
suffering, not tlie woman — kneels himself before human suffering. 
Tolstoy, the heretic, was narrow-minded, while Dostoevsky, the Orthodox 
Apostle, w’as broad-minded. Both writers, with the Slavophils, alike 
rejmdiate Western civilization, and appeal to tjie simple faiiH of the Russian 
masses, for it is Russia’s mission to reconcile East and West. Nietzsche 
ss^rid that Dostoevsky was the one psychologist from whom he could learn 
sgmething. The keynote to the ^reat teacher who knew the dej>ths of 
suffering may be found in the words of Father Zosinia (“The Brothers 
Karamazov ”) — “ Love men and do not be afraid of their sins, love men in 
their sins.” As Prince Serge Wolkonsky said in his Lowell Lectures ; 
“ No obstacle is powerful enough to arrest this Livingstone of darkest 
misery.” 

!^n this study Mr. Middleton Murry observes that Dostoevsky’s influence 
on English thought and literature will be great and beneficent. He has 
come into his own here later than I'olstoy, on whom the making of books 
has known no end, and w’hose works have been widely translated, 
circulated, and commented upon. Mrs. Garnett has laid English readers 
under a gieat debt by her renderings of the great works, which Mr. Murry 
examines in successive chapters. Dostoevsky's life was a martyrdom, 
with his epilepsy, Siberian exile after closest proximity to the death penalty, 
pressure by censors and creditors, and love of gcunbling, but he refused 
pity for himself and acknowledged no sufferings. To follow Mr. Murry’s 
reasoning requires considerable patience ; in his introduction he says “ he 
is a novelist, for did he not write novels of deeper p.sychological penetra- 
tion than his predecessors but later he declares that he was not a 
novelist and cannot be judged as one. The explanation seems to be that 
Dostoevsky, deliberately or unconsciously, set himself to destroy the sense 
of time. 

VVe read one half The Jdwt^ one half even of The Brotherr IQira- 
mazov, and in reading pass through a fire of spiritual experiences 
as one hundred years could not 'have kindled — and we find that in 
the measurement of earthly time but a day has been reckoned. . . . 
Dostoevsky at least professed two be writing novels, but the corres- 
pondence of the physical day and its spiritual content is fantastic and 
unreal. 

The effect of Dostoevsky on Mr. Murry is powerful enough, by his 
.confession. “There are times, when thinking about the spirits which he 
has conjured up ... I am seized by a suprasensu^l terror. For one 
awful moment I* seem to see things with the eye of eternity.” He is 
terrified by “ the unexpected physical presentatioi\ of the timeless world,” 
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and felt this horror in reading of the Egyptian “ boat of the million years." 
Dostoevsky s sense of eternity, which haunts himself and his characters^ 
prevents him from representing life, and his characters, tormented the 
sense of time, are not human, but disembodied spirits. In his work on 
Russian literature, P. Polevoy quotes a saying of the master ; “ 1 seek holy 
things, I love them, my heart thirsts after them, because 1 am so con- 
structed that I cannot live without holy things.” Over his grave men of 
the most diverse parties shook hands peaceably. He could not believe 
that one-tenth of the people should enjoy highest development while the 
remaining nine-tenths merely contributed to this end, themselves remaining 
in ignorance and darkness. 

Mr. C. J. Hogarth, translator of “Poor Folk’’ and “The Gambler,” 
says that Dostoevsky set himself to describe life as it is and therefoie he is 
profuse in detail, but’ Mr. Murry finds '.Aat “the proportion of life, tGe 
sweet reasonableness of things human, has been dissolved away.” l5ostoeV“ 
sky’s final works stand for so mariy gigantic struggles, but it is not easy to 
think with Mr. Murry that he “put on the invisable armour of his last 
champion Christ, and he was vanquished.” In conclusion, whether 
readers will agree with all Mr. Murry states is an open question. His 
study embodies the result of prolonged meditation, and he has performed * 
an important service to the memory of the great Russian. The present 
work will encourage others to tread in his path and share his experiences. 


Russian Sociology. A contribution to the History of Sociological 
Thought and Theory. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Columbia 
University Press. London : jP. and Son^ Ltd.). 

The learned and industrious author hopes — and is certainly justified — 
that his work will fill a gap in the history of sociology. 'Fhe main divisions 
are (i) the beginnings, (2) an analysis of the principal schools, (3) miscel- 
laneous theories. Each separate chapter under these heads forms a 
substantial meal for digestion. The first chapter discusses autocracy in 
Russia, generally considered to be the result of peculiar historical con- 
ditions, and destined to pass aw’ay when these conditions are changed, 
though some authorities think it inherent and a I’jartial result of Slav 
psychology. From study of the Slav temperament, Dr. Hecker thinks it a 
foreign importation, and he would appear to be right. 

The Asiatic conquerors . . . crush, d every institution of liberty 
and established their despotic ryle, which, when adopted by the 
Muscovite princes, presented in itseli a peculiar synthesis of Teuton 
militancy, Tartar despotism, and Byzantine sanctimoniousness. These 
three elements, whether united organically or not, were the dominant 

forces of Russian autocracy. 

• 

All attempts to better ’the condition of the jieople were achieved in 
tiiges of popular trouble— emancipation ofnhe serfs and the grant of 
representative government, undoubted l*ut not unmixed blessings. 'The 
myth of a Messianic mission of the Tsar *{batioushka, little father) is a 
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curious belief 0 / the peasantry for generations. It is interesting to read of 
the liberalizing tendencies of the reign of Catherine II., an enlightened 
despot who reverted to severity on hearing of the French Revolution, and 
when Pugatshev's revolt shook the country. Dr, Hecker's account of the 
Slavophils reads like a romance. They based the new type of civilization 
— a development of Hegers theory — on the Orthodox Church, the auto- 
cratic government, and the parish commune. Following came the various 
revolutionary movements which si)lit among themselves, such as the 
‘‘Land and Labour,” the ‘‘People’s Will,’' and the “Black Land Par- 
tition,” The creation of the Duma came after the Russo-Japanese War, 
and though it was in the nature of a Western transplantation to a soil 
scarcely prepared, it has proved a success in spite of difficulties. Dr. 
cHecker works out the theories and policies of the different reformers, and 
•the student will be surprised to find that the most ardent opponents of the 
status ruo in Russia differed widely as to repiedies for admitted evils. 
There is an excellent analytical table, valuable for reference, of the 
Reformers, from Danilevsky to Chernov, from which we give two examples : 

Soloviev (Neo-Slavophil) : Professoi and Philosopher --Synthetic 
* Idealist, critic of Positivism —Society a supplemented or widened 
• individual — Attempted to synthesize the interests of State, Church, 
and Individual. 

Plekhanov (Orthodox Marxist) : Publicist and Revolutionist — 
Dialectic Monistic Materialist- — Sc»ciely an aggregation of tool-making 
and tool-using individuals — Father of Russian Marxism. 

As to the future, the war has brought about a truce between the various 
schools of thought, and the author hopes they will settle on a peaceful 
compromise. “ II they do, a way for a normal evolution of Russia will be 
established, and Russian sociology will probably reflect the situation.” 
Sociology has only been placed in the curriculum of the Petrograd 
Psycho-neurological Institute within recent years, and there is room for 
more extended attention in the Russian universities, d'liere is, however, 
a wide literature in Russia, where the wx^rksof, inict alios, Comte, Spencer, 
Buckle, Durkheim, Ciddmgs, and Kidd are familiar. Dr. Hecker 
furnishes a capital bibliography. 

The author is indebted for inspiration to Professor F\ H. Giddings, 
whose help in connection with this volume he gratefully acknowledges. 


CyiNA 

The Boxer Rebellion. By Paul H. Clements, ph.d., sometime Fellow 
in International Law, Columbia University. Printed by the Columbia 
University (New York). (7^. S. King and Co., London.) 

This might have been described as a much desired, as indeed it is a much 
needed work, had it not +>een ^hat the great war has for the moment 
relegated the most extensive comwiunity in the world •to- an obscure place 
on the “ civilized ” human horrzon ; but it is a fact; that, while we have been 
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deluged with books, first about the great Empress- Dowager, and then about 
the Revolution of 191 1-12, no one has until now seen fit to present with 
a thoroughgoing raisonne account of the Boxer tragedy, and of the events 
that led up to and succeeded it. Mr. Clements, working from a detached 
diplomatic and professorial point of view, has^ done his work exceedingly 
well, and speaking as one ^ho has recentjy been minutely through all the 
Chinese official documents bearing on the subject, the writer may assert 
that as regards matter of fact, date, history, and result, the book (if he may 
presume to sit in judgment and say so) is absolutely free from error and 
defect, and is strongly to be recommended for a worthy niche in the 
specialist's library In dnly oae place does the author seem to go slightly 
wrong, and here he only follows universal precedent, for it was only after 
some years' delay th^t more accurate discoveries werc^made — that is to^> 
Jiinglu from first to last was far from being a leading villain ; h^^id his 
best to dissuade his relative and old playmate the Dowager not to make a 
fool of herself, and he also seems to have been in the complete confidence 
of the three wise Viceroys, Liu K‘un-yih, Chang Chi-tung, and 
Shi-k'ai (then, however, still only a governor), who practically scotched 
the foolish business on their own account so far as injury to foreigners was^ 
concerned. As to matters of opinion, as distinct from fact, Mr. Clemeats 
is rather apt to see Old Glory waving locally over the wicked world in the 
usual thoughtless American claptrap way ; indeed, Mr. Morse is the one 
solitary ‘‘States” writer of distinction who justly disposes of the much- 
vaunted American virtue touching the opium business in especial and 
touching Chinese affairs in general. Certainly the American record is 
comparatively clean and good ; but it must be remembered that, however 
‘‘proud she felt, the United Stales never had any paiver for evil, and 'tis 
oft the sight of meatjs to do ill deeds makes deeds ill-done : her record in 
the matter of Chinese immigration, of her juggling with Aguinaldo, and of 
her jockeving Colombia out of Panama, whilst no doubt justifiable on fair 
average Ruiopean grounds in the usual diplomatic way, gives Mr, Clement 
no representative right to knife Ru.ssia at every turn in Par li.a.slern affairs, 
and to throw .scattered innuendoes at the British Lion, under whose practical 
protection all Ameru ans in outlying places in China were up to the date of 
the Philippine seizure — vrhich seizure probably could not have been effected 
at all had it not been for the sly ‘‘ blood thicker than water ” behaviour of 
Jth# iTritish Navy on the spot. Even at that date the ignoble ways of a 
certain imperial Jack-in-the-Box were scented by America’s cousins. 

The literary style of Mr. Clements is nigh irreproachable; true, the 
American spelling modestly obtrudesf in such words as har/w, program, 
coun^^'/ed, etc.; on the other hand, the persistent use of ski//ful Ipoks as 
though the Spread Eagle wished to cram a superfluous / of her own special 
patropage down our leonine throats. In citing Consul Ragsdale s offidal 
despatch, the vulgarity ^a long off’’ might have been charitably 

deprived of an s, and the superfluous / in “ jegpar/dized (p. 37) 
uncomfortable fe.elmg that Mrs. ‘Malajj^-op was “ not fiu off” when that 
word was penned. Though (p. 1 24) is cle'i.rly a misprint for t lou^^ it, an 
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]Vfr. Clements has made a slight mess of Hung 5«/-tsuen, the Emperor 
Mu-tsung Yi, Tsai-lan Duke of Fu-Kwo, and a few other Chinese proper 
names pardonably misinterpreted. E. H. Parker. 

iiNDIA 

THE ROMANCE OF BENGALI. 

History of Bengali Language and Literature. By Dinesh Chander 
Sen, Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta. {University of 
Calcutta.) * 

* ^ Bengali has risen suddenly, like a comet, on the horizon of languages. 
*This been due chiefly to t\ie work of Sir Rabinandranath Tagore. 
Three years ago or so Bengali, as a language, had no interest for anyone 
outside the confines of Bengal, and even in Bengal the number of those who 
expected Bengali, in the distant future, to take its place among the languages 
of the world was v«?ry small. Then Sir Ra[)inandranath 'Fagore sprang a 
literary surprise upon the world. To day, from one end of the world to the 
ijther, countless hundreds who cherish books are wondering what possibili- 
ties there are not lying hidden in the future for Bengali when, even at this 
stage of its history, it has given a Tagore to the world. To them, Mr. D, 
C. Sen’s book on Bengali language and literature will prove a most accept- 
able work. It is true that the book contains the lectures delivered by Mr. 
Sen in Calcutta as they were delivered, without any excisions or additions 
which are necessary when the spoken word is translated into the pages of 
a book, with the result that theie is a great deal of reiteration of facts. But 
it contains at the same time a vast amount of information, hitherto un- 
available in as compact a form as it is presented by Mr. Sen. 

As may be expected, Mr. Sen is enthusiastic about the future of his 
language. In his excess of zeal for kee[)ing the well of pure Bengali 
undehled, he condemns practically w^holesale all those who look up to the 
writers and poets of other countries for inspiration. He even ignores the 
fact that, so far, Bengali has produced no writer of such outstanding merit 
as writers in the other languages of the world, and, for some time to come 
at least, writers in Bengali would have to de[)end for their models of 
literary grace and artistic excellence upon the writers of other lahd». ^Mr. 
Sen is prone to regard the past of* Bengali as a past of greater achieve- 
ments than it is in reality. He lays too much stress upon the literary 
achievements of ihose who emp)lo)red Bengali in the past as a medium for 
expressing the religious emotion of the Vaishnuvites. He does not make 
allowances even for historical necessity when he complains of the intro- 
duction of words of foreign origin into the language. Like an enthusiast, 
he would make Bengali a Brahmin among languages. 

As discourses, however, on the origin of the Bengali language, its early 
writings, its vicissitudes under tfhe ever-changing religious feeling of 
people and under foreign invasion, Mr. Sen’s work shows careful study 
and laborious research, I^e points out at thfi outset that the “early 
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Bengali literature had the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the 
lower to the higher classes.*’ Bengali, however, is by no means tj^e only 
language to be influenced by the expression of ideas of the lower strata of 
society. Strange as it may seem, every language, in fact, sooner or later, 
in the history of its development, reaches the level which the vast majority 
of the people employing it as a vehicle fcf expression has attained. Even 
the vigilance of academies cannot successfully debar words of popular origin 
from ingress into the sacred fold of a classic language. 

The Bengali language is not unique in commencing its career as, first 
of all, a simple means of expression of ideas, and then gradually acquiring 
poetic depth and religious emotion. It is, also, not strange that it bears 
evident traces of the varied experiences through which the people who 
employ it as a medium of expression of thoughts Jiave passed frq®i. i?!e 
earliest times in their history to the present day. On the oth»rhandr it 
would have been indeed miraculous if the Bengali of modern times had 
remained the unalloyed Prakrit of prehistoric days. 

What is, however, a curious circumstance in the history of the Bengali 
language, a circumstance which deserves greater attention than Mr. Sen 
has been able to give to it, is the part played by foreigners. Whatevesr 
grievances Bengal may cherish against its foreign invaders, the ncglecf of 
its language can, under no circumstances, be held to be a legitimate one. 
Mr. Sen deals at some length with the influence exerted by Buddhism and 
Jainism over the Bengali language ; he points out how the Moslem 
invaders actively encouraged the writers of the country to adopt the 
language of the people for the expression of even religious sentiment, and 
how they enriched the vocabulary by inducing writers to translate Persian 
works into Bengali ; he also treats fairly the claims of English missionaries 
in the building up of the language. He is, however, not unprejudiced in 
his account of the influence exerted by Muhammadans. He is compelled, 
one can see, by sheer force of circumstances to acknowledge the meritorious 
work accomplished by the Moslem poet, Alaol, in the Bengali language, 
but he seems to be attempting to belittle the labours of the Moslem scholar 
for — one can imagine — no other reason than that he was a Moslem. Mr. 
Sen, it is true, candidly admits that Alaol was not only a profound Arabic 
and Persian, but also a Sanskrit, scholar, but he makes too much of what 
he calls the far-fetched similes employed. by the poet. Mr. Sen’s criticism 
^ Ofcjfflaors works, as a matter of fact, teems with inconsistencies. In one 
place he acclaims Alaol as the henfld of a new age in Bengali literature ; 
in another he accuses him of “ excesses of fancy, ’ and of writing ‘‘ such 
gibberish as children may be henrd Smusing themselves with in their folk- 
lore.” In one place, Mr. Sen tells us that Alaol s poems ofLei> reach a 
high degree of excellence from the wealth of their Sanskritic expressions, 
and he regrets “ that the excellence of their style, and the effect produced 
by the jingle of classic Words and associations suggested by them, are not 
such as can be conveyed in translation,*' This is high praise indeed, but 
lin the same bre^lli we are told that Al^ ol was a composer of ‘ gibberish. 
In one place Mr. Sen says : » 
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Alaol has given descriptions of the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus, their customs and manners, with an accuracy and minuteness 
which strike us as wonderful, coming as they do from the pen of a 
Muhammadan writer. He has given a classification of feminine 
emotions in all their subtlest forms as found jn the Sanskrit books of 
rhetoric in the portraiture ofisuch characters as Vasakasajja, Khantiita, 
Kalahantarita, and Vipralavdha. He has represented the ten different 
stages of separation from a lover closely following the rules laid down 
in Sahityadarpana and in Pingala’s works on rhetoric. He has 
discoursed on medicine in a manner which would do Credit to a 
physician versed in the Aurvedic lore. He has, besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of the planets and their influence on 
human fortune worthy of an expert a^strologer. In his accounts of 
the little rituals connected with the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus, such as the Pracasih.i Vandana, he displays a mastery of detail 
which could only have been expected from an experienced priest. He 
has\)esides described the rules of long and short vowels, the principles 
by which the various Sanskrit metres are governed, and (juoted Sanskrit 
couplets like a Pandit to serve as texts for the theological matter 
introduced in his book. The Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies 
of Siva, the Hindu god, and all through the work writes in the spirit 
and strain of a devout Hindu. 

•And yet, in another place, Mr. Sen observes, regarding the poet’s 
Padmdvati : 

But though in the main story Alaol follows a style on the line of 
the Sanskrit classics and shows a wonderfully close acquaintance with 
the manners, customs, and religious life of the Hindus, yet reading 
between the lines one may discover the views of a Muhammadan 
poet by the non- Hindu elements to be found in his work, though 
couched beneath a higiily Sanskriti/ed form of Bengali. 

It is difficult to reconcile those statements. One is tempted to look 
askance at Mr. Sen’s offer to act as cicerone in the realm of Bengali 
literature. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sen docs not attach its projier value 
to lyrical poetry, nor does he seem to take into consideration the element 
of change in the method of poetic exj)rcssion at the different stages of its 
history in Bengal. When Aifiul wrote his PadmCn^ati^ Bengali literature 
consisted only of religious poetry. Even the Padas were lyrics expressing 
religious emotion. There were translations by the great Hindu epics in 
existence ; there were no prose Works and there was no poetry, puwii and 
simple. The poems of Beugal were jtill, more or less, religious thou^tS 
crystallized in metrical form to aid memory. 

Alaol, perhaps one of the most pathetic figures in literature, by virtue 
of his familiarity with Arabic and Persian, as well as Sanskrit, literature, 
was able to clothe his Bengali, for the first time, in poetic vesture without 
indenting as extensively as did his predecessors on religious sentiment. If 
Bengali writers before Alaol had used their ^ngiiage as a medilim of 
’ poetic expression, it was only to give utterance to their religious creed. 
They did not even imitate the celegance of expression of the Sanskrit 
writers in Bengali. Through all* the spiritual upheavals of Biiddhibm, 
Puranism, and Jainism, and^*lhe stress of propagating new cults, the 
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Bengali language was employed only, for the purpose* of making a wide 
appeal to the masses in Bengal on behalf of one or other of the warring 
creeds. Ihe language never lost, so to say, its parochialism. Religious 
sentiment, merely admirable in itself, did not make any extortionate 
demands on the powers of expression of the language. 

It was only when Bengali w’as placecj by Alaol and other writers who 
followed him side by side with the class^al languages of Arabia and Persia, 
and even of India itself, that Bengali had new vistas of thought opened to 
to it, new ‘means of expression were found, and new methods of describing 
the comedy and tragedy of life were assimilated. 

It is emotion thrown. away^for Mr. Sen to lament the introduction at one 
time of Arabic and Persian words into the Bengali and at another of 
Portuguese and English words. Truly speaking,' Bengali has been tljp 
gainer by any increase in its vocabulary that has taken place fronfnnese 
sources. What is more, the language has benefited materialTy by the 
ingress of what some call foreign ideas. In the economy of languages 
there are no foreign ideas. No one will deny that the effect of the 
contact with English ideas in Bengali has been to give it a directness and 
simplicity it formerly lacked. As Mr, Sen points out, when the English 
appeared on the scene, Bengali had sunk to the level of a vulgar dialect' 
What it had of literature laboured under the serious defect of strained 
ornamentation. The English missionary Carey and his colleagues atSeram- 
pore strenuously worked at ridding the language of its incubus of artificial 
ornateness and endowed the language spoken in hundreds of Bengali 
homes with the grace of artistic simplicity. At the College of Fort 
William, under the fostering care of the East India Company, Bengali 
began to lisp in classic prose. 1‘he Pandits employed by the Company 
had to curb their natural aptitude for verbosity and employ simple and 
homely words to convey even the most sublime truths. 

Modern Bengali is, therefore, greatly indebted to the labours of earnest 
Englishmen who went out to India to serve their country. Mr. Sen 
bewails the passing of the yatras and the kabtivalas^ and does not look 
with favour upon the adoration of English writers, but he will admit that 
a vast quantity of modern literature in his language owes its inspiration to 
English dramatists, poets, and writers. What Bengali writers have done 
within the last forty or fifty years is by no means a mean achievement. 
In fact, their work alone endows Bengali'with the dignity of a language , 
ai^apart from it, there is no work in^ Bengali, uicluding even the religious 
poems, which appeals universally. It is, as Mr. Sen himself admits, tlje 
contact with English ideas which has^ given Bengali its chaste diction in 
prose, and, in a manner, shown how promising the language is as a vehicle 

of expressing the thoughts that stir humanity. 

Mr. Sen touches briefly upon the influence of English missionaries in 
mouiaing the Bengali of t,he future. He regards the influence as beneficial 
on the whole, and shows how far it was due to the efforts of Englishmen 
that men like the late Rev, K. M. BaaerJee.’Mr. Michael Madhusudhan 
Dutt, Raja Ram*mhhun Ray, and Deifendranath Tagoie took an active 
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interest in develbping the resources of their language* He, however, leaves 
the field unexplored after passing the monuments of philological labours of 
these^great writers. The work, however, of Michael Madhusudhan Dutt 
alone furnishes an inspiring example to workers in the field of literature. 
Mr. Sen’s history of the Bengali language would have gained materially 
from an account of the life and Work of Dutt, not inaptly known, as the 
Milton of Bengal, as it was chylifly due to his* labours that Bengali once 
for all abandoned the old style and adopted the new one of simple and 
direct expression. One feels that Mr. Sen’s work would have been more 
valuable than it is if, in place of the lengthy extracts he gives in it from 
well-known works, he had dealt at some length with the period of linguistic 
achievement after the times of Michael Dutt Hooghly-Water. 


European Manuscripts in the India Office Library ; Vol. I., The 
Mackenzie Collections ; Part I., The 1822 Collection and the Private 
Collection, by C. O. Blagden, m.a., late of the Straits Settlement Civil 
Service (los. 6d. net). Vol. II., Part I., The Orme Collection, by 
S. C. Hill, formerly Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government 
of India (12s. 6d. net). (Oxford University Press.) 

An Oriental scholar, discussing the question of writing an exhaustive 
history of India and the Straits Settlements, once said that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to search the India Office Library for the purpose of 
collating reliable information, and to visit the homes of the Anglo-Indians 
in England in order to recover lost manuscripts, old coins, and rare 
pictures. According to him, there were few manuscripts of historical 
value left in India itself, and historical treasures were lying unappreciated 
in the India Office Library. Whether it is so or not, a glance through 
the two catalogues recently issued by the India Office Library will con- 
vince the student of Oriental history that there are scores of manuscripts 
in the Library which, invaluable as they are, have not so far been used as 
they deserve to be used in widening our knowledge of the India of the 
past. Few who read Dr. 'I homas’s prefaces to the two catalogues, or the 
introductions by Mr. Blagden and Mr. Hill, would fail to realize the 
historical value of a large number of the books and manuscripts dealt with 
in the catalogues. Mr. Jfiagden’s compilation refers to the P^uropean 
manuscripts in the Mackenzie Collections, dealing chiefly with the Bist4?ry 
of Java, and incidentally even with# Ceylon, the Coromandel Coast, and 
Malaca. There are, according to Mr. Blagden, many documents in these 
collections of a unique character. Mt. Blagden draws particular attention to 
Governor Balthasar Port’s report on Malaca, dated 1678, which, he says, 
deserves to be published with an English translation ; and also to some 
very important and valuable records relating to the Dutch administration 
of the Coromandel Coast. Dr. Thomas points ©ut in his preface that the 
two collections dealt with in Mr. Blagden’s catalogue are not represented 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of thC (third and main) Mackenzie Collecticfn 
compiled by the famous Sansjerit scholar, H. H. Wilson. And,” Dr. 
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Thomas is of opinion, “ it is owing, n6 doubt, partly to this circumstance* 
that they have remained practically unknown, and that it has been neces- 
sary to establish by research in official records their distinct existence and 
history. Mr. Blagden has, judging from the catalogue he has produced, 
done this admirably. Tlie work of idei^itifi cation of manuscripts is at no 
time easy, and in this instance there were innumerable difficulties in the 
way of the compiler of the catalogue ; but they have been successfully 
surmounted, and, with but few exceptions, most of the manuscripts have 
been given a “ distinct existence and history.” 

Mr. Hill has brought a practised hand to bear upon the indexing of the 
Orme Collection, Besides giving us a complete catalogue of the manu- 
scripts, printed papers, and maps in the collection, Mr. Hill has written 
an illuminating sketch on the life-work of Orme as jin historian. He has 
made use of such of Orme’s correspondence with friends or busin^con- 
nections, in the collection, as contained allusions to matters of public 
interest and to Orme’s work in India. 

It is difficult to suppress a smile at reading that the two catalogues now 
issued “ were contemplated in the IJbrary about thirteen years ago.” Dr. 
Thomas says that it was not until the year 1911 that “specialists were; 
willing to undertake the work.** J. C. R.* 

Bullktin of the State University of Iowa — Studies in the Social 
Sciences : “ Some Aspects of British Rule in India.** By Sudhindra 
Bose, PH.D., Lecturer in Oriental Politics. (Published by the Univer- 
sity, Iowa City. 80 cents.) 

This is the most comprehensively misleading book we have ever had 
to deal with ; and it is a pity, because it is evidently the result of great 
labour, and might have been most useful if it had only been more fair. 

In his preface the author says he means “ to present some aspects of 
British rule in India from the angle of the ruled,*’ and that he is ‘‘fully 
aware and duly appreciative of the many solid advantages of English rule,” 
but considers it “ more important just now to point out certain evils and 
suggest constructive reforms.** Now, no one could possibly object to such 
a plan ; but then the author should be very careful about his facts, and 
should not present his picture of the evils of British rule in such a light as 
to show up only the shadows exaggerated by ignoring the brighter parts. 

^To prove his unfair way of stating his case •against the British Govern- 
ment, it is only necessary to point to the fact that in compiling his very ex- 
haustive bibliography he does not include even Journal of the East India 
Association (founded by Mr. Dadakhai Naoroji), in which Indian subjects 
are discussed with a wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere, and altogether 
omits the two volumes of leaflets (“Truths about India,** and “More 
Truths *’) issued by that .body, and now bound up into one volume, with a 
useful index. The East India Association shares the ignominious oblivion 
in which Sir R. Temple and Sir D. Rees are equally shrouded ; and yet 
“ Famine Facts' and Fallacies *’ woufd seem peculiarly appropriate to 
Mr. Bose*s discussion ef that subject in Chapter VI. It is, perhaps, too 
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» much to expect ^hat he should have read Mr. McMinn's monumental 
paper entitled ‘‘The Wealth and Progress of India: Facts and Fictions.’* 
As to his remark that “under a free universal system of education in 
England the English people have better opportunities for education 
and are better trained for indi|strial occupations,” it is quite extraordin* 
arily wide of the mark, because the great success of England* in the 
competition for 'world trade toc^ place in the eighteenth century, at least 
a century before there was anything approaching universal education in 
England ; and certainly both Watt, Stephenson and Arkwright owed very 
little to their schooling. It is too much tht& fashion just now to make a 
fetish of free and compulsory education ; fotr theffe is really no great merit 
in either system. Compulsion is at ))est a dernier ressort^ and what costs 
•ngthing is seldom valued as it ought to be. 

. It"«ae^lns useless to contradicf or amend the many misleading state- 
ments with which this volume abounds, because they have nearly all been 
dealt with in the volume mentioned above ; but as to the assertion on 
65 that “ there cannot, as a matter of fact, be any equality between 
these two countries as manufacturers,” it is j)retty safe to say that, “ as a 
^matter of fact,” according to Messrs, Harvey and Co. and Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Lancashire does not even now, and cannot ultimately, beat India. 
If it does, where did the 350 lakhs ol profit on the Bombay mills come from ? 
It is true Mr. Bose does not give the amount of cai)ital on which that 
substantial profit accrued, so that one cannot draw any accurate conclusion 
from the figures ; but if India is so crippled for w'ant of capital, w^hat has 
become of the enormous (juantily of gold she has been absorbing since 
“silver became of no account ” in the land ? Even wealthy England will 
think twice before spending 20 lakhs of rupees (say ;^i34,ooo) on the 
repair of one temple, as the authorities at Rameswaram were doing some 
years ago. It ayipears from the siatenient of the “ Moral and Material 
Progress of India” for 1913-14 that the excise duty on cotton manu- 
factures increased from ^281,772 in 1910-11 to ^357,5^2 in 1913-14, 
which shows at any rale that the industry has not been destroyed yet 
by the excise duty. 

Another curious instance of unfairness occurs on pp. 77-78, where the 
author refers to the late Mr. Rogers' attack on the Madras Administra- 
tion, and does not even allude to the crushing reply made by the Madras 
Board of Revenue and others. * 

Lastly, the last paragraph of Mr. O'DonnelVs so-called summary of the 
memorial presented to the Secretary of Slate in 1900 “by eleven retired 
officials” (of whom I was one) was ♦certainly not founded on anything we 
said, and is a mere absurdity. That the land revenue, on the whole, cannot 
amount to an income lax of anything like 55 per cent, of the gross income 
is plain from the fact that it does not at present amount to more than 
about 12 per cent, of the surplus produce actually exported. 

Such a mistake is trifliqg, but Mr. William Digby (whose estimate of 
the produce of JBengal surpassed all others in its absurdity) was certaiifly 
never a member of the Indiar\, Civil Service. 
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After s&ying so much in criticism of Mr, Bose^s select 3.ssortinent of 
views about British rule in India, I should like to add that his book ha^ 
many merits of its own, and is not so much to be condemned for wlfat he 
says as for what he omits to say. Indeed, it is m many ways a most useful 
compilation and full of information. If hjp had only allowed his readers to 

hear both sides 

It is not so much a question of whether India is fit for immediate 
self-government, as how any real system of self-government can be intro- 
duced without inducing a frightful period of chaos and anarchy, the 
miseries of which no one couid estimate. It is, of course, axiomatic that 
*‘good government is not a sni)slitute for self-government,'* but it is a very 
good substitute for anarchy ; and if Indians could only be endowed 
with their full rightf as British citizens and a reasonable share in their, 
own government, they would not trodble themselves so railCh.,3ljuut 
the mere form of it — , 

“ For form of government let fools contest ; 

Whale ver’s best administered is best.” 

# 

No matter how democratic a people may be, it is always, in fact, even 
here in England, the so-called land of liberty, governed by its permanent • 
officials. J. P. • 


Points of Controversy on Subjects of Discourse : Being a translation 
of the Katha-Vatthu from the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. By Shwe Zan 
Aung, B.A., and Mrs. Rhys Davids, m.a. (Published for the Pali 
Text Society by Humphrey Milford,) los. net. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the books dealing with Buddhism 
already issued by the Pah Pext Society. It is “ the first translation of the 
Katha-Vatthu in any European language.” The Katha-Vatthu contains, 
briefly, the doctrines preached by the various sects of Buddhism. It dis- 
cusses these doctrines logically, and, as is the case with many other works 
on Buddhism, it is in the form of a catechism. The translators were beset 
with difficulties on all sides in presenting an intelligent rendering of the 
ideas contained in the original. As Mrs. Rhys Davids points out in her 
valuable prefatory notes, the original text, or rather texts, abound in repeti- 
tions and apparent inconsistencies — apparent only because we are at this 
st^e '‘urlable to enter fully into the minds bf the dialecticians of the day of 
Ihe Katha-Vatthu. Not only has time blurred, the meaning of the words 
in the texts, it has also obliterated, in many cases, the lines of division 
between one sect and another. It is therefore no easy task at this distant 
dale to arrive at a correct appreciation of the dialectical dtfTerences existing 
between one school and another of Buddhism in olden times. 1 trans- 
lators of the Katha-Vatthu have, however, boldly come to the rescue of the 
baffled inquirer by giving the first and most important Kathd (discourse), 
with all its back-and-forth of dialogue, exactly as it is in the original, to 
show the dialectical method of the whrje worV, and then by following the 
more reasonable ’method in the other discourses of eliminating unnecessary 
repetition. They havefalso added a usefufappendix to the book dealing 
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in simple language with many of the disputed points in the book. The 
Points of Controversy ” have also been arranged at the opening both 
according to the canonical order and according to the subject of dis- 
course, as also according to the dissentient schools. From a ‘layman’s 
point of view, the method of reasoning in the original is, to say the least, 
puzzling. There is a great deal of discursive and unnecessarily abstruse 
dialogue, as if the disputants Relieved in gaining* their point by sheer 
repetition of arguments. In the translation the translators have, in many 
places, modernized the dialogues without impairing the spirit of the text. 
To those who desire to acquire information about the various sects in 
Buddhism and the doctrines held by them,,, the Points of Controversy 
would prove a reliable guide. Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her prefatory notes, 
Jias given a fairly exhaustive list by means of diagrams^of the different sects 
of 6jB[jidhi'sm. The ^ist of contends, arranged according to the dissentient 
schools, conveys an accurate idea of the views by them on some of 

the most controversial questions in Buddhism. J. C. R. 


^ FICTION 

The Greater Call. By Reginald E. Salwey. {Heathy Cranton. 6s.) 

Owing to Mr, Salwey’s choice of a style which, according to an extract 
from a review of one of his previous novels, “ recalls some masters of the 
novel,” it is a little difficult to tell w'hat “ I'he Greater Call” is all about. 
There is a mystery concerning the theft of a tiara, but one feels it might 
so easily have been cleared up if only the people in the story had chosen 
to behave and to talk in a less enigmatic fashion. One feels too that they 
could have chosen — but they just didn’t ! Kj)igrain and double entendie are 
the salt of their lives. So that one does not tiouble much about the 
tiara. It is not in the least vital to their pleasure that the ghost of the 
theft should be laid. Tiara lost or found, they will all go on acting and 
talking to the end of their lives in that scintillating way which is its own 
reward — what though they stand in their own hght, so to speak, by so 
doing, and very much obscure the reader’s. Five minutes of plain English 
conversation with any one of the chief actors (it would have been difficult, 
I admit, but Arthur St. Elwyn might have been amenable) woultf hay^ 
settled the whole matter, but that of course would have been a serious 
embarrassment to Mr. Salwey ; and, after all, if there are such people as 
those in “The Greater Call” in tht^ world, perhaps its just as well that 
there should be someone, like Mr. Salwey, enthusiastic enough to write 
about them. 


Backwater. By Dorothy Richardson. {Duckiborth. 6s.) 

* % 

It is easy to say that “ Backwater ” is interesting for the same reason 
that its forerunner, “ Pointed Roi^fs,” was interesting, on account of its 
literary method. And yet I anT bewildered and irritated by it. I recognize, 
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of course^ what Kliss Richardson s aiin*is— — to reflect pefeeption as it goes, 
on its way through this crowded world of appearances. That is a fine aim, 
and the English language is flexible and nervous enough for an aftist to 
shape it'into conveying this aspect of living. But it is a tremendous task, 
and I am astonished that Miss Richardfpn has not found it tremendous : 
her method, as distinct fipm her aim, seems to have y;elded so little. The 
reason, it seems to me, is because she has worked only with her attention 
and has hardly employed at all the underlying, much wider, more constant, 
though not so noisily communicative, retina of general consciousness. Tech- 
nically, I may l?e quite wrong in thus breaking up the process of perception ; 
but what I mean is that ‘‘Backwater’* seems to concern itself only with 
impressions of things and people that engaged an attention which, though 
an alert one, is, pjobably because it is so alert and on the qui vive fqr 
novelty, very vagrant, capricious, and farely profound. All thw ^tgbgigss, 
unceasing reception of .the outside world, the big, unobtrusive part of 
consciousness, which establishes one’s outlook and which, something like 
a background, relates the novel incoming impressions, is left out altogether. 
It may be answered that the presence of this background is unnecessary, 
explicitly, that it can be discovered in a consistency among the novel 
impressions themselves, that by this discoverable consistency hangs th*e 
substance of the tale we are told. But I cannot discover a consistency 
in “ Backwater I cannot integrate the general from such an incoherent 
collection of particulars ; in Philistine language, I cannot make head or 
tail of it. 

Nor do the particulars in themselves strike me as either beautiful or 
important ; they are often shallow, and — for instance, in the conversations — 
are lazily dependent for their appreciation upon one’s finding either 
interest or amusement in a manner of speech no more beautiful than 
Esperanto and less commendable because it is without the latter s 
altruistic motives. Intimacy can be bought too dearly, and there is, to my 
mind, a decadent quality in a gibberish which isolates a small group of 
people from their fellows and makes admission to their circle really a 
frightening prospect. Here is one melancholy example of that clique- 
egoism which, by the way, in asking lor a special piece of music to be 
played, calls for “ that thing of Beethoven **: 

“ Tjiis kind of reference to art, which is intended to convey to ouN 
•eiders that the speaker is so familiar wuh its mysteries that he or she is 
inevitably allusive and offhand, actually does convey the impression that 
the person in question belongs to a tight little mutual admiration coterie 
whose common bond is the conviction, or pretence, that they are the 
people who really know! 

“ When the last gently strung notes had ceased, she turned Irom her 
window and found Harriett’s near eye fixed upon her, the eyebrow 
travelling slowly up the forehead. 

“ ‘ Wow,' mouthed Miriam. , . , , • 

“ Harriett screwed her mouth to <»ne side and strained her eyebrow 

higher. 
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“ The piano introduction to the Cavatina drowned the comments on the 
guest's playing, and the family relaxed once more into listening. 

“ ‘ Ptnk anemones, eh ?* suggested Miriam softly. 

Harriett drew in her chin and nodded approvingly. 

** ‘ Pink anemones,’ sighed Mirijjm.” 

One is tempted to wonder what effect blue hyacinths ’* would have had 
upon the mobile countenance of Harriett I ‘ I. C. W. 


CURRENT PERIOMCALS 
* ... • INDIA 

In an editorial on The Public Service Commission/' the Madras 
Weekly Mail of August 25 states: 

“ While it is desirable and inevitable that more and more Indians 
should enter the higher grades of the public services, the main line 
of advance, in seeking to gratify the perfectly natural aspirations 
ol Jthe educated classes, should, we think, be through legislative 
bodies, where arguments in favour of representation have a force 
they do not possess when applied to the executive. The expanded 
Legislativ^e Councils have more influence than their predecessors; 
in course of time they will have yet more. No changes in the con- 
ditions under which the public services are recruited can ultimately 
do so much for the realization of the legitimate hopes of educated 
Indians as the increase of their power to influence policy. That is 
why exaggerated stress should not be laid on the public services 
question in its political aspect. From the point of view of adminis- 
trative efficiency, however, methods of recruitment and conditions 
of source are of great and obvious importance. The smallness of the 
administrative body renders it necessary to secure the best possible 
material, European and Indian, to train it most carefully, and to use 
it to the utmost advantage. How far the findings of the Commission 
will assist in realizing that ideal we cannot at present judge. There 
is, all will agree, some room for improvement, though, on the whole, 
the administration of India is extraordinarily efficient. When . 
report does appear, we shall test it first by reference to the question 
how far its recommendations are likely to promote administrative 
efficiency, and shall regard its bearing on the racial composition of 
the public services as a subsidiary matter. We fear, however, that 
some of bur Indian friends may find it difficult to adopt suqh a stand- 
point towards the report. We shall well understand their difficulty, 
but we would appeal to them to remember that the first business of 
aldttainistrative bodies is to thoroughly capable of administration, 
and not to be exactly representative of the various classes of the 
people/' ^ 
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Loyal Bengal 

H-E. the Governor held a Durbar on the evening of Augr}st 23 
at the New Government House, Decca, and in the course of the address 
said {Statesman, August 25) : 

“Bengal is loyal. Of that I feel’ sure. I would go further. I 
would say she is more ICyal to-day than she ever was before to our 
King-Emperor, for there are more Bangalis to-day tlian there ever 
were before who can give a reason for their loyalty, who feel that in 
being loyal to King George, they arc also being loyal to their mother- 
land. There was a time when "there were some — I do not believe 
there were ever very manyt but they were an appreciable number of 
earnest, patriotic Bengalis — who honestly believed that they could 
serve their country best by , trying lo do harm *10 Englaijji •There 
may be a few who think so yet, but they arc very few, and olThose 
few, most, I believe, only think as they do because of ignorance. As 
they grow older and wiser they will change their minds as others 
have done. They will learn, if thdy really love their country, to give 
up what more than anything else is hurting their country ” 

» 

Indian Industries » 

The Times of India (August 19) declares in a leading article: 

Wc arc all talking of the industrial development of India; few 
pay much attention to the great question how this development is 
to be financed. Those who do consider it are much too apt to fall 
back on the amazing expedient that these industries are to be financed 
by the Government. It seems to us that the real solution is obvious. 
Even if foreign capital were available, wc ought to use the resources 
of India to the full. Inasmuch as the supply of foreign capital is 
bound to be less abundant and more expensive than in the past, the 
necessity of developing our money power is more thcin ever apparent. 
That can be done only by the iinprovcmcint of our credit machinery, 
and the bringing of banking facilities to classes of people who have 
hitherto stood aloof; this is a work which in the main should be done 
by the sw^adeshi banks.” 


VENEZEL.OS 

» * 

'•Writing in the Temps, M. Joseph Reiijach makes the following 
exposition of the character of the great statesman: , 

He loves power not for its p^>ltry enjoyment, but as being one 
of the great levers with which the world is moved; it is not the want 
of astuteness that can be laid lo his charge. But Venczelos has always 
wished to be Venczelos, and so he has remained. His character has 
remained in its entirety, with what it stands for intact. Ihe honest 
man does not lie; the honest man does not flatter; the honest man 
iioes not employ 'artifice with , whales to his hand; the honest man 
does not in vol’Ce ‘himself in comproAiisc; the honest mari speaks the 
whole of his mind. 'Shat is Venczelos iif his public career. 
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• . GREECE’S MISSION 

Writing in the first issue of the Journal des HeUines (Geneva), 
Jean Hadzip)etros, correspondent of La Roumanie, declares : , 

“ The heroic example of Serbi^ has shown once more what the moral 
energy and loyalty of the soul can achieve in strengthening a small 
body, however .weak and however often tried.- When the whole 
world is fighting for justice and for right, for civilization against 
barbarism, for liberty against bureaucracy, you ” (referring to certain 
politicians in Greece) “ have bowed dow^i before the allies of the 
deadly enemies of your race, your daily work has led to sapping the 
confidence of the people, and you have brought Greece, your victim, 
to this pass, that she assist at her own destruction.” 


THE SITUATION IN SEI^BIA 

,In the issue No. i8 of La Serbie, edited by Dr. Marcovitch and pub- 
lished in Geneva, it is stated : 

, " Sad news keeps coming to us from Serbia. The military Govern- 
ment is proceeding to internments en masse of Serbian families, in- 
cluding women and children. This illegal action, which is contrary 
to all international law, is rendered the more inhuman by the fact 
that the population, according to the confessions of the Austrian 
officials themselves, is maintaining an absolutely correct attitude, 
and avoids everything that might justify such misdeeds. . . . They 
must not forget either at Vienna or at Budapest that the Allies will 
know how to lay hands on the guilty ones and punish them according 
to their deserts.” 
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AFTER THE WAR 
I. RUSSIA 

The following extract from a paper read by Baron cfe 
Heyking, Imperial Russian Consul-General, before th^ 
London Chamber of Commerce, will also be of interestAo 
readers of the Asiatic Review : 

“ Probably the penalization of enemy goods by our 
Alliance and the analogous principle of the Zollverein of 
the Central European States will lead to a war of tariffs 
where the chances of success seem to be on our side, for 
the following reasons : 

“ Before the outbreak of the war Germany imported 
from the States of our Alliance, and especially from 
Russia, an enormous amount of raw products for feeding 
her manufacturing industries, and chiefly owing to the 
imports she was able to flood the markets of the world 
with her manufactures. It is only necessary to stop that 
,^uf{ply of material in order to curtail her industrial and 
commercial competition in* the world’s markets. Again, 
Germany, as the middleman of Europe in the sale of a 
great quantity of Russian goods, has grown fat on more or 
less objectionable manipulations of these goods, which she 
afterwards re-exported with great profit. We need only 
prohibit this sort of handling of our goods in order to deal 
* a serious blow at the econonftc interests of Germany and 
Austria- H ungary. 
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‘ But the chief reason for assuming that all the chances 
lie on |Our side in a case of a tariff war between two groups 
of allied States is found in the economic superiority of 
Great Britain and her. Allies. Our Alliance comprises 
786 millions of inhabitants, while that of the enemy alliance 
represents only 146 millions. Neutral States are inhabited 
693 millions, so that the population we represent is 
nearly equal to that of the enemy afliance and- the neutral 
States taken together. If one realizes that each man 
represents a certain purchasing power, it would appear that 
ou^-Alli^ice is economically infinitely stronger than the 
opposite one. If we take as a test the development of the 
railway system, it appears that we are also much stronger 
than our opponents. The Alliance has 382 thousand kilo- 
metres of railways, while the opposing party has only 120 
thousand kilometres. The commercial fleet representing 
export power reveals striking features to our advantage. 
Our Alliance is represented by 16 million tons, while the 
opposite alliance can only show 3!^ million tons. The 
statistics referring to the foreign trade give, on the side of 
the Alliance, taken as a whole, 102 milliards of francs, 
while the opposing alliance can only boast of a total value 
of 34 milliards of francs of her foreign trade. During the 
last year of peace, 1913, the total amount of trade between 
Great Britain, her Colonies, and her Allies exceeded nearly 
four times the total amount of Great Britain’s trade with 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. Adding the 
amount of Great Britain’s trade with neutral States, it 
appears that the interests involved in trade, which according* 
to the afore-mentioned schemd would enjoy a preferential 
treatment in Great Britain, are immeasurably greater than 
those of her trade with enemy countries. Great Britain 
has therefore little to fear from a breach in her trade rela- 
tions with these latter countries. 

*“ In the case of Russia, the relation between the two 
groups of trade is different. ^Russia’s trade with Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, taken as a whole, consider- 
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ably exceeds her trade with' her Allies. ’In the case of 
Russia the problem of introducing tariff differentiations in 
accordance with the origin of goods from Allied, neutral, 
or enemy countries’ therefore presents itself as a much more 
complicated matter .than it is in the case of Great Britain. 
Moreover, the geographical position of Russia as a neigh- 
bour (>f Germany and Austria-Hungary makes it even more 
difficult to r.eckon with the. consequences of barring all her 
western frontier to commercial communications. Russia 
can hardly be expected to erect an unsurpassable barrier qf ’ 
thousands of miles against her western* neighbafuTS,, with 
whom she entertained in the time of peace the closest of 
commercial relations. If such were interrupted, Rus.sia 
would hardly be in a position to place all that immense 
quantity of corn and other products which she used t9 
export annually into Germany and Austria-Hungary upon 
other markets of Allied or neutral countries, where she would 
have to meet the opposition of other corn-growing countries. 

“ The geographical proximity of the enemy countries 
makes it possible for her to export her products thither 
under more favourable conditions than to countries over 
the seas, the more so as freights are bound to remain on a 
high level for some time to come, owing to the shortage of 
shipping. Russia has, therefore, much more to lose and is 
in a much less advantageous position than Great Britain 
with regard to a possible tariff war with enemy countries. 

“ But this will scarcely hamper her in adopting the same 
kind of differentiation in her customs tariff as that of her 
.A-llies. The, suggestion of a commercial agreement with 
her Allies on the afore- mefttioned lines has awakened an 
enthusiastic response in Ryssi.a, although the degree of 
preferential Customs treatment which Russia would be 
prepared to give the imports from Allied and neutral 
countries has not yet been definitely fixed. But the possi- 
bility of a commercial agreement between our Allies has 
'already been seriously conside^d as being jn political and 
economic interest.5 of all the prospective contracting parties. 
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2 . ROUMANIA 

# 

" The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the pnemy 
countries in so far as regards the raw materials and manu- 
factured articles essentiaf to the normal development of 
their economic activities.” 

Since this resolution was passed *at the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies, another Power has thrown in her lot 
with the Allies. An examination of the Trade Returns of 
RoumsiiiTk previous to the war give eloquent testimony of 
the necessity of far-reaching changes. * 

Roumania is a country which has two exports of world 
importance: (i) Grain; (2) Petroleum. In return for 
these commodities she imports a very large number of 
manufactured goods, which, as statistics will show, have 
been imported to a very large extent from enemy countries. 
Moreover, while the trade of the Allied countries showed 
a tendency to decrease — viz., in 1904 (England, France, 
and Russia) 22-81 per cent., in 1912 22*45 cent., and 
in 1913 1 7 '43 per cent., the enemy countries have been 
able to more than maintain their position of having the 
lion’s share of the imports — viz. (Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey), in 1904 62*3 per cent., in 1912 61*79 per cent., 
and in 1913 66*32 per cent. It might have been expected 
that having regard to this great advantage in their exports 
to Roumania, the enemy countries would in their turn take 
a large number of the exports from Roumania. This has 
not proved to be the case. The tmtente countries above- 
mentioned in 1913 took 16*7! per cent., and the enemy 
countries instead of something approaching 60 per cent. — 
in fac^, only 27*59 per cent. Germany imported in 1913 
goods to the value of 52,000,000 francs, which represented 
7*81 per cent, of all Roumania’s exports, and exported to 
Roumania nearly five times as much — namely, 237,819,146 
francs, or 40*31 per cent. \ ‘ 

These statistics are sufficient to provt that the enemy 
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countries had before the war a wholly disproportionate 
share of the export trade to Roumania, and took nothing* 
like a% proportionate amount in return. Also, they were 
able to recover at once from the depression of 1912 
consequent upon the Balkan War, whereas the Entente 
countries dropped in their percenfage of export to Roumania 
from 22‘54 per cent, to 17*43 per cent., and England lost 
nearly 33,000,000 francs of these exports between 1912 
and 1913. • 

We may now briefly examine what were the nature of ’ 
% * 

the goods exported by the er/emy countties, to iad some 
indication of what .Roumania will require for her normal 
need.s after the war, a great percentage of which, according 
to the Paris resolution, will not after the war be obtainable 
from the Central Powers. 

I 

The most important export from Germany to Roumania 
comes under the general heading of metals, of which she 
sends in one form and another 89,634,608 francs’ worth, or 
five times as much as England. Seventeen and a half 
millions came in the form of armaments, which before 
the war Roumania was in the habit of ordering from the 
Central Powers. But this leaves at least seventy millions’ 
worth, which we may assume to have been not for warlike 
purposes : surely a very large margin for recapture after 
the cessation of hostilities. Thus rails for railways used to 
be imported almost entirely from the Central Powers, and 
Austria, apart from Germany’s trade, exported metals to 
the value of nearly 30,000,000 francs. Zinc, lead, and 
^fopper, are metals in which the Central Powers had a 

virtual monopoly. » 

The next most important import from Germany was 
machinery, to the amount of 35,000,000 francs, to 3,000,000 
francs from England. Germany and Austria together sent 
her. 5,000,000 francs’ worth of agricultural machinery, and 
England only one and a quarter million francs worth. As 
•Roumania is c.bietly an agficulaural country, .it may well be 
assumed that this, item will be regarded as one of which the 
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. supply should ftot come from -enemy countries. The Central 
Powers also supplied under this heading 5,500,000 francs’ 
wortli of steam-engines, 2,000,000 francs’ worth of^petrol- 
engines, 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electrical engines, as 
well as 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electric cables. ' . 

The two items next ir, importance for the trade to be 
captured from the Central Powers are wool and vehicles. 

Germany exported 14,000,000 francs' worth and Austria 
9,500,000 francs’ worth of woollen goods, while Eng- 
land only sent 4,309,226 francs’ worth. Of the other 
« 

counti*i«^ it may be noted, that Turkey Exported to her 
woollen* goods to the v^alue of 1.000,000 francs. The 
vehicles referred to are chiefly tanks for the transport of 
Roumanian oil, which we may expect the Roumanian 
authorities to obtain in future from elsewhere, in view of 

m 

their vital importance for the oil-trade. Under the same 
heading come motor-cars from Germany for 4,000,000 francs, 
and accessories for same for 500,000 francs. It would appear 
that English motor-cars did not have a good market in 
Roumania before the war ; and the same may be said of 
bicycles, of which 60,125 came from Germany to the value 
of 1,000,000 francs, and 101 from England. 

In the matter of cotton, England supplied in the year 
1913 (to which all these figures given apply), 18,562,508 
francs’ worth, Austria 17,174,871 francs’ worth, and Ger- 
many 13,093,570 francs’ worth. Particularly printed cotton 
is supplied by the Central Pow'ers to the extent of 6,500,000 
francs’ worth. 

We now come to leather goods. • • 

Here Germany supplied 10,489,392 francs’ worth, Austria 
7,011,311 francs’ worth, and England 1,265,148 francs’ 
worth. Tanned skins were sent by the Germans to the 
amount of four and five-sixth million francs, and 1,000,000 
francs’ worth of undried skins. England of the latter gent 
only 150,000 francs’ worth. 

Under the general heading of “Confections,” we find,, 
that Germany sent nearlji a*ii the jute sacks, an export in 
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which the Hnglish returns have been steadily falling j ' 
while nearly io,cxx>,ooo francs’ worth of chemicals Qame 
from the Central Powers to only .2,231,041 francs’ worth 
from Hngland. In this connection i^. may be of interest to 
state that Germany sent practically all the sulphuric acid 
and Austria the tartaric acid, while England supplied the 
copper sulphate and caustic soda. 

In the silk industry Germany exported 4,625,589 francs’ 
worth, Austria 3, 149, 82*9 francs’ worth, France 4,442,704 
francs’ worth, England 685,216 francs’ worth. 

The cigar and cigarette trade'is practically entirt?ly*Tn the 
hands of enemy countries, and in such matters as tea, Ger- 
many supplied 111,569, Holland 94.359, England 50,178, 
Austria 42,823. francs’ worth. The last-mentioned country 
also supplies a great deal of the coffee. It is rather as* . 
tonishing that in the fur trade Russia supplies 760 francs'* 
worth, England 8,103 francs’ worth, and Germanyi,42i,323 
francs’ worth. To quote Baron de Heyking’s words before 
the London Chamber of Commerce: “Germany, as the 
middleman of Europe in the sale of a great quantity of 
Russian goods, has grown fat on more or less objection- 
able manipulations of these goods, which she afterwards 
re-imported with great profit.” Articles manufactured 
from wood are supplied by Austria to the amount of 
13,149,288 francs; and by England for 414,061 francs. It 
is tvell known to what extent Austrian bent wood furni- 
tut’e has penetrated into the Balkans, 

The rubber trade is largely controlled by German and 
Austrian merchants. Germany sent 119,208 tyres to 
England’s 8,693 ; but we ard glad to note that Russia . 
sent a million francs’ worth o^ goloshes and shoe-rubber, 
in which she leads. 

The watch industry was chiefly in the hands of Germans, 
who sent nearly one and a half million francs worth to Eng- 
land’s 16,152, as well as nearly a million francs worth of 

toys to England’s 3 , 797 - * ‘ 

An item which wi^ obviously disappear from the Central 
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Powers’ Credit Balance is explosives, of which Germany 
sent* 18,000,000 francs’ and Austria nearly 13,000,000 
francs’ worth. Roumanian taste for foreign literaturre may 
be gauged from the fact that 27.000 francs’ worth o{ bound 
French books, 19,000 francs’ worth of German bound books, 
and 2,000 francs’ worth of English books, were imported 
in 1913. 

In the matter of commercial catalogues — the importance 
of which in fostering trade relations cannot be over-esti- 
‘mated^Germany sent 17,632 issues to England’s 838. 

The ’above summary shows what a wide field for enter- 
prise is open to us in Roumania, but \t^e will not be able to 
.take full advantage of the facilities accorded us if we do 
not adopt different methods for securing markets. 

* J In the first place one of the great handicaps in our trade 
relations with Roumania was the freight charges. The 
Central Powers gave their exporters special facilities in 
that direction. We are assured that the cost of sending 
goods from Berlin to Bucharest by rail compares favourably 
with our sea traffic. To this must be added the advantage 
of greater celerity. In fact, railway transport was so well 
and so cheaply organized that little recour.se was taken to 
river transport on the Danube. A prime necessity after 
the war will be a regular Sf^rvice of steamers from English 
and French ports to Constanza ; as also from Egypt and 
India. 

Secondly, an early^ adoption of the metric system for 
weights and measures, or at any rate the quotation for 
goods in that manne’., is stringently necessary. To this 
may be added a regular systC-m of catalogues printed in the 
Roumanian language for tliie use of our Roumanian custo- 
mers. In the figures quoted above we have already had 
occasion to point out how Roumania before the war had 
been flooded by'^ German catalogues. . At the .same time it 
would be necessary. to send carefully chosen commercial 
travellers to 'study' the corylitions of the Roumanian mark&t, 
the needs and customs* of the people* In the matter of 
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clothing for peasants, the Roumanians favour gaudy- 
coloured apparel, which is not usually manufactured ih this 
country and was therefore supplied, in accordance with the 
report^ of their re'presentatives, by the enemy countries. 
Again, it will be found that the Roumanians prefer a system 
of credit ; and we must make up our minds that if we 
are to make our goods acceptable to them we must assist 
in doing so- by adopting their system of payment. It is 
now well known and realized in many quarters bow much 
German banks, and Roumanian banks controlled .1^ Ger-* 
man money, were able to foster German trade.* These 
banks were able t6 advance suitable sums to intending 
German traders, invite the opening of Roumanian accounts, 
from those who were themselves Roumanian merchants, 
offering special facilities and rates, and give at a moment’p* 
notice reliable information about the credit and standing of 
any proposed buyer of German goods. Also the free 
employment of the “ Delcredere ” commission system, with 
very low percentages, enabled merchants in a small way of 
business to embark on even larger undertakings. 

It is notorious that the reason why the Germans suc- 
ceeded in capturing the market for agricultural machinery 
was not the quality of the goods offered, nor even their 
price, but the easy instalment systems of payment. And 
what is true of agricultural machinery may be applied to 
other goods as well. It is hoped in the commercial columns 
of a subsequent issue to deal more fully with some of the 
points raised in this paper. 
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The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. Amberson 
B. Marten, Barrister-at-Law, to be a Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, in succession to the late Sir Dinshab Davar. 


• The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Sir Satyendra 
Pl^sann^Smha to be*a Member of*the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, in succession to Nawab Saiyid Shams-ul-Huda, whose term of 
office will expire next April. 


LONDON THEATRES 

“The Professor's Love Story.’* By J. M. Barrie. 

Needless to say, the interest of this revival centres round the interpreta- 
tion of the role of the absent-minded Professor (joodwiilie, so superbly 
made by Mr. H, B. Irving. 

It is the fate of many to fall in love, and be in that state for quite a 
considerable time with the knowledge of all except themselves. Jtut we 
are assured that a professor takes a longer time to make this discovery than 
any other man. We are also asked to believe that a young Dowager Lady 
Gilding tries to make the cap fit her own head, though, of course, the 
Professor had from the start de stined it for his lady-secretary. The 
Dowager Lady is undeceived when she espies him carrying the object of 
his affections in a pseudo-fainting condition to the stream. When she 
employs the same stratagem, be all unseeing leaps over her prostrate form. 
There is his sister, who does not approve of the match.. But it all com^ 
right in the end. Efifie, his maid, iSf' courted by two canny Highlanders, 
and their rivalry offers an added humorous clement. Miss Fay Compton 
as the secretary, and Mr. E. Holman Clark as the Professor’s doctor and 
genera^l vade-mecum, call for special mention in a caste that is in every 
way commendable. 
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‘a pair hearing and no favour” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ T^E ASIATIC R1?:VIEW ’* * • 

Sir, \ • 

With the greatest interest we have read in the last issue of The 
Asiatic Review the excellent article by Mr. Francis P. Marchant, 
“ Bohemia, her Story and her Claims.” The author is well known iii 
Prague, which he visited several times, and where he is higiily esteemed. 
He knows this land, which in the present struggle suffers silently under they 
brutal yoke of the Magyars and Germans ; under which an open revolt Is 
impossible. The war declared, on the clumsiest yjreiext, on little Serbia 
by Austria-Hungary, found its strongest opponents in Bohemia. For fear 
of the opposition of the Czechs, Austria did not dare to convoke her 
Parliament. The voice of her oppressed nations must not be heard in 
Europe. And yet, since the beginning of the war, the Austiian Govern- 
ment has done everything in its power to mislead public opinion in foreign 
countries as regards the state of mind of the Czechs and Slovaks. Dis- 
credited individuals were bribed to arrange loyal demonstrations. This 
was used in neutral countries as evidence of the perfect unity of the 
Austrian nationalities. 

But what is the true situation in Bohemia ? 

The prisons in Bohemia are full of political victims, and the executions 
of patriots are innumerable. Only some few representatives of our nation 
have contrived to escape to foreign countries, to acc]uaint Euroy)e with the 
aspirations, the symj^athies, and the efforts of our people, to recall them to 
the n>emory of our natural friends, and to prevent the Allies from aban- 
"^ioning us after the war to the terrible vengeance of the Hapshurgs. Our 
soldiers on the battlefields of Serl/^ and Galicia, oui politicians at home, 
our emigrants in the munition factories of the United States, the members 
of our colonies in France, England and Russia, fighting in the armies of 
the Allies, have done their utmost to contribute to the Victory of Hight. 

Therefore, the creation of an Independent Bohemia will be not only a 
reward to the Czechs and Slovaks, who are working hard for the cause of 
Liberty and Justice, but it will be of the greatest value to the Allies as the 
only effective barnier to the German cxpansi6n towards Egypt and India. 

^ A Member of '/he London Czech Committee. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HC>ME, 
• , BEAMING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Cjnematograph battle-scenes have received official benediction. ‘ ** The 
Battle of the Somme” film was sliown to the public with warm approval 
and hearty recommendation fmtn the Minister of War. His Majesty the 
•Kfhg- Emperor lias since commended it to his people as showing some- 
tfling of the reality of war. Now India’s turn has come, and the remark- 
able pictures obtained by Mr. 11. 1). Girdwood, e.a., f.r.(;.s.. (Geographer 
and Historical Photographer to the Indian Government, were inaugurated 
by the Secretary of State for India at the West End Cinema Theatre, 
Coventry Street, London. Before the pictures w^ere thrown on the screen 
Mr. Chamberlain paid enthusiastic tribute to the response of the princes 
and people of India to the (mH of the King- Emperor, and to the heroism 
of Indian soldiers on many battle-fronts— France, East Africa, Mesopo- 
tamia, Gallipoli, and Egypt — in circumstances which were new and strange, 
and different from anything they had ever experienced. At the same time, 
India had her own cares and dangers to foresee and meet. .Speaking of 
the Mesopotamian campaign, and expressing regret that the heroic efforts 
of the relief force could not reach Kut in time to rescue the garrison, he 
expressed the belief that Mesopotamia sometimes bulked too largely in the 
public eye as India’s contribution to the great struggle. “ No one can 
understand tiie contribution India has made to the defence of our common 
interests,” he .said, ‘"unless they .realize that the effort in Mesopo*^amia, 
great as it has been, is but one of many undertakings to* which India ha?* 
contributed — one of many campaigns ♦in which her troops have borne a 
glorious part.” He pointed to the fellowship established between comrades 
in arms, instancing the famous Anzad Corps and the Indian soldiers who 
fought >yiih them in Gallipoli. “ 1 hope,” he added, “ that with such results as 
these, the war will arouse throughout the whole Empire a keener interest 
in the country which has given us so largely and so readily, and will secure 
Indian aspirations a new sympathy in all parts’ of the King-Ernperor’s 
dominions.” Mr. Chamberlain’s tribute to India, to her princes, people, 
and s(ddiers, and -to the datring ayd devoted work of Girdwood in 
securing such important and r^piarkable pictures, ^as received with ap- 
proval, and three cheers were giVen for India. • 
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Mr. Girdwood’s story of how he obtained his pictures was of thrilling^ 
interest ; it was told with the utmost simplicity and devoted and affectionate* 
recogn^ion of the fatherly way in which Sir James Willcocks has treated 
him for iaiany years. It was through the kindness of General Willcocks 
that Mr.^ Gird wood was able to visit the front-line trenches, within eighty 
yards ‘Of the Germans, and set his camera up in a tree. 1*he enemy got 
the range exactly ; ‘branches and leaves oi^ the tree were shot down as Mr. 
Girdwood worked, but he did not give in until he had sei'ured his pictures. 
Writing to the cinematographer, a few da}s before the pictures were exhi- 
bited in London, Sir Jarne& Willcocks said : It will be very interesting 
to see the films, ‘With thfj Empire’s Fighters/ especially those taken 
when you accompanied me to the front trenches. I think you were 
lucky to have sav^d them, as you and your camera had some pretty close * 
shaves, and might have been knocked out altogether. 1 ix^ust say your 
determination to get a ^good film was the chief cause of thh Germans 
spotting you, and they, as usual, took full advantage of it. 1 hope the dut 
thrown up by the bullets did not spoil any part of the originals.” 

The pictures have a special interest because they were taken, as Mi^ 
Chamberlain pointed out, at a time when there was strict censorship of 
literary and pictorial representations of the doings of the troops. Indiaif 
soldiers figure largely in the long films, but British soldiers are also seen 
nobly playing their part. Among the scenes represented are Sir James 
Willcocks setting forth with his Staff for the trenches, examining machine- 
gun emplacements manned by Dogras and Indian cavalry, inspecting a 
battle-scarred Gurkha regiment just out of the trenches, Indian cavalry 
executing a great move, the Jodhpur Lancers going info action, Jacob's 
Horse moving up for a great offensive, a busy day at General Rimraington’s 
Cavalry Corps headquarters, and a specially notal>le picture, 'Gurkhas 
charging and clearing a German trench, storming the second line, and 
consolidating the captured trenches. Scenes of a different character were 
also included : life in billets, the Sikhs chanting hymns, the Gurkha pipers 
playing La Marseillaise to French villagers, fooiball between a signal 
company and Gurkhas, tent-prgging, trick-riding, wrestling bareback on 
regimental transport mules, the arrival of the mail, Gurkha transport 
leaving for the trenches, (^ar walls on La Bassee Road, marching to the 
trenches, Pathans returning, examination of gas helmets after an attack, 
inspection on (iurkhas and kukris by Geneial Willcocks. One of the 
most interesting pictures of British troops , showed the Kings Dragoon 
Guards getting their machine-gun ?ind aininnnition across a river by means 
of an aerial line, and other yucturcs showed the good fellowship existing 
between British and Indian troops in France. There were pictures of the 
veteran Sir Pertab Singh, the Maharajah of Barwani- the Prince ofi Karpur- 
thala, and a Prince of Cooch Behar. Mr. Girdwood had special permission 
to secure films of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and excellent results were 
obtained. His camera was armoured with brass and was struck more than 
once. Telling oi the nerve-racking ^roar of shells, great and small, from 
both sides, ofthe setting up of the cJmera in a funk-Hole, of being sniped 
at and shelled, Mr. girdwood gave his experience of coming under fire for 
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the first time. Under a deluge of German bullets he managed to complete 
a roll of film in the camera, and then sat d9wn behind a line of sandbags, 
clapped his hands with glee that he had undergone the baptism of fire and 
emerged safely. 

The films, which are entitled “With the Empire's Fighters,'' are shown 
only at the West End Cinema Theatre. 


The month of October sees the revival of the lecture season, and the 
coming months promise much of Eastern and Western interest. 

At King's Com.kgk (Universityof London) the School of Slavonic Studies 
opens on Thursday, October 5, at 5 p.ni., with the first of a course of five 
lectures on Seibia and Bulgaria ; on Tuesday, October 10, at 5 p.m., the 
first of a fcourse of ten lectures o.n “ A Sociological Introduction to the 
Study of the Slav Nations,'’ by Professor 1 '. CL Masaryk, Ph.l)., of Prague, 
member of the Austrian Parliament. On Friday, October 13, “ Rouiiiania 
and Transylvania ” will be the subject of Dr. R. W. Seton Watson s lecture 

5 p .m. At the opening service of the session in the 0 >liege Chapel the 
.sermon will be preached by the Rev. Father Nicholai Vihmirovic, of the 
^University of Belgrade. Classes in Russian will be conducted by Professor 
Michael V. Trofimov, and in Serbian by S. Fucic ; there wdll also he 
classes in Bulgarian and mf)derri Greek. A course of six pul>lic lectures 
will be given on Wednesdays at 5.15 p.m., commencing in October, on 
“ The University and the Nation,” by weli-kruiwn public men, including 
Dr. Burrows, Principal of the College, Professor I'isher, of Sheffield, and 
Professor Graham Wallas. I'he inaugural lecture by the new Cervantes 
Professor of Spanish, Professor J. hitzmaurice Kelly, will be given on 
Wednesday, October i r, at 5,15 p.m., and the chair will be taken by 
His JCxcellency the Spanish Anibassad<^r, Sefior Don Alfonso Merry 
del Val. 

At the Lonjxcn Struooi. uf Kconomio, ani> i^'ii.rncAL Scl^NCE 
(University of Lrjndon), ('lare Market, Kmgsway, W.C^, th(^ following 
pul>]ic inaugural lectures will be given : “ 'J‘he Education of the Citizen 
after the War,” by Mr. Markinder, on 1 bursday, Octofier 5, at H p.m., 
Mr. Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P., in the chair; “The War and the Need 
for Social Training,” by Miss Violet Markham, on Friday, October 6,^ 
at 5 p.m., Mr. I'rank Morris in the chair; “ Imperial Trade Routes,” by 
Professor Sargent, on Friday, October 6, at 8 p.m., Professor VV'yndham 
Dunstan, c.m.g., ll.d., f.r.s., Director of the Imperial Institute, in the 
chair; “The .Study of Military and Naval History from Original Sources,” 
by Mr. Hall, on Monday, October 9, at 5 p.rn., the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
LL.D., M.V.O., in the chair; “Reconstruction in Britain after 1815,”^ by 
Professor Graham Wallas, on Monday, October 9, at 8 p.m., the Rev. 
Professor Alfred Caldecott, di^ , d.lit., in the chair ; “ War as a Factor in 
the Economic Development, of Modern -Europe,” by Dr. Knowles, on • 
Tuesday, October 10, at 8 [).m., W. a. S. Hewins, m.a., m.p., in the chair. 
There will be a course of three leiptures on “ Prize Law and Prize Courts,” 
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by Professor Sir John Macdonell, on Thursdays, at 5.30 p.m., in Michael- 
mas Term, beginning Novenjber 16. Admission by ticket to be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. • 

The Central Asian Society, 22, Albemarle Street, W., will open its 
Sess>on on Wednesday, ^October ii, at 4.30 p.m., when Mr. H. Charles 
Woods will lecture on “The Salonika Campaign.” 

The Oriental Circle^ of the Lyceuu Club, 128, Piccadilly, W., 
has arranged -a lantern lecture by Professor T. W. Arnold on “ Persian 
I ainting, on hnday, Octofier 20, at 4 p.ni. On November 2 the Circle 
will join with the Geographical Circle in a lecture on “ Armenia,” by a * 
lecturer just arrived in London from J;he Caucasus* On De^cember 6 the 
two Circles unite again for a lecture by Dr. Flinders Petrie on “ I'he 
Formation of the Nile Valley.” 

The PuDDHisr Socieiy of Grk\'I PIritain and Iret.and, 43, Penywern 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W holds public meetings every Sunday at 6.30 p.jn.^ 
when some aspect of Huddhisni is the subject for consideration. • 


One of the smaller organizations, doing excellent work in a very (juiet 
w^ay, is the Distressed Students* Aid Committee, which has its local habita- 
tion at 21, (honiwell Road, South Kensington. Its fifth report has just 
been published, and show^ how carefully it carries out its objects, which 
are to assist deserving cases of temporary distress, to help with a loan if 
remittances are delayed, and to assist students who have no means of 
subsistence in this country to return to their homes. vSir James Wilson 
is Chairman of the C'ornniitlee, and has taken a keen personal interest in 
its work since its inception. Owing to absence from England for some 
months in 1915, bis ]>lace was taken by Sir hrederick Robertson. I'he 
Committee were without the services of Miss P>ecK. (Hon. Treasurer) 
during her recent visit to India, but her place was taken' oy Miss Dora 
Dove, and Mr. N. C. Sen acted as Hon. Tieasurer. horty-niiie new 
cases came before the CJonimittee ; to thirty-nine, and to four others who 


had had previous loans, help w'as given out of the general fund. Sometimes 
ij:hc Committee ^cables to parents or guardians in India, and this plan has 
resulted in several instances in mo>jey being Sent by cable. On moie tha^n 
one occasion money has been advanced for examinations or “Call fees 
when It could not arrive in time. ^Bhe report mentions one pathetic case: 


the money was advanced, the student called to the bar, his remittance 
received, the loan repaid to the Committee, and then he met his death on 
his home rui the ill-fated Ala/oja. In two instances the Committee 

was able to render valuable assistance when students had tempoiaril) lost 
their reason. The advance \fi each case was*repaid. In many cases loans 
are repaid, but sometimes they'are irAiCoverable. Tq meet these losses 
and to extend* the scope of the wor^ the Committee asks for generous 
subscriptions. On tl?e outbreak of war'ihe Secretary of State asked the 
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Committee to" deal with cases of educated Indians, students, and others 
who found themselves in temporary pecuniary difficulties owing to the 
war, an?i placed ^500 at their disposal for this purpose. During the last 
two years sixty-six cases have been helped, the sum advanced amounting 
to ^600 1 6s. lod., the excess over ^500 being due to repayments being 
utilized for further loans, A large part has been repaid, and the Committee 
have repaid to the Secretary of Slate jC 150. If the outstanding advances 
are repaid, they will be able to return to him the full amount, less very 
small office expenses. The work of the (^)mmittee is warmly commended 
to all who are interested in the welfare of Indian students. 


In his presidential address at this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tio,n at Newcastle, Sir Arthur J. Kva^s gave a most interesting and vivid 
ac^'ount of the high early culture of Crete, the equal rival of that of Babylon 
and Egypt, which began to lake its rise in the fourth millennium before our 
era. It flourished, he said, for about 2,000 years, eventually dominating 
the .^^]gean and a large part of the Mediterranean basin. The many- 
stqryed palaces of the Minoan Priest-Kings in their great days, by their 
Tggenious planning, their successful combination of the useful with the 
beautiful and stately, and by their scientific sanitary arrangements, far 
outdid the similar works, on however vast a scale, of Egyptian or Baby- 
lonian builders. The same skilful and commodious construction recurs 
in private mansions and smaller dwellings throughout the island, and 
beautiful craftsmanship, unsurpassed in any age or country, was developed. 
Sir Arthur’s description of the “ modernness” of the life was both astonishing 
and amusing. He contrasted the ladies’ flounced robes and animated 
gestures with the classical designs, and declared that not even at Pompeii 
have more living pictures of ancient life been called up than in the Minoan 
Palace of Knossus. In spite of the overthrow which befell the old Minoan 
dominion about the twelfth century before our era, and the onrush of the 
new conquerors from the nr>rth, much of the old tradition survived to 
form the base for the future of the later civilization of (ireece. Through 
the darkness the lighted torch was carried on, the fir.si glimmering of 
which had been yiainfully kindled by the old Cave dwellers in the earlier 
Palaeolithic world. 


For the firs<, time an Indian is assistant electrical engineer to tht? 
Corporation of the City of London. ‘Mr, j. Khanna, u.sc., m.i.e.e., was 
appointed to the position during the summer. He has had wide 

experience, having studied at the University of Pittsburg, u.s.a., and 
workedifor the Westinghoiise Company. On the completion of his post- 
graduate course in advanced electrical engineering at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, he took up his present work, and is in charge of the 
meter department and testing laboratory. , A. A. S. 

- ~ ~~ 

On October 24 Miss F. R. Scatcherd is speaking on ‘‘Greece and the 
World War,” Swiss Cottage Conservatoire, Hampsti^ad, at 8.30. 
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H. CHARLES WOODS ON THE BALKANS 

• • 

SUMMARY OF A I'AFER RFJAD BEFORE TOE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
OK THE BRITISH "ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTI.E-ON-TYNE, BY 
HR.* H. CHARLES ^WOODS, ON FRIDAY, SKPTEMBKR 8, 1916 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND LANTERN SLIDES ■ 

% 

In the earlier part of his lecture Mr. Woods gave an interesting description 
of the port and town of Salonika. Possessed of a small modern harbour, 
in one sense the place was completely materialistic and vulgar, whilst in 
another it has the appearaiffce of being a sort of relic of the ]jast. 'Inis, 
said Mr. Woods, was in part due to the unique composition of its popula- • 
tion. Out of a t?)tal,,pf about 125,000 souls, approximately 75,000 we^fe 
Jews. Besides these Hebrews there were about 15,000 Doumfnes — a sect 
whose exact beliefs were*not proj)crly known, and a sect from among whom 
the Yclung 'I'urks recruited some of the ablest members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. 'I'he Jews controlled the business of the city, and 
surpassed the Greeks in their commercial ability, as also in society. 

l*artly owing to its enclosed position, the heat in Salonika during June^ 
July, August, and the first part of September, was intense, particularly^! 
night. Mosijuitoes were so numerous that it was advisable to sleep under 
nets almost throughout the year. Between September 10 and 15 the 
atmosphere was cooled by the heavy rains which invariably fall then. In 
the town there was seldom a heavy fall of snow, but in the hills it was 
prevalent in winter, when the roads were often stopped by it, and by the 
difficulty of fording tlie rivers when they were swelled by the winter rains 
or by the melting snows. 

It was impossible to consider Macedonia as a concrete whole. Politically 
and geographically, it is divided into water-tight compartments. It is a 
locality possessed of certain Avell-defined routes which constitute natural 
lines of communication. I'he Vardar Valley, dividing East from West, 
and with the Morava Valley constituting the great highroad from South to 
North, make Salonika the natural port of a large area of the Western 
Balkans. The importance of the valley and of the port were inter- 
dependent, and it was for this reason that Salonika and its surroundings 
ouglu either to belong to the owner ot this valley, or that the valley ought 
^ to be annexcdJ)y the owner of the port. 

'^I'he whole military position at Salonika h^id been changed by the entry 
of Rumania into the war. 'The enemy^s position in, and his communica- 
tions by way of, Serbia and Hulgarta had at once been endangered. The 
Bulgarians had been obliged to take not merely precautionary measures 
on their northern frontier, but to immobilize a considerable force for its 
defence. In short, the enormous difficulty of making an Allied advance 
from Salonika must have been considerably lessened, and what had been 
impossible in the^past might conceivably b# feasible in the future. 
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RUSSIA 

« 

The** Anglo-Russian Literary Society announces the following tectures 
for the first Tuesdays of the following months, at 3 p.m. at th& Imperial 
Institute— viz., October 3, “Little Russia, the Bountiful” (limelight illus- 
trations), by W. Barnes Steveni ; November 7, Growth of the Russian 
School of Music ” (musical illuatrations), by Mrs. Corelli Green ; Decem- 
ber 5, “Babylonia, its History, Language, and Literature,” by. the Rev. 
J. Stephenson, b.d. In February next Mr. Alan Lethbridge, an extensive 
traveller and popular author, will lecture ' on the famous Solovetzky 
monastery, on the White Sea. Both Mr. Steveni, a former correspondent 
for leading London journals and a welMcnown author and lecturer, and 
Mr. Stephenson have^lectured before the Anglo-Russian Literary Society 
oil former occasions. No. 75 of tlte Society’s Proceedings will shortly be 
ready. His Grace the Duke of Newcastle has become a life member and 
member of the committee. 


The membership of the Russia Society is daily increasing in numbers 
^and influence, and its work is carried on with uninterrupted energy. The 
mimber of people in the United Kingdom who are learning Russian 
through its instrumentality now exceeds 3,000. The lioard of Examiners 
appointed by the Society, in response to suggestions received from Eton 
College and other leading public educational institutions, and consisting 
of Professor Basil "P. Timotheieff, Mr. D. P>()ndar, Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
Mr. Edward Bullough, Mr. John Matshall, Mr. W. A. Bulkeity-'Evans, 
Mr. E. G. Underwood, Dr. John Pollen, Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, 
Mr. Alfred T. Davies, Mr. Benjamin Grad, and Mr. Leslie Urquhart 
(representing the “ Public School Reform ” Movement), promises to fulfil 
a great need for those learning Russian. 


UNIVERSITY OP' LONDON 

The King’s College Russian Society resumes its activity with the 
autumn session. The linguistic subsection will jjrobably hold weekly 
meetings for literary discussions in Russian. Dr. John Pollen will lecture 
on Russian poetry in October ; Mrs. Rosa Newmarch Jias promised a» 
lecture on Russian paintings ; Mr. A^chacl Trofimov, College Lecturer 
in Russian, will speak on Russian university and student life ; Mr. Francis 
P. Marchant will speak 00 Petrograd.c It is hoped that a concert will be 
arranged for December. His Excellency Count Beckendorff (Russian 
Ambassador), Baron Heyking (Russian Consul-General), and Sir D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, k.c.s i., have accepted honorary membership. 


Dr. Pollen spoke before the Lor^ Mayor and a distinguished audience, 
at the Painters’ Hall on September and urged the use of Esperanto to 
facilitate the linking up of Russ^n and British trado^ after the war. 
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DOCUMENT 

MANIFESTO ISSUF^ BY THE I^n:)EPEN^)E^^^ PRO-ENTI^TE 

. PARTY 

(Translated by F. R. Scatcherd) 

[In view of the gravity of the present situation in Greece, the followiryg 
Manifesto, drawn up by Dr. Drakoules, the well-known Greek statesman, ’ 
will be of general interest. — -A. R.] 

p 

“ The coming General Election in Greece is of exceptional significance. 

Its issue will determine whether the past efforts of the race for regeneration 
are to be confirmed or annulled. The people will now have to decide 
whether principles or persons are to be regarded as the guides of political 
and social life. will have to decide whether Constitutionalism is to 
continue to be our system of government, or arbitrary monarchy is to be 
instituted. 

“ Democratic institutions are essential for a race like the Greek, which 
has always prided itself on being a vital factor in Human Progress. 

“ Have we now strength enough to prove that our past efforts have not 
been in vain, and that we are capable of building up a truer Hellenic 
character and forming a true Hellenic culture. If by these elections we 
show that we have reverted to the imperfections, condemned by the reforms 
of 1909 ; if we render it doubtful whether Constitutionalism be possible in 
^Greece ; then the elections will indicate that Hellenism is without a mission 
to the East — in fact, that it cannot survive. ^This danger must be averted 
by the result of the elections. ^ 

More important still, Greece ^has now to decide whether she will 
identify herself with those principles of the French Revolution — liberty, 
equality, and fraternity — upon which mighty Powers like France and ^ 
Flngland are based, and by virtue of which principles Greece arose, as 
from the dead, with the assistance of just those same three Powers which 
to-day constitute the Alliancoifor defending ^ose very ideals to the inspira- 
» tion of which we owe our resurrection^ 

“ These elections will show •whether we really adhere to those* 

principles, or are aoluated by. instincts* j)f servility and submission to a 
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^despotic system, such aS Germany^ together: iHth Austriar^i^'^iv.with 
Turkey and Bulgaria, has been eiidcaTO\jfmg’ ta establish in 'Eui&fav— 
a tyrahny ^hich aims at tearing up by the roots that liberty which is the’ 
very source of the strength of the Anglo-French Dembciacy. ^ 

^*Ia these days of world-ponflict it is of the dttno^ importance to bear 
in mind that modern Hellenism owes its noblost impulses and Tts loftiest 
aspirations to the ideals of the Anglo-French Gemclcrafcy; also must it be 
remembered that on the triumph oythat same Anglo-French Democracy 
depend the permanent peace of Europe and the upliftment of the working 
classes. 

“ We appeal to you to co-operate with# us ih averting the dangers 
threatening Europe and Greece. We appeal to you to co-operate with 
tis eithpr as a candidate or in any other way as sijpperters of this triple 
ptogrammplh : ^ I 

** I. Abolition of personal parties. 

“ 2. Vindication of constitutional institutions. 

* ** 3. Co-operation with the Allies with a view to the triumph of the 

people against the German menace, and the promotion of 

• "" our national interests. 

<< Nor must it escape the attention of the Greek people that when once 
the economic union of the Allies, and the neutral States adhering to them, 
is concluded, Greece will be in the most serious danger of being shut out 
from that union as a State foreign to Entente views. 

We are fighting for principles, and we only represent persons so far as 
they promote the pwrindples for which we are fighting. 

** Nevertheless, we recognize that the present King fills op exceptional posi- 
tion in the national idealogy which makes us hope that he will prove that 
he really is that which he was popularly thought to be — an incarnation of 
the national spirit, and the best guarantee of Greek democracy. Only by 
consenting to act in the light of the national faith that Greece cannot live 
without England and France, but that she can live and even become great 
without Germany, can he fulfil his missionl 

I am, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ On behalf of the Committee, 

“ (Signed) P. E. , Drakoulks.*’ « 


** Athens^ August 19, 19 16, 






